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ikythio Sor&pB, 

exemplifying ilie great v&rieij of at^le^ figure^ and aubjeci^ which such 
UUntvre embodieB, as well as some of the statements made in tLis 
work. 

» 0 Thou 1 whom men affirm we cannot *know/ 

It may be we shall never see Thee nearer 
« Than In the clouds^ nor over trace Thee clearer 
Than In that garment which, howeW a-gluw 
With Life4ivine, is still a changing show, 

A little shadowing forth, and mom concealing, | 

A glory which in uttermost revealing 
Might strike us dead with one supreme life-blow. { 

We may not reach Thee through the void immense, J 

Measur’d by suns, or prove Thee ipiy where ; , ? 

But hungry eyes that hunt the wilds above ^ 

For one lost face still drop despairing^ thence, \ 

To find Thee in the heart,— love’s ravish’d lair ; j 

Else were ‘ the sting of death’ not * sin,' but love * \ 

Pfeiffer. ? 

I sing the progres s of a deathless Soul, 5 

Whom Fate— which God made, but doth not control — | 

Placed in most shapes. AH times before the law \ 

Yoked us, and when, and since, in this 1 sing ; ^ 

And the Great World to his aged Evening, j 

From infant Mom through manly Noon I draw ; 

What the gold Chaldee, or silver Persian saw, I 

Greek brass, or Roman iron, 'tis in this one ; \ 

A work to outwear Seth’s Pillars, brick and stone ; / 

And, Holy Writ excepted, made to yield to none. i 

Domic. 

Then did they fall upon the chat of victuals and same belly fur- J 
niture to be suatchod at in the very same place. Which purpose was \ 
no sooner mentioned, but forthwith began flagons to go, gammons to | 
trot, goblets to fly, great bowls to ting, glasses to ring. 

^ Translation of Pahelais I 

They surely would be lifted but, alas, their hearts are so \ 

Encased within the garments and the shrouds of earth below, ^ 

That they cannot hear the music of the angels till they die 
To all exterior teachings, and the shouts of “ crucify 
The false blasphemer” ring through their s^urits, and they feel ^ 

The nails pass through them also, then Life comes in Death to heal. \ 

» * * j 

But H is because thine Inmosts have been quicken’d from the True, < 

T^ Beautiful and Holy Redeeming Ltring Sphere | 

Of Love Divine, that through these old legends doth appear 
The gleamingR of l^at ^'evening light” and radiance^ dimly seen 
By those within the shadows, where thy sjurit hath not been, g 

A Mytlik MmaQt. ^ 




The Pi rOTAL Mother to her descended CHILD, 

“0 / snored symbol of Divine Perfection / 

0 ! Infant-Angel, fortunate and free ! 

0 ! sinless outgrowth of Divine affection / *' 

The mother saith, ** God gave thee life through me.” 

In bearing thee I drew Divinity 

Down through my mother-bosom. He came down 

Who wears the Universes for a Crown. 

« « «, « 

Thou art more ancient than the Pleiades 
In Spirit-life, my child, my Angel-star ; 

The golden fruit of all God’s Harmonies 
Thy hands have pluck’d in Angel-hcavens afar. 

From every sky thou hast a glory won. 

* * ¥i » 

O’er perished Evil thou shalt reign sublime ; 

And evermore the jeweled skies shall burn 
From sun-like thoughts that from thy mind’s wide sea 
Shall lift their flaming fronts— -while Life’s full urn 
Is filled wdth thought-streams pure from Deity. 

0 child ! unconscio\is of thy splendid fate, 

Attendant Genii, like thy mother, wait — 

Around thy path they throng — 

And nerve thee for thy fight against the'aged Wrong, 

* * Each rankling wound that smarted 

Shall pain no more ; for peace dwells with the world’s departed. 
Crown’d with rose-blooms, on thymy banks r eposing, 

Sweet lovers wait you ; 0 ! one fond embrace, 

One loving smile froin eyes their love disclosing, 

Shall compensate you for this mortal race, ^ 

And every sorrow from the heart erase. 

Love God in Man, and thus on earth obtain 
The victor’s wreath. Lo ! Death shall not efface 
Aught from the soul save Disappointment’s pain. 

All shall be your’fi in heaven the young heart hoped to gain. 

Harris. 

The SUN- MAN smiled ; and through his breast, that quivers 
With every joy that in the heart should be, 

Pulsed Light and Love, and the divinest rivers » 

Of pure Desire and perfect Extacy ; 

And in the rushing of their Deeps, the song 
Of I iBERTV iN-TRitiMPH rolled along. 


From deepest woe dWinest joy proceeds ; 

No human hearti until it inly bleeds 
Its life away in pure sell-saoifioe, 

Can teach to Earth the wisdom of the Skies. 

An Angel, clad in outward clay, would be 
Saddest of all the sons of Earth ; for he 
* Would thi'iil with pain as if he were a flower 
Borne from some tropic land — with glorious dower 
Of warmth and sweetness panting at the core, 

But shivering, bleeding, dying evermore ; 

With frost beneath him, and with snows above, 
Death ’round him, and within— Immortal Love. 
Therefore, as man becomes an Angel fine. 

He needs must suffer while he dwells in Time; 

He takes a woe from every bleeding breast, 

And the heart-sweetness, by such pain expressed, 
Flows from him. He is crushed by Hand-divine 
Intenderest love, as grapes are turned to wine. 


Oh ! let not a soft bosom pour 
Itself in thine ! It is vain. 

Love cheateth the heart. Oh ! be sure, 

Worse even than wine the brain. 

Then snatch up thy lip from the brim, 

Nor drain its dream-like death ; 

For Love loves to lie down and dim 
The bright soul with his breath. 

Then pass by Beauty with looks above ; 

Oh I seek never— share never— woman’s love. 

— ■— Bailee/. 

For in the air did I behold, indeed, 

An Eagle and a Serpent wreathed in fight. 

• * 41 « * 

What Life, what Power, was kindled and arose 
•Within the sphere of that appalling fray ! 

For from the encounter of those wondrous foes 
A vapour like the sea’s suspended spray 
Hung gathered : in the void air far away 
Floated the shattered plumes ; bright scales did leap, 

Where’er the Eagle’s talous made their way, 

Like sparks into the darkness ; as they sweep, 

Blood stains the snowy foam of the tumultuous Deep, 

— Shelley, 

• From fairest creatures we desire increase, 

That thereby Beauty’s rose might never die. 

But as the riper should by time decrease, 
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Explanations. 

The following are the abbreviated forma of the names c 
languages possessing a typal literature) and to which ther efor 
reference may bo made in any work treating fully of linguisti 
*}cience. A few only of them are used in the following pages, bu 
it is thought best to present the whole at once. 


Ar. 

is for Arabic 

It. 

is for Italian 

A.S. 

... Anglo-Saxon. 

Lat. 

... Latin 

Ben. 

... Bengali 

Mar. 

. . . Marathi 

Bur. 

... Burmese 

Mai. 

... Malay 

Can. 

... Canarese 

Mali. 

. . . Malayaliin 

Ch. 

... Chinese 

Pal. 

... Pali 

D. 

... Dutch 

Per. 

... Persian 

Dan. 

. . , Danish 

Sans. 

... Sanscrit 

Eng. 

... English 

Scand. 

. . . Scandinavian 

Fr. 

... French 

Sp. 

... Spanish 

Gael. 

... Gaelic 

Sff. 

... Swedish 

Ger. 

... German 

Syr. 

... Syriac 

Goth. 

... Gothic 

Tam. 

... Tamir(l) 

Gr. 

... Greek 

Tar. 

... Tatar or Ouigour 

Guz. 

... Guzarati 

Tel. 

. Teliigu 

Heb. 

... Hebrew 

Thib. 

... Thibetan 

Hind. 

... Hindi 

Tur. 

... Turkish 

Icel. 

... Icelandic 

W. 

... Welsh 

Ir. 

... Irish 

Z. 

... Zand 


^ Words printed in Italic type imply that they are the subject 
of philologio remark. Inverted commas are affixed to many sepa- 
rate words, implying that they are here used according to com- 
mon acceptation rather than as their true meaning in most in- 
stances would direct. The quoted passages or sentences to which 
the same signs are affixed are mostly from the Bible. 

* It is natuially to be supposed, if the work Upa-sastrA’’ be what it pro- 
fesses, that efforts will be put forth before long to farther simplify its stylo 
and the doctrines propounded ; as also, to modify its general construction 
in view of translation into the respective Vernaculars, as oireumstances may 
require. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It is designed to write a work, treating of, and explain- 
ing, the nature of Sacred and of semi-sacred, or Mythic 
Literature; to explain in what respect they differ from 
other and ordinary productions of the human mind ; to 
enquire into the claims advocated for the Sacred Scriptures 
of various nations, that such Scriptures are inspired, or God- 
given; if God-given, to endeavour to ascertain why, for iu- 
stance, the doctrines of Yedic, Puranic, Biblical, and other 
sacred literature are so often irreconcilable with the facts of 
modern science and the deductions of enlightened reason. 
Taking it as granted that the statements made in God- 
given writings must be absolutely true, however anomalous 
they may appear to the natural mind, the work will proceed 
to establish to the apprehension, the truth of the aphorism, 
so popular in the East, to the effect, that the Sruti or 
Sacred Scriptures take no direct cognizance of the a^airs 
of outer life ; and thence bringing forth from that literature 
confirmation, that it is true in its own domain, the Soul ; 
further, that it is equally true in respect of physical science ; 
and, that the Deity speaks through it to men who may thus 
learn, if their comprehensions will allow them, the secret 
nature of things, whether pertaining to the life of earth or 
of heaven. 

No argument is necessary to assure every observant 
mind that the human race of our globe is coming under 
some mighty and unusual influence which is invading the 
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oldi exclusive^ and time-honoured habits^ customs^ and 
opinions of the nations, and compelling them, willing or 
unwilling, as it were, to surrender themselves to the com- 
mon movement. The race, in short, appears to be tending 
towards a cosmopolitan condition, by which the benefits 
accruing from the peculiarities or circumstances of any one 
shall be class made available to every other. Opportunity 
will be taken, in the course of the work, to shew that this 
tendency to intercommunity of interests is a substantial fact, 
the inevitable result of enormous changes characterizing our 
era and making progress deep within man^s nature, and be- 
yond his immediate exterior consciousness. Everywhere 
men are discovering or experiencing new wants,and the vast 
impulse which moves them takes the form of Enquiry; 
enquiry for means whereby they hope to meet those wants. 
Formerly, a man^s own home, or people, or country, satis- 
fied his ordinary requirements ; now, there is a gradually 
increasing tendency among every people to look abroad for 
that which their forefathers were contented to be without. 
The laws of nations were once framed upon nationally 
isolated considerations ; we now see nations submitting to 
be knit closer and closer under the conscious control of in- 
terests, formerly unfelt and unknown, but now fast becoming 
publicly recognized as pertaining to the world at large, in its 
general human politics and internationality. Even the 
right of any people to exercise now the old-fashioned 
exclusiveness to the detriment of free enquiry, and hence, 
of the general social advancement, is boldly impugned. 
Awakening enquiry is the world-wide attitude of the 
human mind to-day, betokening interior changes which 
have had no parellel, to our knowledge, in the past history 
of the race. It will be for this work, in its course, to 
o|)en up, if possible, the causes which are bringing about, 
before our eyes, such astonishing results. 

Let us see for ourselves what our surroundings aro, 
and what they may be made capable of affording us— nearly 
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expresses the feelings which this new enquiring movement 
arousesi end the aggregate results conform, of course, to our 
ability to actually ** soo for ourselves.” There was a time, 
not long ago, when men, as a rule, took the sacred books 
which they inherited from ancestors, as something utterly 
above all questioning enquiry respecting the claims of such 
Books to submissive reverential regard. They were God's, 
Word, or Sruti, as the case might be ; that alone sufficed 
and the questioning faculty slept on. There were no 
misgivings as to the validity of that which the writings 
taught, or of their divine authorship. But in course of 
time, this spirit of enquiry, as it is called, begins to awake, 
and an important change creeps almost unconsciously 
over the feelings of men regarding their Sacred Books. The 
comparatively young in years scout the idea that books 
which will not endure the most moderate reasonable 
criticism can be divine in origin and worthy of reverence; 
while the aged, reverting to, and living again, as they can, 
in their old sympathies, shrink from encountering the 
anomalous difficulties for which freo thought or modern 
enquiry claim a right to demand satisfactory solution. 
That sacred writings are freely interspersed with myths’* 
is probably one of the most frequent explanations by 
which even honest devout souls, as will as others not so 
devout, tide over the difficulties. 

The work has been entitled Upa-Sastrd, as being that 
which: would prove most suggestive of its character to 
those for whose use it is chiefly iutendod. Whether the 
term be classical Sanscrit or not, is of little consequence, 
if the end be obtained. Sastra is virtually the Latin 
sacra^ meaning, sacred things ; and upa, is suh. Thus, the 
contents of this work may, in accordance with the title, 
be characterized as comments pertaining to, and subserviag, 
those things which are essentially sacred. 

The sacred literature which it is proposed to examine 
comprehends all or any of those extant writings which are 
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or hare been Obnsidered by any people as sacred or divine 
teacliings. Every race, there is reason to believe, has 
something which it accoants as sacred teachings, either 
in the form of writings, or as traditionary memorial lays 
Wnsmitted orally from generation to generation. And here 
the Sacred merges into the Mythic indistingaishably. Tho 
Christianas Bible declares that sacred Scripture is God's 
own work, delivered through human instruments indeed> 
but entirely independent of their co-operation. This 
declaration respecting the origin of saci’ed teachings is not 
peculiar to the Bible ; it is the testimony in possession of 
every people — that their sacred oracles or teachings are 
divine inspirations, God-given enunciations. But we have 
to confine our attention, however, to that which has been 
handed down to us in the shape of sacred writings. 

Under mythic literature^* are included all those writings 
or utterances, which, though they might not be readily ad- 
mitted into the more sacred class of teachings just describ- 
ed as God-given Scripture, have yet, as a rule, sufficient 
outwardly to distinguish them from common literary 
productions. Their characteristic traits will bo described 
and elucidated in due course. But, indeed, it is for formas 
sake rather than from any definable distinction, that the 
terms sacred and mythic are both used ; for though tho 
sacred may mount infinitely high, and the so-called mythic 
be ^t the other extreme, as an nltimation of Truth, yet their 
respective borders meet and merge into each other. Th© 
Jews, Brahmans, Bouddhists, and others, recognize degrees of 
holiness, so to speak, in Sacred Scriptures ; a doctrine tra- 
ditionally received, apparently ; but the Christian nations, 
thinking it best to discard such doubtful classifications, 
unsupported by direct internal evidence, consider their 
sapred books, as a whole, to be the Divine Word ; and with 
this they are mostly satisfied. 

Literature is not mythic because it contains weird, 
legendary matter, but because it has been mythically, or 
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whafc is called, oracularly, produced. Mythic literature is 
one with sacred literature, in that all sacred literature has 
been mythically produced on this outer plane of life ; and on 
the other side, all mythic literature is sacred in a higher 
or lower degree. The vulger idea attached to mythic, 
synonymous with vague, illusory, fantastic, baseless, iraa* 
ginary, and so forth, has no recognition in this work. All 
mythic utterances are poetic ; and all true poetry, is such, in 
as much as its utterance or production is in a mythical 
manner. All mythic utterances, consequently, all poems, 
have come forth spontaneously. This means, that the will 
or mind of the poet, as we call such, did not control the form 
and matter of the utterance, as is usual in ordinary cases, but 
that the' subject matter during its actual delivery, held in 
control, as though it were a positive force, the natural mind 
of the poet.’^ He hears with an inner ear, not thinks^ 
during the process. This is the distinguishing trait respect- 
ing the production of genuine poetry ; hence, of all real 
allegories, parables, legends, fables, in fact, of all mythic 
literature whether esteemed sacred or otherwise. Such liter- 
ature is “ sridV^ all the world over , and it remains as an inevi- 
table conclusion, that the person who merely passively hears 
and utters, is not the poet^^ at all, in its proper sense. 
A 'poet, is literally a malm, but wo need only attend to what 
has been said above, to see, that he that merely utters poetry^ 
is not, on that account, a whit better able than others, to 
explain its real drift and essential meaning. 

Following upon what has been said, it will be most 
suitable in this work to limit Sacred Literature to those 
holy writings, which, by popular consent, are known to be 
consecrated to religious and divine service ; while Mythic 
Literature will denote all that which is believed to have 
come forth spontaneously, the result of an afflatus. To %et 
forth in a true light the claims of poetry, and of its writers, at 
this stage, is unavoidable ; because the alternative presents 
itself— that if the writer of poetry is the poet, the real 
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authors of our sacred literature were mortal men like our- 
selves. In ancient unsophisticated times, ** the muse,^^ or 
mythic power, was invoked to inspire the poem, and honour 
was thus, inform, at least, accorded to whom honour was 
due; but now, as a rule, such childish practices are pre- 
tended to be scouted. Pretended, is the word, for every 
one of any, experience in the poetic line, knows full well 
that he is practically dependent for his effusions, upon influ- 
ences "'hich he may invoke, bat over which he has no control. 
That so called poets write to order, pieces descriptive of 
passing events, in no way impugns the truth of what has 
been said. There is room for poets to be more honest, as 
there is room for more worthy recognition of the intrinsic 
claims of true poetry. If the reader can receive it, the 
mythic principle personified, is the real and true poet ; the 
external agent or writer is represented by the oaten pipe,"' 
and the melody produced, is the poem. The necessities of 
this work, if nothing else, require this, what may be reckon- 
ed$ somewhat invidious allusion. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the scope and 
meaning of the title of the work before us. If well carried 
out, it will have to tako up and examine the comparatively 
occult and mysterious principles of every science, sacred 
and secular. The science of Divinity, is the science of 
divine action in the works of Creation— the science of uni- 
verSal active and passive Existence, On these high themes, 
we are all aware how gradual must be the instruction by 
which any considerable number of readers may be intelli- 
gently led upwards. Twenty -five years have passed since 
the writer began to gather from the field we are about to 
go over, and it seems hard to go over and re-assort the 
circumstantial minntoe necessary to bring down the accuiuu- 
laiibd stores of so many years to the comprehensions of 
beginners. Many of the earlier chapters must necessarily 
partake more of the nature of introductory sketches than of 
any approach to exhaustive detail— were one even capable 
of effecting such. 
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Seeing that the term mystio is so freely and often 
ignorantly on the tongue, in these so called matter-of-fact 
times, and that a certain degree of stigma generally attaches 
to it, it will be in place to offer a few words in explanation . 
All persons who produce literary work, abnormally, that is^ 
those who cannot by usual and instant volition call forth 
the energies or stimulate the functions requisite for the 
production of such work, are mystics, whether the tone of 
their work indicate the same or not. Work got up and 
•finished with an eye to the literary market, is not likely to 
lay itself open to charges of such a kind. But whatever 
the poetry that is toned down for the popular taste may be, 
it remains truo for the time, that genuine poetic ideas in 
poetic language can be no other than genuine mysticism. 
The opinion that true poetry will admit of hyperbole and 
license^^ must be discarded as a false one, grounded in 
utter Ignorance of the nature of poetry. Mystic writings, 
ordinarily, may be characterized, without injustice, as essen- 
tially misty ; that is, the subjects which they present to our 
minds will not harmonize with our every-day knowledge of 
hard facts ; such subjects rather appear to the student as 
belonging to some unidentifiable region of abstract theory, 
wanting every clue to any sort of practical realization. Now 
it is not for any one to decide whether the world is, or is 
not, already too full of vague, mystical literature, for he 
might as well decide that there are too many rainy days or 
dewy nights in the year } but this work is entered upon 
with the intention and hope of filling up, as far as possible, 
the unbridged hiatus which every thoughtful reader of 
mythic or mystio literature must feel to intervene, between 
the ideal of the author he studies, and his own substantive 
experience. To deal, as here purposed, with supernal sub- 
jects, will not alone constitute mysticism. We will rather, by 
/ throwing wide open the doors of her Adytum, investigate 
as far as mortals may, the surroundings in which Mysticism 
has hitherto ensconced herself. 
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They who attach mach importance to the intricate 
niceties of grammatical rules, such as those, for instance, 
which are applied to the more ancient, and the classical 
Sanscrit, will not find much in this work, to be in that res- 
pect, after their taste. Such grammatical distinctions have 
been the subjects of study in India, perhaps for several 
hundreds of years, but so far as. the right or practicable 
understanding of Sanscrit goes, the students are just 
exactly where their predecessors were centuries ago. The 
first useful lessons to be learnt in reference to the study of 
any science, should be those which embrace or relate to its 
broad principles, so that all subsequent and minor details 
may be therein comprehended ; we look in vain to the 
grammars of dead languages for any scheme of the kind. 
Rules there may be, but exceptional forms are as numerous 
as coincidences. This work is not intended to be a gram- 
matical treatise, yet enough will be brought forward to show, 
on the one side, of how little avail are the fancies of 
grammarians to unfold the real import of language, and, 
on the other, the feroad principles upon which the languages 
of men absolutely rest. They who stickle for the validity 
of popular systems of grammar, ought, at least, to assure 
themselves that they know the true meaning of the base 
of a word, before they attempt to place a value on its inflec- 
tions. But we see that a considerable proportion of the 
words of dead languages have no definite meanings, but 
are assumed to possess this or that, often of widely diver- 
gent senses, as the context may require. Let us compare 
a few words, as to their essential and permanent sense, a 
sense, respectively, they have possessed since first uttered, 
with the sense they commonly bear. The English word in. 
is used, and with apparent suitability, as meaning enclosed 
or surrounded by something, but its true original import 
is, surrounding something, an enclosure, in fact, an inn. 
It is the same as the Hebrew prefix he, which is taken to 
mean, in, by, with, for, because, and so on, as the case may 
require ; but its unchangeable meaning is, that which sur^ 
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rounds, as its name, heth, a house, implies. The Greek epi, 
is variously translated; often by, upon, or above; but its 
actual sense is— outside of, sustained by, suspended to ; 
meaning, accreted, or taken up from below, to that which acta 
as a base from above. The Sanscrit ut^ English out, is subjeat 
to the same confused application. Sanscrit uttara^ English 
outer, is correctly applied to, the North; but both vt and 
uttara, have their true meanings reversed when used to 
denote, as they do, up or above. Mythically, and in reality, 
out, is downward, because away from the centre, which is the 
highest point ; but that which is out, or down, from a superior 
point of view, is inwards or up, in respect of the lowest point 
of view. All sacred or mythic language is subject to this 
kind of treatment, to this violence, to make it, if possible, 
coincide with man^s apprehensions regarding the order or 
relations of surrounding natural objects. Words in the 
Hebrew original of the Bible may be found, that have to be 
translated by a score, if not fifty, diflferent English words, 
to preserve a decent idiomatic form ; and on the other side, 
an equal number of Hebrew words are often represented by 
one and the same English word. There is probably no 
remedy at present for this incertitude ; it more or less, of 
necessity, characterizes all modern translations of ancient 
literature of high mythic import. But the cause is not all 
on the side of what is ancient, for modern conventional 
language is also most faulty, being often vague, and vacillat- 
ing from any well-defined ideal point. The old rabbis tried 
to amend this state of things, in respect of the Hebrew, by 
appending grammatical punctuations to the text, but the re- 
sult, punctuations included, is that represented above. 
All the contrivances that grammarians can invent, will not 
twist mythic language into conformity with the train of 
men^s natural thoughts. , 

In dealing with the sacred or mythic literature of the 
nations in general, it will be assumed to be one in origin 
and nature, as also essentially in subject matter, notwith- 
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fltanding the distinctiona or differences of form ; which 
distinctions would appear to be Providential arrangements 
corresponding to the differences of national temperament, 
in the peoples who possess such literature. Any one who 
can exercise independant and unprejudiced judgment re- 
garding the signs of the times in the course of events, must 
come to the conclusion that the western nations, and the 
English in particular, are in the ascendant, as to the ability 
to impart knowledge, and the useful arts of life, to the other 
nations of the earth. The English language, also, would 
appear to be the vehicle that will eventually come into wide- 
spread use for the purpose of diffusing this knowledge. 
Without laying much stress on the religious work likely to 
be accomplished by foreign missions/^ it must yet be ac- 
cepted as a fact in the divine ordering and control of 
human affairs, that good men of the West have been moved, 
as by instinct, to sacrifice their wealth, or ease, for the 
purpose of enlightening and improving, as they hoped, far- 
off and comparatively uncivilized tribes. The Bible is an 
integrant part of the mythic literature of the world, but we 
may accept it as more ; it appears destined to occupy a 
place, relative to that literature, which shall correspond to 
the place which the English people hold, in relation to the 
other nations of the world. Without directly depreciat- 
ing the intrinsic value of the Scriptures of other nations, 
the Bible seems destined to occupy the preferential place 
in the estimation of literate man, as he emerges, in the 
course of the world-redemption, from class prejudices, 
and from slavish subjection to the mere literal or natural 
sense of holy writings. There is no room for fear, that in 
such a one, though a native of the East, adopting the Bible 
as a divine revelation, that the “ Christianity'^ prevalent in 
the West, will be adopted also. There is no doctrine in the 
Bible, which is not to be found under some figure or other 
in every other holy book, nor do any of these contain any 
doctrine which is nob to be found also in the Bible. But 
as a one compact booji of doctrinal reference, it has com® 
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to possess infiuito advantages and collateral conyenienceg, 
compared to any thing of the kind that any other collection 
of sacred writings are ever likely to attain to. In the 
following pages, reference will be chiefly made to the Bible, 
as to a ready -prepared standard. Quotations will be mad^i 
however, from any source which will aptly ajBFord them ; but 
the native reader should endeavour to transfer all the 
explanatory allusions made, for the purpose of throwing light 
on corresponding expressions or passages in his own 
vernacular literature. 

So far as can be yet judged, the Bible is the only 
system of sacred or mjthic literature which furnishes us 
with a standard Alphabet — ^tlie Alphabet of universal serial 
or spheral Being, There may have been, or may now exist, 
such a system in the East, but it has not come to notice. 
So far, the Bible, thus transcends all other Scriptures in 
completeness and value, of which, suflicient proof shall be 
educed hereafter. 

There are no pretensions here to the discovery of a 
new system, it is merely the reading of some very old tales, 
and such writings, by the help of an extended vision ; the 
final results being attained by bringing together these 
same old tales from all quarters, and by comparison, shew- 
ing how they agree, and how their agreement indicates and 
proves their common origin. As to the physical or spiri- 
tual principles, or la97S, theoretically propounded, they are 
every where, visibly working. Lest it should be thought 
that the writer has drawn his general ideas from the systems 
of philosophy which have obtained at various epochs in the 
East or West, he here frankly declares, that so far as he is 
aware, his ideas have been drawn from no promulgated 
system, but have been evolved, as here presented, from his 
own interior consciousness ; in other words, intuitively 
perceiving that certain grand archaic principles actuate 
all things, he thence infers — observation corroborating— 
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the consequential details as absolute necessities. Ho is 
aware, of course, that his thoughts meet with confirmation, 
more or less, in all the old systems, but, as said, he does 
not know that he is indebted to them for suggestions, not 
having even carefully read their doctrines. This explana- 
tion is made in view of the objections likely to be made by 
Western readers. But it is open to those who may feel 
doctrinally aggrieved at the results put forward, to propose 
other explications more satisfactory. There is intentionally 
some leaning, in the treatment of the subjects, in favour 
of the Eastern people, compared to the Western', for the 
reason, partly, that the work is written for the instruction 
of the former, rather than to meet the curiosity of the 
latter. Considering, that the English language, for a 
century, has been the medium, and English zeal the cause, 
of vast aspersive injustice towards the nations and institu- 
tions of the East, it seems but a right course to offer some 
such counterpoise as this, at the first opportunity. Judging 
from our human standpoint, it is to be regretted that the 
momentous affairs here dealt with are, in themselves, so 
difficult for the natural mind to grasp. Examples will be 
interspersed, to relieve in some measure the unavoidable 
dryness, of what will appear to readers unaccustomed to the 
train of ideas and style of language i«sed, as abstract and 
metaphysical ; but withal, it is feared, there will, in many 
instances, be an impossibility of their realizing, either the 
substance of the statements, or the’great, immutable charac- 
ter of the literature which they are intended to elucidate. 

On looking back over the m.s, before giving it into the 
printer’s hand, a few remarks seem called for. The author 
perceives how imperfectly his work is written. He had 
hoped to be able, also, to make it more rudimentary in its 
style, the better to suit the apprehension of the ordinarily 
educated native of India ; but he now feels any thing but 
elated at the success of his attempt. He would explain, 
that he has found it to be comparatively easy to merely 
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think out his subjects, and to frame his conclusions to the 
satisfaction of his own mind ; but when he comes to trace 
these out on paper, in a clear and connected style adapted 
for the perusal of readers to whom the ideas will be in 
great part new, he feels his inability, alike, either to flo 
justice to the great subjects, or to meet the expectations 
that one might form, in a literary point of view. Whether 
the exercise of deep thought, and a consequent fertility of 
ideas, be inconsistent with fluency of language, he leaves to 
others to decide ; he only knows that he experiences, what 
may be called, an unpliancy in the faculties which should give 
expression to thought, when it happens to be deep and 
close. He has, however, done his best, and he hopes the 
reader will accept it as such. The work has been written 
by bits and scraps, amidst the cares of daily business, and of 
many other disturbing elements, which necessarily interfere 
with the composure requisite to evolve and indite in 
orderly sequence, ideas pertaining to such profound subjects 
as are here dealt with. He can only hope, that the faults 
observable, will not materially affect the sense which ho has 
mtended to convey. Of the absolute value of the thoughts 
propounded, and their intrinsic coherency as a whole, apart 
from their poor setting, the writer is bold to declare, that 
he holds a high estimate ; otherwise, he would never have 
beipn at the labour to put them into print. But he not only 
feeli^ assured of their value, intrinsically, but also of iheir 
practical value to the world at large; and also, of the 
appropriateness of the times, for their publication. The 
litera^'. of the world have long been offering solutions of 
the difficulties which beset the varieties of religious belief, 
and the enigmatic monstrosities which enlightened reason 
thinks it detects in some of them; holding, as these enigmas 
do, in unaccountable subjection, the minds of millions of men, 
who, otherwise, seem amenable enough to common sense. 
Whether the solutions here offered, of such difficulties, are real- 
ly truer and more consistent than those which have been of- 
fered by others, time, that proves all things, can alone shew. 
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AUM, 

This is a form of salutation to the Deity, and common- 
ly precedes forms of prayer, or invocations. It is nearly 
the same in substance as that which is in use among 
Christians — To the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, As a 
tri'literal symbol of Deity, it partakes, to a great extent, of 
the nature of that divine formula which we find in th e Bi- 
ble — I am Alpha (A), and Omega (0), the (M)ighty One. 
According to the Tamir poet, A, as being first, symbolizes 
the Eternal or Unchangeable God. But He has other 
attributes beside that of eternity, and the three-lettered 
form is, for appreciable reasons, used. Every thing that 
wo can think of, or that exists, is what it is because of its 
being one in a series of three. The word Ood, for instance, 
does not mean an abstraction, an independent entity. Ho 
is not, .and cannot be, an isolated Existence. He is God in 
relation, which is inseverable, to that which is not God, as 
yet. There is no letter or combination of letters of the 
Alphabet, which is capable of denoting an isolated being or 
thing, for, as stated, all exist and are, by virtue of relation- 
ship. God is God, because Humanity is bis body ; just 
as man is man, because he is the head, in respect of which 
tvomari is the ivomb, or body. Wo could as reasonably 
entertain the idea of a human head living without a body, 
as entertain the idea, that the Deity exists apart from •man 
and the material creation. He is above all, and in all things, 
but He has no existence apart from them. The Deity is a 
cause, which must work by means ; the means being, what 
woman is to man, a part of himself. The male principle is 
cause, the female principle is means, and ofispring is the 
object, end, ultimation, eflfect, or what term else we may use. 
It is in this sense that the syllable AUM, represents not 
merely the Deity, but the Deity in His operations. The 
worshiper approaches a working Deity, and in uttering 
the mystic syllable, offers himself as the material to bo 
worked upon. The name, Udgitha, means, that which goes 
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forth operative ; and Qayatri, the steps or stages by which 
the harmonious procession of the divine power reaches the 
self-devoted worshiper. The Vedic AUM, corresponds to 
the Biblical form before given, and one description will do 
fcfr both. Though the serial form of cause, means, and end, 
was mentioned to show tho order in which all activity must 
necessarily proceed, the three-lettered formula or symbol 
is not really in accord with that order, for the reason, that it 
represents Deity merely as cause (A', and means (M) . 
for tho eflTect would be not in the divine, but in the human 
sphere. So the Christian formula of Deity, is limited in the 
same manner, and for the same reason. A, represents 
Abba, the Male Parent-cause ; U, stands for Son (Gr. u-ios), 
a secondary cause ; and M, represents the inferior Mother- 
form of Deity; by moans of which, the son, as in her womb, 
is to be projected into an ultimate sphere, as the Parent- 
cause in ultimates. M, stands for mahat, might, or great- 
ness, because it has been gathered from without, just as the 
foetus again accretes to itself might and greatness from the 
mother-substance. The work of the heavens, is the sub- 
jugation of the earth ; therefore progeny, or sons, are 
likened to weapons or extensions of the parent-force, and the 
parent who possesses them, to a mighty man. As arrows 
in the hand of a mighty man, so are children^ -as a means 
of subduing enemies. 

In entering upon a work of this kind, there must 
necessarily occur repeated instances where the reader will 
be liable to feel as though tho explanations are inconclusive, 
or mere arbitrary accommodations. But each branch of 
enquiry, and each principle of interpretation, shall have 
due attention and elucidation in their place. 

THE SRUTI. 

Sniii means, things heard. Men are every where com- 
manded to hear what God shall say to them. It amounts 
to tho same, whether we call the divine oracles, as in tho 
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East, that which comes by the ear, or whether we call them, 
as in the West, the Word of God; meaning, that rod which 
is to bo feared and obeyed. Word is xoort^ a plant, shoot, 
or rod. 

Men, in Scripture, are said to see before them, but 
to hear from behind. To see, is active and positive; to hear, 
is a passive and submissive attitude towards that which is 
above us. But the exterior human ear is by conformation 
adapted to receive sounds from the front, and below, rather 
than from behind and above. This must be explained. There 
are five external senses; beginning from the lowest, touch, by 
the skin,' takes note of solid substances ; taste, by the palate , 
tries the essences of organic substances ; smell, by the 
olfactory organs, observes the qualities of aromas; sight, by 
the eye, is adapted to the aether, or solar atmosphere, and 
hearing, by the ear, is effected by the air. In this last in- 
stance, it will be observed, that the ascending order is 
broken, for while the eye, which is the organ of the front 
or intellectual part of the brain corresponds to the aetherial 
or solar element, the ear, which is the organ of the hinder 
or emotional part of the brain, and superior to the other, 
descends to the grosser air, as its element. In the times 
to come, of man's renovation, it is promised, that he shall 
hear a voice behind him teaching him of the way in which 
to walk. And one of the most important books of the Bible, 
the Revelation of John, was delivered to him after his being 
prepared to receive it, by first hearing the Voice, which comes 
to the natural mind from behind ; that is, coming in the di" 
rection from the posterior region to the front of the br^in. 
But the truth is, man has six senses, and the sixth, is tho 
highest, that which, if developed and allowed free action, 
as will bo the case hereafter in his restoration, will hear 
the divine Voice. 

Man^s organa of sense correspond to the degrees 
of natural substance, ranged thus, — solid substances, 

* 3 . 
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essences, aromas, air, aether, magnetic element, primal 
element ; which last, constitutes the atmosphere, as it were, of 
the central sun of Space. The eye is aetherial, the higher ear 
is of the prime element which links nature to spirit. To 
' the magnetic element, a prone-inclined interior ear corres- 
ponds, the organ which yielded to the tempter^s voice when 
primal man, by listening, fell from his integrity. The 
phrase abroad in some writings, the magnetism of the 
holls,^^ is thus absolutely correct. But more on this point 
in the sequeL 

Sruti, is commonly accepted as meaning, things 
heard ; but this cannot represent, as man accepts it, the 
essential meaning. Sruti, if from srut means obedience, 
and obedience, in fallen man, involves organic and constitu- 
tional change ; if from Svri, it means the reception of what 
is sounded out. But, svir, means also, to torment, wound, 
kill; and svaru, a form of the same root, means, an arrow, 
Indra's thunderbolt, sparkles from the sacrificial fire. Now 
taking the general gist of all these meanings, we find the 
Sanscrit, smti, and the English, heard, to afford exactly the 
same sense; for heard is eared, and to ear, is to dig or plough, 
thus, by torment, to subdne and make obedient, as the 
land to the husbandman^s use. Sruti, if not exactly the 
same word, at least, corresponds to the English, script, 
also meaning, that which is engraven, or digged into. Thus 
we see, that sruii, means, things heard; and heard, means 
engraved, cut into, as the arrow or thunderbolt cuts in. 
Hence, the essential meaning of sniH, is that which is en- 
graven upon the Soul by the Divine Hand ; and it follows, 
that all we have on earth in the shape of Veda, or Bible, is 
but the mere reflection or echo of the interior reality. 

{ 

Man^s outer ear is below the organism of the cere- 
bellum or hinder brain, just as the eye is below the organism 
of the cerebrum or front brain; all indicative of the down- 
^Yard tendency of the sensual-jiatural inclinations. This is 
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why the air is the element of the outer car, standing as a 
sentinel against danger, rather than as betokening obedi- 
ence in any especial way. The true ascending order of 
the senses, in conformity to their respective elements, was 
shewn. The outer and lower ear is one with the air ; the^ 
eye, the gate of the frontal brain, is one with the asther, 
and the inmost ear, the door of the posterior brain and di- 
rected upwards, is one with that element which is still more 
subtle than the aether — the life-breath of the sun’s lungs, as 
we may say, and known to the ancients as the Primum 
Mobile or First Mover, the home of physical heat, the 
medium of communication between the heavens and earth. 
Now, it is by the operation of this unseen organ, thi^ 
inner up-turned ear communicating with the outmost car- 
plane, or the plane of language, and acting independently 
of the perverted magnetic plane, that Sruti, or oracular 
mythic eflPusions of every shade and digree reach the 
outer plane of life. 

It is supposed by Western thinkers, that religious 
doctrine can be treated and kept separate from physical 
science, and from philosophy; and they wonder to find 
Vedic literature and its dogmas so blended with natural 
or cosmic philosophy, as is the case in the various schools 
of the East ; but such a separation is an impossibility, 
unless we would so cramp the limits of both as to practically 
leave them but mere torsos or trunks, deprived alike of 
primal head and naturally developed extremities. No 
way offers itself to us of properly treating the simplest 
sacred subject without including its concomitant natural 
scientific elements. Scientific digressions, which must 
necessarily bo brought in here and there, may seem dry 
matter to some, but there is really no alternative, if tho^ 
corresponding spiritual facts are to be fairly apprehended. 

Doubtless, this higher and more exquisite ear, spoken 
of above, exists to some rudimentary extent, even now 
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in every man, bub its existence, however finely developed, 
is not sufficient to secure a safe passage down for inspira- 
tional or mythic truth. In ordinary mental processes, the 
emotions generated in the cerebellum or will-principle, flow 
into the intellectual or frontal region to be invested there 
with what may be called, their garment of circumspection, 
as a means of attaining their objects. But this intellec- 
tual brain, in its inmosts, is the tree of sensual knowledge, 
the perverted magnetic plane, the serpent on the outskirts 
of Eden, the intellectual light which affords to Satan his 
cold, bright angelhood ; and heavenly truth, if transmitted 
through such a medium, would not retain much of its 
pristine character by the time it reached this outer plane 
of earth. It would, os an actuality, descend, but in its 
transmission, would be cpntorted from its original form to 
the idealism of the fallen natural mind; it would bo simply, 
of the earth, sensual ; and entirely bereft of its original 
high mythic qualities. 

When sacred utterances are characterized as Sruti, 
we may accept the term as contradistinguishing them from 
ordinary mental effusions, which are essentially rational, 
and according to the dictates of the natural corporeal 
judgment. Sruti, would thus be tantamount to utterances 
unrecognizable, illogical, or irrational, from the natural point 
0^ view. When divine or mythic utterances are to be 
transmitted, the intellectual brain is thrown into a torpid 
or quiescent state, and they then descend, in their germinal 
state, from the plane of the inner ear where they are first 
received, through the will or hinder part of the brain, and 
thence on by an interior way to the outer ear, without 
being affected by the proclivities of the perverted intellect, 

c 

The Bible represents the receivers of Gospel, as foolish, 
(that is, unintellectual) when tried by the worldly-wise 
standard. Not many wise are called,^^ because the 
intellect cannot, as a rule, receive the heavenly influences. 
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It will die rather thaa yield to them, it will die at length 
under the compulsory reception of them. So with poetic 
or mythic inspiration in the high faculties of the mind, as 
with that of the gospel in the soul. Not many wise, that 
is, not many of those in whom the intellectual principle 'is 
well developed, are competent to receive and transmit the 
decending mythic influences which develope into true poetry 
for men. The ‘‘ simple^' are usually the experts, here. 

The outer ear-plane, is that of the air, of sound, of 
speech or language. Hence, when the burning ideal-germs 
of high truth descend from the upper to the lower ear, or 
mental region of speech, the faculties of language or word- 
picturing become correspondingly stimulated, and a fluency 
results which is entirely above and beyond that which 
accompanies the usual common processions of thought. 
That there are latent in the human subject, extraordinary 
powers, by which sublimest thought may find sublimes t 
vocal expression, is well attested by the numerous instances 
in which comparatively uneducated persons have, when 
in somnambulic or extatic states, delivered themselves in 
strains of eloquence. In such cases, it is plain, that the 
action of the descending germinal truth-forms is automatic, 
that is, they fall as quickening germs into their mental soil, 
and there envolve themselves in appropriate language by 
their own inherent selective powers. 

All mythic langnage, as we may now see, is what is heard 
in, or impressed upon, the highest and pure regionof the hu- 
man brain, a region which may fairly be termed the solar- 
celestial of man’s organization ; and when thus heard, it still 
preserves itself unaffected, in its descent, from any influence 
of the human natural mind. Even the language itself, if the 
process is perfect, is evolved independently of any co-ope- 
ration of the utterer. As our subject is the Sruti,^^ or feal 
myth, it would bo out of place to consider the nature of ut- 
terances in which the process is imperfect, or of a mixed 
and diluted character. 
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Scripture, as a name given fco sacred books, is. so, 
because God inscribes or engraves His truth upon the soul 
or heart Heart means court, and the heart upon which 
He writes, is that highest, purest, organ which occupies 
the back part of the head; an organ, in its real and 
material, though impalpable essentials^ which is constituted 
of the solar substance itself, and bearing the same relation 
to certain parts of the front brain, which the sun^s heat 
bears to his light. This heart, the highest and central 
organ of the body, is the outwork or vestibule of heaven — 
the sensible abode of Deity, who calls himself “The 
Dweller in the Heart.^^ It is the same subline organ which 
is referred to, whether as forming, a dwelling for tho 
Dweller, an ear digged into or opened to the divine Voice, 
or a soul -tablet on which the Sacred Scriptures are 
engraved. 

Now, having said that all mythic utterances, that is, 
Sruti of every degree, are born and elaborated in that puro 
solar sphere to which sin and disorder have never pene- 
trated, tho question presents itself — What should wo 
reasonably expect the general purport to be, of such commu- 
nications ? Or, to put the question in another form — What 
subject of sufficient interest could occupy the minds of 
the Intelligences of that sphere, which requires to be trans- 
mitted down, as being of like interest to ourselves ? There 
can be but one answer, and upon that may be unhesitat- 
ingly based the whole scheme, as it resolves itself, to be 
unfolded in this book. The subject of subjects, of para- 
mount interest to pure Intelligences and men alike, is. The 
Eestoration 01 MAN, through the destruction of Evil, and 
the permanent establishment of Good, upon this Earth. 
The burden of every genuine mythic utterance — be it of the 
Bible, of the Koran, of the Veda ; be it chastest hymn-like 
lyric, or scurrilous satire ; be it high cosmic science, wrought 
out in Parana or TJpanishad, or be it simplest, peurile 
Folk-lore—consist in a series of events clustering around the 
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Avatars, «.round the smcoes^^ive stages of the descent of the 
Bivine Life towards this outer world, when the due time 
shall come. It wenld, though, be next to impossible for 
tire unpractised to detect the description of any of these 
events as underlying ordinary mythic utterances ; and yet 
they are there, bare as it is possible to mafce them, in the 
present state of verbal usage. Thei^e could be no readier 
means of drawing a full measure of distrust and ridicule 
upon this work, than to recount some of the works which 
have been mythically produced, and, as a consequence, 
are really figurative descriptions ofevents of the first impoi t- 
ance to the welfare of our race. 

The Sruti or Sacred Scriptures of the various races, 
are thus seen to be “ remains,” literary indeed, but far 
removed in character from the literary brain-work of men. 
Here we are to look for the xeal instrument which has 
gradually improved and modified the dialects of the nations. 
The mythic chanters and writers have been the unconscious 
teachers of language, the moulders of the popular tongue, 
in all ages of time, in all stages of language, among all 
tribes of people. But while, on the one hand, mythic 
effusions of a certain inferior and popular kind have furnish- 
ed continuously, age after age, the exemplars of improved 
lingual construction, intended for, and worthy of, study and 
imitation, we are, on the other hand, entirely precluded 
from entertaining the opinion that such forms of language 
as that of the Sanscrit, the Pali, the Zend, the Uebrew, 
the Arabic (of the Koran), the Homeric and Hellenistic 
Greek, the Icelandic of the Eddas, or even the Shen Tamir, 
were ever dialects in common colloquial use. There has 
simply been a high poetic or sacred dialect, along-side of 
the colloquial one. • 

The diction of the original Sacred Books of every 
people, is at this day what it has always been*— a strange 
tongue to the people who reverence and look to them. 
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These Sacred Books, in fact, need, respectively, translating 
into the Vernacular tongue of the people, before they can 
be understood, except to some extent by the learned few. 
Wo must put from our minds the vain assertions of modern 
scholars, that any of these sacred languages are rich, 
expressive, high-polished, and so on. They doubtless 
possess these qualities, judged from an immortal stand- 
point, but the man who would say so, judging of them 
merely as works of hum^ skill, speaks at random perhaps, 
mistaking, in his enthusiasm, the insurmountable difficulties 
he encounters, in respect of inflexional and syntactical 
construction, as so many instances of literary opccellenoe 
or polish. 

He who soberly and without prejudice takes up the 
study of any of these sacred tongues, must soon be con- 
vinced, if he has a discerning judgment, that all the gram- 
matical rules that grammarians can invent or frame will 
not meet the exigencies of the case ; that in conse- 
quence of the frequency of the apparently anomalous 
forms of construction which present themselves such 
writings cannot be reckoned amenable to the ordinary laws 
of lingual or verbal inflective combination. To attribute 
those difficulties to the antiquity of the writings, is a mere 
shift, for antiquity, in respect of linguistic forms, means 
simplicity, rather than complexity of construction. But 
the subject will have more attention in its place. It is 
in the meaning of root words, as they are called, that 
exegetical science is primarily at fault, the apparent diffi- 
culties of construction being the secondary result. 

Though all sacred writings do not partake of these 
characteristic “ difficulties'^ to the same extent, yet, what 
has been said, applies more or less to all mythic utterances. 
We should perhaps not be far wrong, if we accept it as 
a general rule, with exceptions of course, that the higher 
the sacredness of the book, the greater is the divergence 
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of its diction from that which could havo prevailed at any 
time in the intercourse of common life ; which, put into 
another form of expression, presents to our minds the 
remarkable truth, that the Divine Voice reaches men, as to 
their natural consciousness, in a dialect which wa are* 
obliged to account strange and foreign to them. We 
cannot but accept this as the Divine Willi seeing that it 
is a common, patent fact ; and it should lead every thought- 
ful person to seriously consider how it affects mankind ; or 
rather, what are the circumstances in man^s state which 
accord with such a fact. 

It needs not argument, one should think, here to esta- 
blish the truth that education, even the best religious 
education, is powerless, as to directly raising the religious 
principle in the soul of man. Religion is love and devotion 
looking upwards ; knowledge, is not necessarily heavenly, 
its symbol is the serpent. Whatever else it may be able 
to effect, such as social amelioration and so forth, religious 
teaching, in itself, fails to reach and influence the hidden 
man of the heart.^^ For the present, this must stand as it 
is. Sacred Books, with all their divine precepts, doctrines, 
promises and examples, can do no more than furnish the 
devotee with, as it were, reflective realizations of the ideas 
innate to his spiritual condition. The religious experiences 
of all time shew, that the grasping of the soul towards this 
or that truth is but the outward expression of a pre-exist- 
ing internal condition, which has at length become matured 
when, as manifested, the corresponding truth could be so 
eagerly and practically appropriated. Truth cannot pene- 
trate to the soul ; if they meet, it must bo by the soul 
stooping to adopt the truth. 

The teachings of Sacred Books might, we can suppose, 
make men wiser, but to develope this kind of wisdom 
without a corresponding internal basis, would be to dove- 
lope the intellectual pride of the fiend, and a wisdom that 

• 4 
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could only be, as was said, of the serpent. Here are the 
circumstances we are in search of, that accord with the 
giving of Sacred Books in comparatively unknown tongues. 
The root of the words muse, mystic, myth, is considered to 
bo mu, signifying to cover, hide, clothe, as in language. 
The Deity speaks to men in parables — “ without a parable 
spake he not unto thera/^ Divine Truth, more pure and 
resplendent than the light, must be veiled, covered, 
bedimmed, hid in figure and allegory, before it can be set 
for man’s acceptance. The sacred writings themselves, are 
veilings to their more interior forms of truth, but it is lift 
for men to complete this series of coverings — to more fully 
hide the truth from their eyes — by means of their trans- 
lations, interpretations and glosses, modelled by each one 
to suit his cherished opinions ; for he has no power to act 
otherwise, however honestly intentioned. Every truo 
religious doctrine, and every religious heresy, may alike bo 
confirmed to the satisfaction of their respective advocates, 
by appeal to sacred writ. It is open to every one to 
contort the apparently indecisive language of the Sacred 
Books, to suit his own fancy — it may be for righteousness 
and good, in the case of this man, it may be for wrong 
and evil in the case of that. Hence, the countless number 
of schools and sects of religious opinion. The more intel- 
lectual the people, the greater the tendency to divisions 
aild sub-divisions of opinion ; not one of which but may 
claim, perhaps, divine sanction. Men are not what their 
sacred writings make them, but the sacred writings are 
just what men’s acceptation of them makes them ; and their 
deity corresponds. And yet, the Sacred Books are a mirror 
in which the good man may, for his guidance, see reflected 
the painfully subduing experiences of his own pilgrimage on 
\3arth, as well as the ineffable recompences which await 
him at his journey^s end. And for the world at large too, 
its system of Sacred Books is as indispensable as earth^s 
isupply of food. 
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This is not a work in which to criticise, as to their merits, 
the more doctrines and deeds of men, further than our sub- 
jects require for exemplification. All alike have sinned. But 
it may bo, that some will think that the inefTectivencss of 
sacred writings to infiuenco men through the mere process 
of teaching, has been overdrawn. Tho burden, directly or 
indirectly, of all Scripture messages to man, is self-surren- 
deiy, self' sacrifice, a dying unto the present life, a reviving 
unto that which is to como- Tho ceremonial rites and 
observances prescribed by Buddhism, by Brahmaism, by 
Shamanism, Judaism, Mahomedanism, and Christianity, all 
exclusively refer to sacrificial and regenorativo processes 
in tho soul itself ; and this would bo clearly seen, were the 
vails removed from Scripturo and from the hearts and eyes 
of men. In all these instances, from the extreme East to 
tlie extreme West, mere outward symbolical forms have 
been, with tho apparent consent of Scripturo, been substi- 
tuted for the interior vital processes themselves. Is tho 
Scripture, as read, definite or in lefiuite, effectual or ineffec- 
tual here ? The blood of beasts may flow, or utensils be 
cleansed, tho sacred fire bo sustained, or pilgrimages 
performed, but the evil of the man, the object aimed at, 
is not touched, Where the divine injunctions do happen to 
stand out in clear and decisive language, unquestionable, 
they prove still ineffectual. Tho mind shrinks back into 
itself from encountering them ; and then some subterfuge 
is sought suitable to the occasion. Pious or impious, self- 
preservation is the all-powerful law which prevails. The 
sum and substance of all such subterfuges — we may almost 
say, of all subterfuges Avhatevcr, is safety through somo 
cherished form or other of tho doctrine of vicarious 
sacrifice. Other life blood shall flow rather than that of tho 
sinner’s soul ; the pot is zealously scoured rather than the 
heart ; the sacred fire may be on tho iiouse-hold hearth, if 
formality now goes so far at all, but devotion is cold, and 
corruption remains unconsumed ; the earthly shrine is built, 
or visited, with all shew, but the face is not towards heaven. 



SCRIPTHRE iUB*EflVISNT TO MAN- 

Salvation by vicarious sacrifice, is the essence of human 
hope, East and West. In principle, there exists no differ- 
ence between the poor Shanar sacrificing his cock to avert 
wrath, and the evangelical Christian by faitV^ transferring 
his liabilities to the Man upon Calvary. The teaching of 
every Church, of every sect that exists, is more or less but 
^ specious system of presenting acceptable and pleasant 
subterfuges to escape, if possible, that one great ordeal 
which our frail humanity instinctively dreads — the dying 
personally unto sin. It is this instinct which chiefly lends 
to death its gloom, a gloom which no strewing of bright 
flowers can wholly dispel. 

The Shastrfi and the Bible alike declare, that it is 
through much tribulation, prostrating sufferings, scathing 
fire, that man can rise to pure immortal life ; and yet we all 
willingly deceive ourselves, cherishing, in some of its 
million forms, the unfounded doctrine, that we may each 
one escape sacrifice through the immolation of some other 
victim. Scriptures may appear to countenance, and tho 
instincts of humanity to corroborate, this widely prevailing 
doctrine of vicarious sacrifice ; but it is not in accordance 
exactly with either rational judgment or the absolute truth, 
of Scripture, as we shall hereafter see, in its proper place 
Tho truth here sought to be exemplified is — that the real 
tenor of Scripture is in kindest mercy hid from natural 
man; at the same time that he can gather therefrom, 
instruction suited to his every possible need. 

DHARMA, SATYA. 

There are, as all are convinced, two opposing princi- 
pies operative in the world. It is not of very great con- 
sequence, at this stage, whether wo regard them as mere 
principles, or as actual self-conscious personalities, repre- 
senting their respective systems ; for until we clearly 
apprehend what constitutes a mere principle, and what a 
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personaJity, we had better use either, just as ordinary 
usage and the occasion may dictate. All who read Sacred 
Books know well, that falsity and evil are inseparable 
from the elements of weakness, and that they are to even- 
tually fall before the power of truth and goodness. Od 
surveying the various systems of things around us, we 
see the principles of strength and weakness everywhere 
manifest in the distinctions of sex. Scripture too, supports 
this view, presenting womanto us as the weak vessel, both 
physicallyand morally. Man, is the form of positive force, the 
lover; she, the receptive form and object which seduces 
him from his true allegiance and steadfastness. She leads, 
in the way of error and transgression, ho follows. Bud- 
dhism teaches — that which is named Woman, is Sin’^ j 
and Christianity, that spiritual purity consists in being free 
from defilement by women. But we may sum up and say, 
that the ceremonial laws of all people recognize contact 
with the woman as defilement. Here we have presented 
to us the two principles, distinct and antagonistic, so long 
as they are apart ; but constituting a unity of energy and 
error when combined. The modesty of feminine virtue, 
and the sense of shame which, since the loss of innocence, 
spontaneously attaches to the more intimate relations of 
the sexes, betray the evil consequences which ensue there- 
from ; and if requisite, would alone suffice for proof of what 
sex-distinctions and intercourse morally represent. Th^re 
is opening for deep moralizing here ; this sensitiveness to 
shame, or let it be, sense of decency, if we will gloze over 
the discreditable cause, had no existence in Eden. Its 
depth is commensurate still, with man's distance from tho 
Eden-state, indicating the measure of his fall from that state 
of innocence. The Aboriginal occupies the highest place 
here, and the people representing the most advanced 
civilization, the lowest. Then what folly is betrayed by 
these last, in their squeamish delicacy, towards others when 
reprobating the manners of people whose harmless genius 
has no need for the cultivation of such fastidiousness in 
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sexual matters ! In man’s fallen state, sexual intercourse 
is sin, as his sense of shame betrays. 

Then sin, at least of the type hero shewn, is a necessity 
of our being ? The one and only answer is — sexual union is 
a law. In man’s fallen state, sex-intercourse is, according to 
a Scriptural expression, a sowing to the flesh ; and he who 
does so, will surely reap therefrom his harvest of spiritual 
death. Hence, there is a law of sin operating, and its 
evolution is, of necessity, sin and spiritual deaths But death 
is Life’s mask. 

Now it must be evident, that what has been advanced, 
however true it may be as moral facts in a sort of abstract 
history of humanity, it does not agree with natural obser- 
vation and experience. This we will look into before we 
proceed furthei’, as it affords us an instructive instance of 
the hiatus or gap Avhich separates the actualities which 
mythic language describes, from the circumstances which 
surround us. The statements made, and the doctrines 
implied, are perfectly scriptural, and of course, true ; but 
withal, the facts of outer life are a contradiction to them in 
very material respects. Although not directly to the present 
point, enough has been already said in former pages to shew, 
that Scripture, and wo may include mythic productions in 
general, view and estimate things and events from above ; 
that while they take cognizance of, and describe causes 
and the initiatory stages of action and state, our minds, it may 
be, aro occupied with what are in reality produced, yea, are 
thrice re-produced and ultimated, effects. We are, as we 
may on the earth, looking up to phcnominal effects 
projected to our view from the clouds above us ; while the 
Intelligences which give expression to the Sruti sit throned 
in the sun, the seat of natural cause, the focus of day and 
of doing. It may henco be easily judged, how impossible 
often-times it must necessarily be, to reconcile mythic des- 
cription with natural circumstance. W e know how much the 
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aspect of a thing may differ, viewed from divergent points, 
or by different minds ; bub in the case we are considering, 
it is not a mere change of 7iew, the very things themselves 
are changed, both in essence and manifestation. A. des- 
cription appropriate to the higher point of view, as mythic 
language must be, cannot evidently be also appropriate to 
the lower. If transferred, and made to do duty in its 
strange sphere, there must be a wrenching of something 
from its ligitimate connection and use ; either there must 
result misrepresentation, or the verbal expressions must, 
by a kind of convention, be allowed to assume fictitious 
meanings, corresponding to the altered circumstances. 
The words of our common languages are all mythic, or 
from the solar stand-point, in respect of their radical and 
true import ; all have been bestowed upon man by means 
of the Sruti, or mythic utterances, in their various forms *, 
and it is only by arbitrarily imposing upon these words 
various and forced meanings — multitudinous shades of 
meanings, suited to tho context or the occasion — that 
anything like sustained coherence in sense and diction can 
bo educed from mythic lore. Thus, language, in its collo- 
quial or popular usage, divorced from its original grand 
ideals, and from its status of au immutable symbolism, has, 
in its degradation, become but a system of shifting signs^ 
at tho mercy of every sleight-of-hand performer. 

• 

To the want of the means of identifying mythic terms 
with, and applying them to, the particular subjects that 
should, on the natural plane, be repi^esented by them ; and 
of the misapprehension that thereupon ensues, attention 
shall be given in course ; only glancing at the fact in pass- 
ing— that Man, in his wondrous organization, constitutes tho 
world of Scripture and myth ; that it is upon him that tko 
geography, and history, and astronomy of Sacred Books 
all concentre, and that in him all have their realization. 
One has only to separate the literary loro of the world into 
its to parts, the mythic and the natural, to discover how 
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vastly tlio former preponderates, and what astounding 
misconceptions are, to the present hour, derived from it. 
We have here digressed to our old subject; that of the 
Sruti, or mythic utterance. Unfortunately for the per- 
sj)icuity of our work, if it should otherwise chance to have 
possessed any, all things that we can be called to examine, 
exist after an orbic ideal, and our pursuit necessarily leads 
us round and round. In doing so, we can scarcely avoid 
coming now and again, upon some of our old subjects. 

In their spheral relations, sex distinctions are repre- 
sented by the yellow and white of the egg, the male or 
yellow drawing, absorbing and assimilating the passive 
white, while that which is resistant and unassimilable, the 
shell, is rejected as exuviao. Inorganic nature represents 
sex-distinctions in its land and water, continents and seas : 
the one ascensive, steadfast, as looking up gratefully for 
blessings, past and to come ; the other tending downwards, 
“ unstable as water, barren as the hungry sea. The action 
of the male is that of the attracting nucleus in a passive 
matrix; as the sown seed-germ in the soil; as the heated 
globule of air, which involves itself in moisture until its 
positive force or ardour is so far quenched, that an equili- 
brium is established between its sustaining power and the 
dead weight of water in which it has involved itself. These 
examples are deeply instructive in their bearing, if under- 
stood. There is but one force in existence, we may term it 
the power of love, or of heat, or of positivity ; and it has but 
one primitive phase, one mode of motion, which is, the 
vortical sweep or whirl, into which, vacuum-like, by reason 
of its relative levity or life-fullness, the grosser surround- 
ings tend to flow. Here we may see too, on the one hand, 
the explanation so far as it goes, of the nature of universal 
attraction, and on the other, that of universal gravitation. 
Vortical centres of action, mean, centres of higher activity, 
higher levity or the power of lifting, and higher vitality in 
connection with the universal Vital Existence. The grosser 
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particles surroandicg a vorticle of air, gravitate into it aa 
into a higher state of life, of which they are to partake ; the 
grosser substances also, constituting the surface of the earth, 
gravitate towards its central vortex, and thus tending to 
an equilibrium, for the same reason. All things, except the* 
natural mind, gasp for, and drink in, the elements of a su- 
perior life ; all gravitate upwards — not downwards — to their 
primal source of life. The gross shell of our orb gasps for 
the central solar life in its bosom, and in doing so, gravita- 
tes inwards— not downwards — to it; the planets gasp for, 
and gravitate to the sun, the fount of their life ; and lastly, 
the iron, gasps for, under certain conditions, and gravitates 
to, its own magnetic focal source of energy. Each invol- 
untary heave of the human chest for breath, is but a form 
of the one gravitative power by which all things are being 
continuously re-vitalized, and energized, and so raised nearer 
and nearer to the living source of Being. The vaciium- 
like vortex of subtler substantive life, thus conconteriug, 
and so pervading and actuating all forms, from atoms to 
solar systems and universes,” constitute the male force. 
The objects which yield themselves to this up-lifting 
tendency, are representative of feminine truth and faithful, 
ness in unfallen spheres ; while the iron, which looks away 
from the real centre of life, to a hyperborean one of its 
own, represents in first principles, the feminine, that is, the 
intellectual organism, which is unyielding and resistant to 
the higher assimilative life. 

The male or steadfast principle, is that which aggres- 
sively extends itself outwards, “ that which is from above 
the feminine, on the contrary, is that which is to be picked 
up and assimilated, that which is from beneath. Now if we 
imagine some comparatively high and pure stage o/ 
existence, where the two principles are balanced, where the 
male, by sheer vital force, can compel surrendery, can take 
up and sustain intact, the opposite principle, leaving no 
resistant remnant or shell to fall away, we conceive of a 

' 5 
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state where sexual intercourse, or the exercise of love on 
the part of the male, is not sin, is not productive of declen- 
sion, but is self -sacrificing, and, as it where, redemptive. The 
progeny that will result in such case, and be projected to a 
dower sphere, will in itself also possess a balanced nature, 
corresponding to the duality whence it sprang. But though 
balanced in itself, and inheriting a nature from both parents, 
as we will say, it yet possesses, as a compound form of force, 
but the relative proportion of the male energy of its male 
progenitor. If it proceeds to enact the male on passive sur- 
roundings, its sustaining power must prove deficient, there 
will be a falling away on the feminine or passive side, and a 
dragging down and degeneracy on the male side. Here sin is 
initiated, liere is a sowing to the flesh and we can see, by 
repeating the process to our minds, that the two natures 
which at first were balanced and able unitedly to maintain 
allegiance to the highest good, would at length, by the natural 
course of successive generation, retain but the shadow — if 
even that — of the primitive sustaiiniug power. This quench- 
ing process, often repeated from offspring to offspring, would 
necessarily tend to drown the dwindling life to the last 
spark ; till in the end, instead of the ardent male principle 
assimilating and lifiing the passive female, the ]*evcrso 
would bo the case } and the true male characteristics be 
obliterated and unrecognizable. Such is man — every man — 
the wreck of his primal self ; and such the silken cords by 
which our quondam giant has suffered hims^f to bo 
dragged down and enslaved. It is to this downward 
course of tlio male principle in its way to exterior birth, 
that the Scripture alludes, where it says, “ he goeth after 
Lor straightway as an ox goeth to tlic slaughter, or as a 
fool to tho corroction of the stocks Such is man's — every 
enan^s.--'^ Fall,'' 

The considercation which tho ordinary literature of 
the time claims of us, is that wliich tho intellect, in its 
debwnsod natural slate, voluntarily concedes j the considera- 
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tiun which sacrod or mythic literature extorts from tho 
mass of maukiud, is based upon instinct ; for it is often- 
times involuntary, and opposed to men's reason. Very 
many of our natural social institutions, and much that tho 
nioro enlightened" esteem as superstitions observances — ; 
which, if not exactly ill-judged and worse adapted, arc to 
say the least, not well suited to tho present circumstances — 
continue to hold th('ir place by virtue of instinct, by virtue 
of what may bo calluJ — tho blind, eyeless dictates of a 
supernal nature in man. The celibacy of tho priesthood iu 
different ohurchos, fur instance, is based upon instinct , ig 
tho reflection of feeling projected from that high, pure, and 
priestly plane of interior life, wdiich is capable, as an indi- 
vidual conscious entity, ono might say, of analyzing tho 
novitablo results of ordinary sexual concourse. To conlinn 
tho statements made, and so bring them homo to our own 
doors, allow it? to bo asked, Lives there tho man with soul 
so dead" that ho has never instinctively felt, that in bending 
himself to woman, even where tho tenderest natural ties 
liavo existed, lio has not thereby stooped in respect of manly 
nobility, and consciously lost ground, as her strong supporter, 
without elevating or any way benefiting her ? Theso are 
the sad undertones which come floating down to us as me- 
moutos of our lost Eden state. 

Hitherto we have been attempting to trace, in thes 
generative descent of man to his birth on this outer plane, 
the causes or influences which lead to that degradation 
which our experience, as well as tho strictures which mythic 
discourse is ever directing against him, more than suffici- 
ently attest. Maya has darkened the very lights in tlio 
expanse of his mind, has, from small beginnings, come at 
length to oxerciso such control as practically to extinguish 
the faculties which entitle tho human family to be reckoned^ 
in the gonuiuo senses of tho terms, as cither rational or 
possessed of moral rectitude. We will now proceed to 
examine tho means which tho Sruti reveal, as that by which 
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man's interior and exterior natures may be brought into 
harmony ; how the " falP^ or degradation wrought by 
sowing to the flesh/^ that is, by sowing human seed from 
unworthy— such as carnal and sensual — motives, may bo 
remedied ; in short, how Mdyft may become Satya, and the 
buried nnd obliterated man stand forth in more than his 
pristine power and majesty as Dharma-rajah, the Prince 
of Virtue. 

The sects of Christendom lay immense stress, in the 
comparisons which they are accustomed to make of their 
own with other religious creeds, on the tenet which they 
think peculiar to Christianity, namely, the redemption of 
the world by the sacrifice of a divine man — Jesus the 
Christ. It has been already stated, that all the Sruti that 
ever fell into the ears of men refer to events which cluster 
around the Avaturas or stages of descent —ascent, if wo 
will — by which mankind arc to attain beatitude in the 
divine bosom. To be more exact, it should bo explained, 
that the subjects, events, circumstances, which mythic lore 
presents to us, constituto primarily the history of the life 
of that dual Man (homo) who, as a centre or pivot to the 
entire human family, becomes the means of conveying 
down that substantive Divine Essence and Power which is 
to raise the entire race from its degradation, disorder, and 
nysery. The human family of all times, is made up of 
individuals — not one of whom is precisely like another— 
in the aggregate possessing infinite diversities of nature 
and experience. This family, made up apparently of such 
heterogeneous parts, is — oris to bo — inrealitj', a complete 
organized body, lacking not even a monad. For want 
of a better similitude, wo may liken the new heart or centre, 
pr pivotal man of this body, which is to reconstitute 
and raise it, to a vertical conduit let down, or rather work- 
ing its way down, through the successive direct lineal gene- 
rations, with their respective sub-extensions which form so 
many horizontal planes from the top throughout. This new 
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heart works its way down, reconstructing as it proceeds ; 
because not with the infancy of the race is it born into the 
world, but in the ** fulness of time” its descent takes place. 
This pivotal heart-man who is to occupy such an im- 
portant position, from whom humanity is to drink new lif(j, 
and who is thus to enact such a wondrous part towards every 
individual of the race, must, in order to fully perform his 
office, stand for that race God- ward, the mediatorial represen- 
tative of every individual particular of those .infinite diver- 
siiies above spoken of. Ho must inherit into every one of all 
those characteristic diversities, whatever they may be, good 
or bad, excellent or excrable; he must bo the entire race 
in miniature ; an organized and a perfect typo of its aggre- 
gate and component parts. This pivotal man’s experiences 
too, must be perfectly representative. His experiences of 
the universal life of the race, indeed, will necessarily grow 
out of his corresponding diversities of nature and character, 
but this does not comprehend all the experiences that are 
alluded to. Ills birth, both as to externals and internals, 
must be the circumstantial prototype — though subsequent 
in time — of the ancestral birth of the race ; its childhood 
and growth also, corresponding to his ; and altogether, 
his life’s history must be the exemplar, the very original, 
as to events, of the life-history of the great world 
into which he comes. And then, as to his bodily form 
or oragnization, to complete the resentative character, 
his personality must likewise sensitively embrace, in 
type and archetype, the lower physical creation as well as 
the human ; for all are links inseparable from one another. 
In him must bo the original of the constellated firmament, 
and of the monster haunted abyss ; the angelic heavens and 
infernus ; the hills and plains, rivers and seas ; the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms *, in him, in fine, all fulness 
must dwell ; even the fulness of Him who filleth all things.” 

Now, keeping all these particulars in mind, it becomes 
evident, that whatever may be predicated, is so of him first 
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wlio is the higher and represents ; and afterwards, in an in- 
ferior sense, of that which is represented. The whole is pre- 
dicated of him alone, whereas, the same whole of the Srnti 
lias to be infinitely divided, as we may say, for appropriation 
respectively, by the units represented. In this way it is 
correct to say, that the representative and pivotal man of 
the race, its new God-given heart, as it were, is the subject 
directly of all mythic literature ; and, more remotely, that 
this literature, .as its circumstantial details may suit, is dis- 
tributively applicable to humanity at large. It is through 
this pivotal man as being an incarnation of the Divine 
Essence, that the redemption of the race is to bo wrouglit 
out. Whether this incaimation or avatar be called Christ, 
or Krishna, or Buddha ; whether death reaches him through 
the licer^ or through the belly, is merely a figure -of- myth 
distincii' 'U to us. 

It has been sliown how tlie germinal soul of man, in its 
births to the outer plane by the natural course of procrea- 
tion, becomes, as it descends, more and more materialized ; 
that is, over-weighed with the matrix -matter or Muyd into 
which the germ is, as into a lower plane, successively sown ; 
the ultimate result being, that ho comes forth, as to liis 
original faculties, a buried man, a man cruslied under a 
weight of grave-clothes, llis whole being, liis thoughts, 
liis^desircs, his instincts, are but so many phases of Maya 
or oarthliiiess. liis pristine stability failed him at a certain 
point of his route ; up to that ho is strong, holding fast 
his integrity, drawing his inspirations from the source of 
Truth ; beyond that point, which, had ho sufficient previ- 
sion of his danger ho would never attempt to pass, he be- 
comes first weak, then false to his origin, and lastly — allow 
the case — callous to all but that which appeals to him 
through tho senses. The divine avataras hero present 
themselves for our consideration as the moans of, at least, 
rectifying what has gone wrong ; in other words, of sustain- 
ing man at tho point where he usually fails, and of retrieving 
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the degradation which has been wrought, by invigorating 
the male principle to that extent which shall enable it, not 
only to disenthral itself, but also to successively take up 
and endue with its own excellence and energy those resistant 
materializing or sensual planes the causes of its original, 
declension and helplessness. 

The mode of the redemption of the race is set forth in 
myth under an almost endless variety of aspects and forms. 
If we do not see this, it is because the vail of those special 
symbols and formularies of worship which wo have boon ac- 
customed to, is upon our eyes, and thus the nature of the 
real object is hidden from our sight. The human form 
which embodies the redemptive or regenerative Life des- 
cending as avataras, was compared just now to a conduit let 
down — that is, growi'ig say, as the roots, of the bodi-treo, 
by accretions from below — into the body of humanity in 
general. Indeed, a very common similitude in Scriptures 
and myth, and one that is instructive as well, is that of a 
tree, to represent the descending life of the heavens in the 
instance of the avataras. Buddha worshiped under the 
Bodi, and died under the Sal ; Abraham was buried under 
the Oak, and Absalom was seized and caught up by one ; 
Pentheus was entrapped by the Pino ; the Christian system 
has its tree of the curse or cross, its tree of knowledge, or 
death, and its tree of life ; the Moslem has his Sadr or lote- 
tree, at A1 Mamur in the seventh heaven ; Brahmanism has 
its Parijata, and other heavenly trees : the yew is esteemed 
sacred to the dead, and Scandinavia had its Yggdrasil. 

W e are dealing with myths, and from what has before 
been stated it must bo understood that when, for instance, 
a tree is mythically alluded to, a something is meant whic^h 
exists in the regions whence the utterance comes; an 
object it must be, occupying a position and performing 
functions in those spheres corresponding to the position 
occupied) and the functions performed, by the tree in tliu 
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natural sphere. The tree represents man’s supporter, it 
symbolizes, and its name implies, strength and stability • 
while man is the fading flower, the wind-driven grass 
The tree represents man’s saviour, for it is an organism 
which, by means of protruded salivary— which means 
saving/— seed, seeks out, seizes, and takes up for food parti- 
cles of dead matter at its lower extremity, and by continu- 
ally repeating the process gradually endows them, in their 
upwards course, with higher and higher digrees of life, till 
at length they are sent forth as pure forms for ever free of 
earthiness. By pushing its roots into the dense undis- 
turbed soil and disintegrating it, the tree represents the 
ploughman making ready for the heavenly seed ; by pro- 
truding its saliva-like seed, the tree becomes a sower ; 
and by delivering its gaiuage into the great storehouse 
of the serial elements, it represents the divine harvester. 
The tree represents man^s mediator, in that it occupies the 
entire interstice or transitional planes through which he 
must pass from utter moral death to the final fulness of 
life in Deity. It represents mediatorship, in that its highest 
point is as though it touched the sphere of essential Deity, 
imbibing thence Life for transmission downwards, afford- 
ing to each plane in succession that degree of vitality which 
is necessary to its sustentation and growth in its 
course upwards. As the tree represents the transitional 
spheres of man’s life, it thus also represents the stages 
of the regenerative process. Below the surface of the 
earth, by means of rootlets, its action is disintegrative; 
so in man’s soul, as its great trial proceeds, the 
heavenly Life-tree gradually works its way down. Thor’s 
hammer and Hari’s chakra are there at work, wrench- 
ing or cutting away their morsels, as the tree disintegrates 
and eats up the mineral soil. Death, unwilling sacrificial 
death, in its most terrible aspect to the natural mind, is 
represented in this disintegrative underground process. But 
once above the surface, light breaks in, and the work, which 
before was disintegrative and destructive, now becomes 
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veconstruckivo, the heavenly increments taking the place of 
those which suffer elimination, until the ascending focms 
emerge as pure essences, deathless, unchangeable. In 
mythic language, the disintegrated particles only, are 
termed earth, or, that which is eared — referring, gf 
course, not to common earth, but to man's interior 
nature*, just as nahtre” is that in him which has 
become natant, or floating above the sea of life's 
troubles by being horn into the sphere above. It is neces- 
sary to keep these and such like qualifications constantly 
in view, while studying myth, otherwise, instead of soaring 
amid high things as birds, we shall bo as groping moles in 
the earth, worse than we really are. The planes lower down, 
and not yet touched by any disintegrating power come under 
the general characterization of things under the earth 
while of the life which is above the tree, above the spheres 
of change, above the transitory heavens, Scripture is to us 
silent, for the reason, that the condition of things there is 
to man ineffable. Here then is teie tree, constituting the 
Way along which, as ho travels like the mineral particle up 
the vegetable organism, man is changed from absolute 
moral inertness to the condition of nirvtina, — assimilation 
to the essential lifo of Deity. Here is the tree ; it not 
only receives and distributes the higher life to the inferior 
members of its own body, but in its divine far-searching 
hunger it pierces the caverns of the grave in which nyiu 
lies, to burst and rifle it ; thus making the grand Spoiler 
yield his prey. 

In connecting tho symbolic Universal Tree which 
pierces the spheres with mythic names and history, such as 
of Budha, or Abraham, or Jesus tho Christ, we have to learn 
that such names are entirely epitliotic, denoting the part 
severally enacted, and therelative position of tho actor's place, 
in the regenerative path. The history of each is a description 
of tho lifo which appertains to a particular stage or 
sphere of that upward path. Each person, or his history 
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occupies, as one may say, but an internode of that grand 
tree ; entering upon it at birth, ascending through it, and 
working off, as the means of that ascent, the degree or body 
of earthliness characteristic of and a2:>pertaining to that 
s^iage. The deathof such body^^ is the finale of the passage 
through that stage ; death of it as a shell and discncum- 
brance from it, whereby birth is attained to the sphere 
and degree of life next above. The life of Buddha, for 
instance, sets before us the exiDerience of a soul — say a 
pivotal soul — passing through a sphere inytliically known 
by that name. The death of such a one would then take 
place as that soul rises or emerges on to the plane or ydanos 
represented by the sal tree ; fur the sal-tree is over 
him at death. In like manner, Abraham’s death or 
emergence from the shell would usher him into tliat 
sphere of tlic grand tree represented by the oak. The 
grand tree of the redemptive process, extends, as wo 
have seen, from the lowest earth to the higlicst heaven ; 
but wlien figures are presented, such as Biiddlia under tlio 
bodhi, or Abraham under the oak, it implies that the tree 
in question occupies only those spheres which stretch 
upwards from that represented by such a name. Bnd<lha 
or Abraham may stand, for aught there is to the contrary, 
for a sphere of tlie heavens ; in wliicli case, the rcdempl.ivo 
tree under wliicli ho is, and to which ho yields himself for 
resuscitation and perfection, would occupy merely the 
spheres intervening between that where ho is, and tlio 
extreme highest. The same may bo said of Clirist and the 
cross, with this difference, that the intensity of the snffei’- 
ings and other circumstances depicted in this latter case, 
prove that the sphere in which they could possibly occur 
must be whore tlio disintegrative crushing y^rocoss is yet 
applicable. But the same redemptive machinery is referred 
to, whether we say that Buddha died under the sal, or 
Christ died suspended under (Gr. cpi) the rood-tree. 

“ Under the Ash Yggdrasil^^ is the place, in northern 
mythology, Ayhero the gods should assemble, because to be 
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tliCTG, as explained above, is to worship, to die daily, or more 
and more to the outer life, and so rise to the inner, to sit 
in the draught of the full breeze and so inhale heaven's 
breath. The word Yijgdrasil, may be taken as a form of ask- 
draslcif meaning, the runic ash" with pendant, prehensiio 
roots ; or, as a form of yg<j-drasilj the terrible war-horse 
that in his eager pawing raises the earth by means of his 
hoofs — as the tree by means of its roots — and so opens the 
fountain Mimir •, or, as a form of hnrji-drasla, Odin's raven 
eager to stoop upon the carcase of man's dead nature and 
so resuscitate and elevate it, as the vulture does with the 
entrails of Prometheus. Agaiii^ the word may be compound- 
ed of ygj-dru-sllf the dreadful tree which pierces or cuts 
into ; or, lastly, of hugi, a wish or desire ; and drasla, to 
stoop over and fasten upon ; meaning, the divine love 
which yearns over and seizes upon lost man in the process 
of reclaiming and restoring him ; as says tho Edda, 
All-father desired a draught from Mi mips well-springs.’' 
This example of etymological analysis or dissection is 
quite legitimate and to tho point, in showing how words 
ill every languago may bo dealt with. Tho example is 
far-fetched intentionally. Whether tho myths and mythic 
languago of tho extreme North-west, or of tho South-west, 
of Indo-Cliina, India, or Scandinavia, bo investigated as 
they ought, there is tho one grand series of truths to be 
found underlying all — those relating to man’s redemptkin. 
The native of India may not care much for Scandinavian 
myths, but if bis mind is expansive, he ought to do so. 
All ^YO^ds are mythic, holding many an orphic strain. Tho 
poet aptly says, 

Could wo dissect tho bony frame of words, 

What mysteries of heaven and hell were bare 

Tliero is nothing strained in the interpretations given 
above ; the three syllables being so many root-words" 
bearing, in the dictionary, the ordinary meanings which 
we have seen applied. That such interpretations may Imp- 
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pen to be wide of those which the accepted scientific for- 
rnu]80 of the day would suggest^ need not be allowed to 
influence our convictions. 

.. They who speak the Tamir language should here 
recognize, in connection with the interpretations just given, 
the principle involved in — that laithirai means, both the 
sacred mango tree, and the horse ; and that Icnihar is 
the corresponding Sanscrit word, and means, the chui’ning- 
post ; it also means an axe, the axe which Parasur&ma 
flung into the ocean, and by the means of which the 
land of Malayala was churned up. Banda means, in 
Sanscrit, the churning-post or staff ; also punishment, 
the judge, a warlike force, and the lov^er part of a tree. 
Now putting all tliese facts with thoso related in tho 
Sruti regarding the churning of tho ocean, it becomes 
plain that this churning is a phase or particular portion of 
the process described under the figuro of the functions of a 
universal tree. Tt is the old, old story stiil, that of man^s 
redemption and liberation. The serpent lifted up on to the 
pole by Moses, is in Eastern myth, Vasuki on the churning- 
post; and both emblems point to the same reality, the 
Christians^ Son of Man^' on tho Cross. The same life-treo 
is referred to in each instance, that which is appointed to 
lift man to his eternal inheritance ; and the same sacrifice, 
tha*t of the intellectual-sensual nature of the race. It will 
be remembered what was said as to the stages included in 
the figure of a universal tree whose extent corresponds 
with the whole course which the human subject must tra- 
verse from lowest depth to infinite glory ; the instances 
now adduced, however, refer to the divine operation in 
particular spheres only. The process is really a judgment — 
the judgment ; for Danda, the churning-post, is the name of 
Yama, man’s judge. Now what is the principle implied in 
the word or in the process indicated ? The Bible 

represents Christ as virtually saying, ‘‘ if I ba lifted up as tho 
serpent on the pole, I will draw all men unto me ; and the 
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process of bein^ so lifted, qualifies mo to become man^s 
judge.” Here we see that the offices of both Vasuki and 
Danda are included in that which the “ Son of Man*^ 
assumes ; for Danda represents the lower part of the tree 
only, the region of judgment, and Vasuki the serpent, that is^ 
Vasuki the crown of flowers, the part which is lifted up, 
the upward extension, so to say, of the Danda-planes. 

Now, kind reader, do ask yourself What am I reading 
about ?” The writer is ready to give up the work in 
despair ; not that he has any lack of real subject-matter, 
such as it is, to keep him going for a long time yet, if need 
be ; but rather, that he feels quite perplexed in not having 
any basis from which to work, and so enlist the reader’s 
sympathetic comprehension at starting. What with the pro- 
foundest sense of the magnitude and vast importance of his 
subjects to his fellow men on the one hand, andbn the other, 
the consciousness of the insufficiency of what he is writing 
to convey wdth any clearness to the minds of readers the 
truths which he wishes, he is placed in no enviable position. 
Oh Fate ! The reader is reading about circumstances and 
events in the inner life of that man through whom redemp- 
tion is to be brought to the world — in w^hose mortal frame 
the anguish of a world will be concentrated. Let the reader 
realize this continually, in spite of figurative horses and trees, 
churns and axes — that everything here attempted to obo 
described relates primarily to that one man’s circumstances 
and experiences. This great and intensely interesting 
subject, could we appreciate it while in this life as wo ought, 
and which equally effects all races, is presented in different 
aspects in the books of the East and of the West, to 
suit the genius of the respective races, both regarding their 
mental inclinations and the parts they are yet to severally 
act in the great world tragedy. If we may use the expression, 
on making comparison there would appear to be more 
of the scourge held up to view in the Bible ; the con- 
dition of man being also more mournfully represented 
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in ifc than in the Scriptures of the East. There are 
two sides in the process of redemption. On the one side 
are the gods, demi-gods, angels^ anglers, or fishers of 
men^* to catch and draw up the sacrificial victim to the stake 
pr cross,” — to themselves in fact, in their pure, dual stead- 
fastness ; and on the other side, the shivering mortal nature 
about to be immolated, sinking under the terrors which 
have taken hold” upon it. Prom which ^ido will the reader 
choose to look 1 Eedemption, in effect, and according to 
tao Sruti, means, purifying the offering or sacrifice by 
drawing it up through fire, thus singeing off all carnal 
efflorescences that will not abide such a test. The avatars, 
as described, present the higher powers lifting, or churning 
up, or subjugating, what is beneath. All is prosperity, a 
sort of harvest homo to them. The experiences presented 
in the Bible are more on the lower or suffering side, more 
in accordance with what the experiences of man’s Avest- 
most nature will bo. Ah, what a tale I 

It is hoped that when wo come to examine, by means 
of the alphabet, into the serial aiTaiigomcnt of things, the 
writer’s descriptions will appear clearer and to the point. 
But let there not be misconception. As surely as mythic 
literature is now one vast dark sa^^ing,” a systematic 
riddle to men, so surely is the time approaching and near, 
when they shall begin to understand the import of that litc- 
rarture in the sense hero indicated. The writer is becoming 
conscious that he has undertaken a work beyond his power 
to effectually compass, simply from tlie fact, that the minds of 
nearly all, if not all, of his readers are untrained in the vein of 
thought which he is obliged to pursue. The work may appear 
to them vague, hazy, repetitious, and rambling, but its faults, 
are in great part owing to the eflbrts made in it as a first 
essay, to bring down its recondite subjects in shapes suited 
to the common apprehension. There will be no mastery over 
the science of myth, no intelligent appreciation of the true 
value of Sacred Scripture for any one, until he is equal to 
the depictings, however rough, which are here offered, 
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No\y, why should the tree, the horse, and the churn- 
ing post Mount- Man dara, be emblems of the same mythic 
spiritual truth ? Kiithiraiy is the horse, and likewise, a bird, 
the mango-tree also ; Kiitharaj is the churning-post ; Man^ 
is a mountain, and also the churning-post; Kuthirai^^ 
Kaulaif is a tree, and a mountain, and it literally means, the 
slaughtering war-horse prancing over his victims. Com- 
pare all this with what was adduced regarding the various 
meanings of Yggdmsil Any one who studies language 
closely, especially in the East, must have felt that there 
exists a kind of synonymic principle pervading words, 
which is altogether apart from the ordinary sense attached 
to them. The above examples, — and numerous others to 
follow — suffice to show what is meant, did not such works 
as the Tamir Sadur-agradi and Sanscrit Amera kosha 
systematically exhibit language as subject to an arrange- 
ment subserving the synonymic’^ principle alluded to. 

All names are mythic epithets denoting some particu- 
lar inherent quality or attribute which the natural subject 
so nominated, possesses ; and it thus becomes a suitable 
emblem by which to represent to the senses that same 
quality or attribute existing in spiritual spheres. The 
misconception that names — words whose essential forms 
man has in no active way contributed to frame, stand 
absolutely for natural objects instead of for certain attrf- 
butes which such objects embody, has led the more 
intellectual of our race into widely spread errors. This is 
wandering from the particular subject in hand, but the 
opportunity must not pass of repeatedly pressing that 
upon the attention of the reader, which is a cardinal fact, 
worth presenting in many aspects, in connection with tho 
study of tho Scriptures of every people possessing them,* 
That fact is, again, that names, following the mythic principle, 
represent objects no further than the distinguishing of 
certain qualities which such objects embody; and, conse- 
quently, that these qualities, existing though they do in 
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tho gross natural sphere around us, are yet really tho 
downward extensions of these very qualities — infinitely 
exalted, of course — as they pertain to the essential life of 
the heavens and Deity. 

f 

What qualities, then, pertain alike to the plant, the 
horso, and tho churn ? The plant breaks down, even tho 
solid rock in search of its food. The minute vorticle , as 
salivary seed protruded from its rootlets by tho plant, 
dissolves the mineral, and becomes the means of attracting, 
as an infinitessimal whirlwind, that which is sought ; the 
most easily disengaged particles being those which fall 
into, or yield unto, the uplifting power first, while that 
which is unyielding, is left. This vortical, absorptive power, 
is in kind that which successively draws tho reclaimed par- 
ticle to the highest point it is over destined to reach. That 
which is not assimilable to the life of any particular plane, 
must undergo death or elimination before entry to that plane 
can be obtained, and that which is so eliminated, is cast 
out as material for the cortical planes. If any doubt the 
existence of such a vortical motion and power resident in 
the sap of plants, lot him examine the method by which the 
plant-cell is initiated and out-wrought. Tho spirally 
shaped vessels are proof enough, for there is no form of 
force but tho vorfcical, that can produce vessels of such 
slvipe. To return — the mineral particle which the plant 
disengages, swallows, digests, exalts and finally sends forth 
perfect, divested of figurative associations, is the human 
particle man, undergoing crucial sacrifice, death, resurrec- 
tion, renovation, and at length, perfect heavenly purification. 

Danda, the tree, is Yama the judge. Analyze the 
.expression, crucial test, and it will be found to literally mean, 
judgment by means of a cross. Judge, is the Sans, yuj, to 
conform to, unite ; yama, is also, to conform to, unite ; and 
the Eng. ato7ie, is, to conform to, unite. This is the 
essential meaning of judgment, corresponding very closely 
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to the meaning of doomy damn, condemn, which are forms 
of the Latin domeo, damns, and coincide with the Eng, 
tame, domestic, tomb. Judgment, is then the act of bringing 
a thing to a standard or test for the sake of weighing or 
comparing. Tor instance, when Buddha, represented as* 
dying under the sal, is about to ascend to the purer sphere 
above, it is necessary that ho cast oif so much of his earthy 
encumbrances as shall enable him to endure the test of 
purity of that sphere above him, and with which he is about 
to come into contact. It is the comparative purity of that 
higher sphere, which, on contact, withers as a fiery blast all 
impurities inconsistent with its own standard, and which 
he had brought with him without challengo through the 
sphere just traversed. He must be conformed in digrea 
of purity to the sphere he is about to enter, and so become 
one with. This test is judgment— -literally, at-one-ment— 
and it is a testing process which, to some extent, every 
soul must repeatedly undergo from the moment he first 
comes within the regenerative iiifliience of tho Life-tree, 
Repeatedly, because the ascent brings him to successive 
gates of judgment, to tho crises of change between any 
plane and that which succeeds it. Yama, as judge, is thus 
the standard of purity of life pertaining to a certain sphere 
of existence, which they who would, willingly or unwillingly, 
enter that sphere, must bo conformed to. 

• 

Borneo, is to gather unto, to build ; tho male principle, 
espicially, builds its house of the feminine material which it 
has tho strength to wrest from the stubborn rock and 
arrange as its dwelling. But male, as well as female 
principles, as they alternate successively, are lifted and 
inbuilt by the same process. Hence, to doom, damn, 
condemn, and tame, is to bring home as from a lost state,, 
to gather into the family or house, and so, adjudge; for the 
family hero is the judgment-test, to which the stranger is 
to be brought, washed, reclothed, and as a member, inbuilt. 
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Crucial test, literally, is the quality resident in a crossf, 
which tests. The ^'cross^^ may be said to occupy the 
greater part of the horizon of doctrinal Christianity, and 
as such, deserves some attention hero from us ; though, 
ieyond its pales the emblem is unrecognized, Yama is a 
test to forlorn souls, and so is the cross. They are thus 
synonymous as to function. Yama means twins but say 
rather, a dual form, of malo and female combined. The pri- 
mary fall of man, as was before e^rplained, was owing to hia 
inability to restrain the grovelling tendency of the intellectual 
or feminine principle to which he joined himself. In the res- 
toration of man, the malo principle may be said to be first 
raised in power, and so becomes the medium of quickening, 
raising, and restoring its fellow principle. This is the recla- 
mation depicted of Sita, of Draupadi, of Helen ; and of a 
host of other captivated, lapsed, or runaway wives. When 
this reclamation from corrupting influences is perfect, and 
the resulting reunion complete, then the pair are “ twins^^ 
or yama *, and as such, become the standard or judgment-test 
toward thoso who aro yet to follow, ascending to that yama- 
state. The male principle being now capable of sustaining 
its reclaimed and united fellow, this dual form is charac- 
terized, as one of strength and stability, which no surges 
of natural passion will bo able to again submerge. This 
is Yama, two-iu-one ; a standard of moral stability and 
spiritual pui'ity to thoso who follow. In the Bible, this 
process of approaching and enduring this crucial fiery 
test is called, following Christ in the regeneration,^^ 

‘‘ filling np what are behind of the sufferings of Christ, 
“bearing the cross after Christ,” “being crucified with 
Christ.” For Christ, when risen, becomes, in effect, the 
fiery test to which his followers have to be nailed. 

r 

Let us examine this other emblem, synonymous with 
yama, the Christian cross. The Greek original word is 
stauroSy that which stands, or is steadfast. Another ex- 
pression formed from the same root is iston istamaii which 
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means, to draw up in weaving the woof-thread and con- 
solidate it with that which is already woven or established. 
Woof m wife; we!/ is (Ger.) tveib ; hence, to weave^ ot cross 
the warp with the woof, is to make that which is fixed, or 
capable of standing ; a crossing or substantiating the warp 
with the woof; thus, a crossing or interknitting of the 
male and female principles, a dual form, a yama. This is 
the web which Penelope is represented as weaving, but 
which in reality is an extension of herself, all complete 
and ready to enmesh the suitors when she and her lord are 
united. This is the bridal bed she is so long preparing for 
them. This is also the web or net by which Mars and 
Venus are enmeshed by Vulcan. This is also the burning 
bier, the bed of tribulation, threatened upon adulterous 
couples, in the Revelation.” Warp is A.S. loeorp, that 
which is thrown or protruded, as the positive salivary seed 
among food ; or as Hari’s chakra among his adversaries. The 
warp thus represents the male force, as the warp of a ship 
holds or sustains it steadfast to its place. There are many 
forms of the word cross. Cross is cime, crush, Gr. kurios^ 
lord; crease, cres-t, church, crus-t. Christ means crossed or 
curs-d, in that he ‘‘ hangs on a tree.” All these words, as to 
their mythic essence, are pervaded by the same radical 
idea, the perfect marriage union of the male and female. 
The same word is in A.S. gcrec or geres = ge-risen to a stead- 
fast condition ; this word also means, marriage union. The 
cross is sometimes alluded to as wood = iveded, and thus, latent 
fire. Fire, is a relative term, moaning, a superior digroe of 
life projected iuto the plane of a lower degree. We saw, 
cross meant, sexual union ; the offspring of such, is that 
firebrand which pregnant wives have — in myth — so often 
dreamt of giving birth to, as the future scourge of an evil 
world. • 

Before we dismiss this subject of the wonderful and 
mythic Tree which is both Life and Death, Cursing and 
Blessing, Doom and Deliverance to mankind, it appears 
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to add here some few farther details which may not 
find a more fitting place. As a figure, tho natural tree is 
not perfect, if we, in our apprehensions, wander beyond 
the mere fact of its being an organism which absorbs and 
ponveys down a higher life for the purpose of detaching, 
quickening and gradually elev'ating that which is bound 
and dead. The origin of the real Lifo tree is in the highest 
heavens, an air-plant, whence it sends down its angelic 
roots, growing downwards as the roofs of the banyan. 
Stem and branches and foliage follow, or succeed to, tho roots, 
through the vast series of the heavens. Tho first eartli’^ 
the roots strike is that piano where man first fell. 
Gradually, that plane is broken up as by some dreadful 
plough, the seed is sown, and tho reclaimablo portions of 
this inmost human soil are taken up, ])jss to their assize, 
and their subsequent pilgrimage upwards ; while tho un- 
reclaimable portions of that piano are cast out to take 
lodgment with lower pianos which correspond, as to iiitracti- 
bility of nature. Eventually, tho descending roots reach 
these lower planes also, when tho same selecting, and the 
same dispersions before the advancing’^ whirlwinds^^ are 
again enacted as before. Tho vorticlo which attracts and in- 
gathers ilio tractable particle, possesses also a dispersive 
power, in respect of the intractable ; like earth^ s central 
fires, which throw back as intractable tho volcanic scoriae and 
Btpnes, while the tractable portions are assimilated to its 
more interior and glowing currents of solar life. 

This Life-tree is the organized form which the divine 
descent assumes in tho avataras ; which mean, the assump- 
tions of tho various planes of man^s sensual nature, by tho 
descending Life. The teachings of all Scriptures are the 
game in substance, respecting this grand and momentuous 
event— say the one event of all Scripture — but the circum- 
Btanoes are presented under many varying forms, respne- 
tively suited to the character of the difierent peoples. All 
agree that the devino descent is in order to reconstitute 
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the race by delivering it from every kind of evil* If the 
process of redemption described under the figure of the 
functional life of a tree, a figure common to all Scripture, 
approaches the reality, it becomes impossible to admit the 
Christian article of belief, that the pivotal redemptive Mar^ 
was incarnate eighteen hundred years ago, and that he at 
that time “put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.’* In 
the Divine Mind, as we are taught, the Past and the Future 
have nothing to distinguish them; and mythic writings are 
the reflection of it. Had such an event really taken place, as 
believed, the great Life-tree would be, even now, in our midst ; 
a Jacob’s ladder, uniting earth with heaven, and every maUi 
in blessed peace, be sitting under his own vine or fig-tx’ee. 

It was explained before, that the life-experience of 
that perfectly organized human form, the pattern Man and 
pivot of the entire race, would necessarily be the represen- 
tative type of the life of that race. We saw, when tracing 
the progress of the regenerative power, that only a portion 
of the human plane, which is the immediate subject of its 
operation, is capable of assimilation ; the remainder, it may 
bo further stated, after undergoing partial dissolution and 
other changes in accordance with laws hereafter to be treat- 
ed of, is cast out, or retreats successively to lower and lower, 
and 80 denser planes, where at length the advancing Life, 
coarsened by descent, can seize and assimilate it. This 
dispersive process and its consequent changes in the indivi- 
dual man, is known as Transmigration ; in the history of the 
race, we see its outward manifestation in the dispersion 
westward, of the Gipsies — appropriately, and by mythic rule> 
termed Egyptions and also Bohemians — and of the Jews. 
The legend of the Wandering Jew” is founded on facts, 
connected in this way with the world’s redemptive history. 

We must now resume our enquiry regarding the — so to 
term it — synonymous relations of, the tree, the horse, and the 
churning-post of Puranic lore. We have seen what the tree 
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represents, successive planes of Life, angelic-human Life, 
the lowest of which, as a voracious mouth craunches the inert 
and compacted inferior nature of man, selects and seizes 
the assimilable parts — scattering the remainder — sends 
tjiem up for union to the planes above ; which process of 
unifying, involves spiritual death and a judgment- test ; and 
results in that which is unified or cross-woven^ becoming, in 
its turn, the crucial or judgment-test towards those other 
and companion parts which are to follow. The Bible 
presents the horse to us as being strong, fearless, and of a 
purity, that is, literally, a Jieryness which is terrible ; as 
pawing in tho valley and glorying in his warlike impetuo- 
sity and resistlessness; as swallowing the ground in his 
vehement ardour for prey ; and as delighting in the tumult of 
war. This is the horse of theBible,and of mythic description ; 
and though we can hardly reconcile the animal of nature with 
it, wo can, at least trace the similarity, for the purpose of 
identifying tho synonymous relations which have been 
adverted to. The name of Odin’s horse, which the gods 
are to use for the purpose of drawing up materials where- 
with to construct their hall of doom, is, Sleipnir. Sleip is 
slip, the act of descending, or transferring what belongs 
to one plane, to another which is lower ; nir is probably 
near. The tree is the embodiment of the quickening power 
which raises the mineral atom ; Sleipnir represents the power 
which raises the quarried stone. Soof, is heave, or lift ; it 
represents the lowest or latest accretions which have been 
lifted, corresponding to the extremity of the root growing 
downwards ; and by the act of “ pawing in the valley’' tho 
hoof or heaved part becomes the means of lifting the inert 
material beneath, which he is represented as desiring (as a 
plant) to eat and digest. As the tree figures the Life-organism 
Vfhich lifts man to his heavenly abode, so the horse figures 
the embodiment of tho power which conveys him on the 
same journey from place to place, from sphere to sphere. 
Tho characteristics above quoted from the Bible, and their 
application briefly shewn, will suffice to exemplify what is 
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predicated of the horse, generally, in mythic literature. 

horse, ia breath; and breath is the principle of 
all activity. 

Those characteristics present us with a very remarkable 
aspect of the divine will and operation in the redemptive 
process which is to transform demoralized man into a being 
of light and lore. The eager pawing, the vehement desire 
to swallow the earth, bring impressively before our minds 
the feelings which actuate the Gods — this is the biblical 
Heb. Eloliim^ and is a true rendering — in reference to man^a 
alienated condition. Crucifixion, judgment-doom, the pains 
of hell itself, are but so many phases of the eager Heart of 
the heavens ben'ding with tenderest love, vehement and 
hungry over this outer earth, to draw unrepentant man back 
to itself. Having wandered away from his right place, and 
thus suffered entire change in his physical nature and moral 
constitution, he is but eating the fruit of his own doings, if 
his return involves the terrible trials which those terms 
imply. But war^^ to horse” are the cries, both on the 
side of right and of wrong. Compromise on the one side 
or submissive acquiescence on the other, appears to be out 
of the question. The war horse, or some equivalent, is the 
terrible figure meeting us in the myths of every people. What 
can such portentous equivalents mean, or forebode ? We 
see that they are intimately connected with the divine incar- 
nations and descent, But then, war is an affair of defiant 
hostile forces ; nob the summoning, however compulsory, of 
human worms” to judgment. Christendom is wise in 
its own conceits ; but, in common with the rest of the 
world, it has yet to learn the rudiments of the tremendous 
truths thus figuratively implied. When it does so, it will bo 
in a better position to decide whether the events recorded 
in such warlike Itinguage in all mythic writings — the New 
Testament included — are not really prospective in import, 
rather than retrospective, and already accomplished, as the 
mere letter often reads. 
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Feeding, is tbe grand business of life in all spberos# 
All things may be said to be eaters, and all things in turn 
that are subject to change, are being eaten and digested, 
as the means by which that change is effected. The animal 
world is thus lifting the plant world, and this in turn, the 
mineral world. The heavens are eating the human earth ; 
the gods eat men ; victor warriors eat the slain. The 
ohurniug-post, danda, is Yama, Death ; danda is danta^ 
tooth; and tooth, is Death on his pale horse, the All- 
devourer* Instead of eating the gronnd, as the plant and 
the horse have been seen doing, the figure may be further 
changed ; and, in accordance with nature in another aspect, 
milk, the’^ feminine principle/^ the mother-substance, dicg- 
dha, the wealth of the dug or breast, is the food operated 
upon— as in the churning of the sea. Milk is the food of 
babes only ; in the case we are examining, that which has 
been last taken up by the death-dealing process and new-born 
into the sphere above, is the babe’^ appointed to suck the 
next portion up. The gyratory or vortical motion which thus 
sucks, extracts, or gathers, has been explained before ; there 
being not the least difference, as to the form of the power, be- 
tween that which spiritually regenerates the soul on itsixion’s 
wheel, and that which dries up or draws up, a drop of water. 
We have, in this figure, an instance of the alternation of male 
and female spheres, a myriad-fold arrangement pervading 
universal Being, The milk represents the feminine princi- 
ple, then succeeds danda as the male force, then above that 
again is Vasuki, the intellectual or feminine. A type of these 
dual relations is the yolk and white of the egg, or the cere- 
bellum and cerebrum of the brain* Nothing can exist as 
an absolute male, or as an absolute female. The male prin- 
ciple alone would bo like steam-power without a containing 
vessel to resist its expansive pressure and dissipation into the 
atmosphere ; while a feminine principle or form without a 
male force would be but a lifeless image. Every man is thus, 
in his nature, more or less woman ; and every woman is in 
her nature, also, more or less man* 
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Yama is danda ; and danda is Mandarsb the mountain. 
A mountain is earth’s substance elevated and consolidated, 
a graduated way of ascent for such as are to adopt the 
course. In the tree, the horse, and the process of the churn, 
the power, especially, is presented to us by which the* 
human earth is elevated ; the mountain rather presents us 
with a picture of the majestic and mighty result. With- 
drawn, as it were, from the earth, and attached to the sus- 
pended heavens, it implies also the way or vehicle by which 
power from on high is transmitted to lower lying, and as 
yet, unlifted, spheres.. In plain language, a mountain re- 
presents those who have passed the first great test — not mere 
physical death — and in doing so, have, like a bird, emerged 
from their earthy shell into the new birth and solidarity of 
the skies. Mount is momi-t ; moon is a form of the same 
word ; for the moon, in myth, is recognized as a portion of 
our earth uplifted, suspended, and so, become the lowermost 
concretion to the descending or downward growing heavens ; 
it is the “ moon-mountain”, a vehicle of the sun’s light to the 
yet iinliftod earth ; and, in some measure, aswe see, a vehicle 
of the power which lifts the tidal sea. It is the mean-est, 
that is, the lowermost of the heavens, as well as the means^ 
or intermediate, between them and the earth. Man, maniis, 
and manOi a crest, are likewise forms of the same root. In 
the realm of myth, there is seen but one human family, and 
the Voice of but oue Teacher heard ; for there, that family 
has not yet reached Babel, or experienced the confusion of 
tongues. Man, the last and lowest of the heavenly creation, 
corresponds to the mount or moon-sphere. Below this, myth 
recognizes no existence except the sublunary, or that which 
is in progress of being subjected to the moon. There is no 
name for the outer planes of man’s form, so long as any of 
them have not passed the judgment test ; until then, they^ 
are a something where moral disorder and chaos prevail, a 
something which has no stability, a troubled sea of conflict- 
ing elements, subject to ever recurring changes aind vicissi- 
tudes. That Akshara, as a Sans, word, means among other 
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things, a letter of the Alphabet, and also, exemption from 
further transmigaation, is apparently a small fact, but one 
which really includes many a lesson. It teaches that the 
letters are symbols of permanent conditions only — that for 
4;he conditions of man^s life prior to his attaining emancipa- 
tion from evil and transmigratory change, there are no 
names, no letters to symbolize or indicate them. The word 
of Truth or Scripture, abides for ever : then how can it deal 
with anything that exists to-day, and, Jike the mortal planes 
of man^s organism, is gone to-morrow ? And yet this state- 
ment requires some modification, as we shall see when we 
come to examine the symbolic power of the letter N, a sort 
of supernumerary or appendage ; for it is omitted in one of 
the Hebrew classifications ; a fact of deep import. 

To ascend to the many or moony or mincZ-sphere, is to 
be gathered to the fathers,*’ to the assembly of the just.*' 
All men hope for this, it is their object of desire; their wor* 
ship or to wardship has really this for its object, for it lies in 
their path upwards, it intervenes as a stage? between them- 
selves and the Supreme Essence, “ whom no man hath seen, 
or can (ever) see.*' How greatly are we all swayed by the 
mere sound of words ! Here is Christendom denouncing 
Asiatics for reverencing or worshipping ancestors, while its 
own Bible decidedly and continuously inculcates it. A 
parallel case is that of tree and serpent worship," which is as 
strongly advocated — and, in reality, atfted upon by Christi- 
ans— in the same Scripture as in other mythic teachings. 
This is not depreciating the Bible ; God forbid ! But were it 
even doing so, it would not be half so bad as depreciating His 
attributes^ which Christendom does, ostentatiously enough, 
when its thousands take upon themselves to declare that the 
, Creator has bestowed the full favours of Revelation upon 
thorn, to the exclusion of the human rabble, which happens 
to constitute by far the greater portion of the world. The 
ordinary Christian fails to recognize the Deity, exeept when 
dressed in the particular names of his Sacred Book, The 
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so-called idolater knows luna only when presented in a 
particular bodily form. In principle, there is no distinction 
between the worshipers of nominal and of material forms. 
The task undertaken, among other things, in this work, is 
to demonstrate, that from the civilizee to the savage, alk 
are equally recipients of divine instruction, differing in 
form, may be, but one in essence. The Bible cannot lose 
g^’ound by such comparison as may here be made, if the 
system of expositiou pursued be verifiable. 

Having examined the mythic, that is, the religions or 
spiritual import of mountain^ the question occurs— Does 
there exist any similarity of import between a mountain, 
and those artificial mounds, the tumuli, stupas, pyramids, 
and other like structures, so thickly scattered in some parts 
of the world? Kemembering, the oneness of the instinctive 
or superstitious principle which actuates man in general, 
but especially men of uncultivated intellect ; the essentia] 
oneness also of all mythic ideal and utterance ; there can be 
little doubt regarding the aim or import of these structures. 
We have grown out of sympathy with our ancestors. The 
intellectual world is growing farther and farther away 
from God each day ; and in doing so, becoming more 
and more unable to appreciate the devotional feelings 
which controled the men of ancient times. We do not now 
eat our enemies ; but we abstain from doing so, as we may 
say, only because we have entirely lost the divine instinct 
which impelled less degenerate races to automatically act 
that way. lu proceeding to estimate the motives which 
moved masses of men, in the past, we first invest them with 
the conditions of the present ; but which really had no 
existence or equivalents then. With regard to the belt of 
colossal ruins which stretches from the extreme East to the* 
West, we are apt to feel astonished at the magnitude of 
the despotic control which we suppose ancient rulers exer- 
cised over their subjects. But in this, we certainly wrong 
antiquity, Those ancient structures were evidently associ- 
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ated with the papular religion ; and as such, could never 
have been raised except bv a wide-spread unanimous im- 
pulse taking possession of the masses. We see, even in 
our own utilitarian age, that masses of men are at times 
c»Bwayed by a coAmon religious or revivar^ impulse so far 
as to temporarily forego their usual pursuits, giving them- 
selves with enthusiasm to the prevailing agitation. Con- 
sidering what the men of old were, such popular religious 
uprisings among them must have been common, and long- 
continued in their effects. To buiH a grand temple then, 
would be tantamount to the zealousness which seeks to 
enlarge sectarian interests now. 

Christians of these latter days have to be informed that, 
according to the Bible, they do not worship in the church, 
chapel, temple, or whatever else it may be called, but towards 
(Gr. eis.) it. The formula, I will worship towards thy 
holy templo^^ stands good in every act of true worship that 
man can possibly engage in. He ivorshijps towards it, in order 
to become one (eis) with, and in it. The Greek word for 
Churclb and Lord is radically the same ; and the A.S. for 
church and cross is the same, as explained before. The 
mount or mound, natural or artificial, is the holy place 
where Deity manifests its presence, and to where man 
hopes to ascend. His body at death, is laid towards the 
holy erection or inclosure, expressive of his hope. Ashes 
and other pure relics which have passed the fiery ordeal 
find their place in the mound itself, but at its foot is where 
the decaying carcase must lie. By instinct or some other 
mode, the people of old seem to have been wiser in these 
things, than the people of the present. “ God^s acre,*' is 
that in which the seed is sown, the fruit is gathered above. 

other words, the corruptible body of outer life is sown 
outside the house^’ ; when this bodily husk is pushed off 
by the invigorated germinant souP^ it is born into the 
structure or church above. The Gentile has his appointed 
court, and the Israelite his tabernacle, but it is only through 
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death that either can enter the most holy place. Cromlechs, 
and other rnde stone monuments, the tomb or dome, which 
literally means, impending doom to that which is .beneath, 
and even the rune or headstone of the common grave, all 
typify that ascended, consolidated,^ and rock like assemblage 
of immortal saints, the Church of the first-born, the temple 
of living stones, whereunto our poor frail selves, in common 
with the dying ones of dim antiquity expect at last to come* 
Men, and with the doctrine of the ^’esurrection unrevealed to» 
them ! Who will undertake to say there ever were such ? 
The church, chapel, mausoleum, mosque, pagoda, chaytya 
triumphal arch or spire, Egyptian pyramid, and the Polyne- 
sian pah, all figuratively point to the same thing — the house 
eternal in the heavens, towards which man^s face should be 
ever turned while on his pilgrimage hero. 

Probably the reader will begin to think now — if it is 
not some mythic elf or the man in the moon who is writing 
down these mystic intangible explanations — that it is time a 
halt were called, and some sort of a physical, palpable clew 
afforded, whereby one may know, while standing on the solid 
ground — around him nature and blue space — in which direc- 
tion to mentally look for realization of the visionary things 
described ; when to expect or experience the effects of their 
occurrence ; and how these effects will be likely to influence 
himself. If he is displeased with this planless sort of essay 
on nothing in particular, it is suggested, that he wait till 
he has perused the volume, and then think for himself with 
which subject the work ought to have commenced, and 
how it should have proceeded to unfold in order such other 
subjects as naturally follow. The author has not succeed- 
ed in discovering either beginning or ending to mythic 
subjects. He presents the work as merely a collection gf 
comments^^ or notes on mythic texts drawn from anywhere. 

Is the reader aware that, as no letters exist whereby 
to definitely name planes of human life yet unestablishedj 
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SO, no word can be framed to denote, what we conren- 
tionally term, Essential Deity ? Ood, literally me«|ns a 
soul, which in its generative descent has adopted a body ; 
being no other, in fact, than the old word Oaud, or 
Gaudama, Supreme, is su-pari^ma, siqorama) that which 
is assumed or assimilated from a lower plane, and so 
become a paries or h.-edge to the planes above. To 
these upper planes, this last assumed portion is the lowest 
ipari) ; it is supreme, in the common acceptation of being 
above, to those planes only, from which it has been lifted. 
Here we see an instance of what has been affirmed, — that 
Scripture is just what men agree to make it. If there is no 
word for the essential A-bstraction, which some men imagine 
God to be, neither is there any word which can be made, 
except reflectively and by conventional usage, to represent at 
present, man and nature on this outer plane. This was said 
before, but what follows the fact ? That all Scripture is taken 
up with describing man^s changes in his regenerative 
spiritual course upwards. That Revelation reveals nothing 
of that Divine Life which is Essential and Eternal. That 
the Buddhists are as near the truth as others who stigma- 
tize them as atheists— because doctrines pertaining to 
Essential Deity’' find no place in their creeds. For words 
are mythic in origin and substance, and myth is wholly occu- 
pied with the great process of redemptive change — far within 
but approaching — of the new creation consequent upon the 
avat&rs. The churches of the West apprehend Deity as an 
absolute Abstraction, distinct, and apart from Creation ; yet 
■exercising over it parental care and active control. In the 
East, on the other hand, mistaking the idea of peaceful rest 
or sleep,” for the absence of activity or desires, there 
would appear to be a tendency to conceive of some essen- 
tial being or Soul," above all active life, in an unchanging 
state of quiescent bliss or repose. But language reaches 
not so high ; and all human ideas respecting an absolute Es-* 
gence can be but imaginary. Brahma, really Vrahmd», 
signifies, to grow or increase, that is, as before explained, by 
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additions or accretions from substance lying below ; for it 
is to imagine an impossibility, if we think that any b^ing 
can increase itself simply from resources within. Real ex- 
pansion must be by means of accretions, as to a nucleusi 
from without. And yet the All can neither be enlarged or 
diminished. Creation, as an act, is simply reconstruction— 
the construction of a permanent edifice out of material ex- 
isting in a disordered or impermanent condition. Creation, 
is the Sanscrit krita, that which is made, established, ab-, 
stracted or cut away from one part and consolidated with 
another ; for hard is a place of safety ; Latin career. 
Sanscrit kara^ is a tax, that which is gathered ; also a hand, 
ov elephant's trunk, because that which is gathered and con- 
joined becomes the instrumental extension for gathering 
more. The root is krii a positive form, signifying to sow, 
scatter, pour out ; and ta, is then that which is in process of 
being conjoined, and thus consolidated by means of the 
positive germ disseminated. This creative process of 
gathering to, and securing, by consolidation with the original 
established body, is involved in the meaning of such English 
words as sure, cure, care, shore, shire, choir, churn-n, a-cre, 
sheary cor-n, hor-n ; which are all forms of the root kri. 
The popular Christian idea of the act of creation is certainly 
unworthy of a thoughtful people. Buddha, really, Vonddha 
or Wouddha, means likewise — first, gain, acquisition from 
without ; then actual distributive wealth. And Jehovah, 
means at least, the same, whatever more. 

The world would not have been the scene of half the 
doctrinal dissentions that it has, if the disputants had 
known the meanings of the terms they used. Matter is 
mother, matrix, the substance which is to be absorbed by the 
embryo, to be transformed into the body of that embryo, 
and so super-vitalized and lifted by that central, nucleaf, 
germinal life sown therein. Here matter is unenduring, 
changeful. Yet all the change it is subject to, is the being " 
raised to a higher state of vitality j just as we may see a sub- 
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gaseboB state ; but it is the same subis^ce still, ifor by cooling 
it may rSvert to its oi’iginal dense condition. From the 
fact that ontbirth involves the assuming of inferior substance, 
we may safely conclude, were no other evidence forthcoming, 
that the successive generation of life, is a degenerative pro- 
cess, slow indeed, but really a continuous condensation. 
Hence comes the conclusion, that when man first emerged 
•on this earth, both it and him were in a condition of con- 
siderable rarity compared to what they now are ; the sub- 
stance of the bodies of oSspring being at maturity denser 
than was that of the bodies of the parents. The law as 
shewn, by which this is effected, is sufficient to account for 
the formation of dense ultimate matter, by transformation, 
from pre-exisfcenfc substance, of the form of which it scarcely 
concerns us now to enquire about. All substances, organized 
and inorganized, are subject to the process of birth, which is 
merely a projected positive, attracting and clothing itself 
with a negative, an acid with an alkili, to form a salt. Mat- 
ter, means the womb of spirit, or of that which is spirted, 
sperm \ but it is equally matter, or matrix, when it thus sub- 
serves spirit, even though subsisting in states of inconceiv- 
able refinement. The divine or angelic nature itself, as reveal- 
ed to us, is thus a combination of positive spirit from above, 
with negative substance from beneath, diSering only in degree 
of quickness or vifcalizationfrom the corresponding planes and 
processes on this lowest outer sphere. All spheres, so far as 
the Sruti reveals to us, are consequently constituted of the 
same two principles, the positive protruded sperm, and its 
negative substantial body. Corruption, rot, and all the other 
terms which we use to indicate the dissolution of matter, are 
strictly expressive of the processes in some shape, which 
matter must undergo, in order to its refinement and eleva- 
tion. The densest matter may be dissolved and sublimated 
by heat, that is, by increased vitality ; but its every atom 
is imperishable ; its density, like that of the substance of the 
nails, or an animal^s horn, being the effects of diminished 
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vitality, which, in tarn, is the consequence ®f degenerative 

remoteness from its central life. 

♦ 

When we were examining the import of the tree, the 
great Life Tree, we saw that its top touched the very high 
©st state of existence which scripture is competent to des- 
cribe or exhibit to us, while its root extends to spheres sc 
low that those beyond can find no name ; and, that the func- 
tions of that tree is to absorb all, with name, or with nc 
name, into the one uplifting organism. The inevitable con 
elusion that forces itself here upon us, is, that the one Life 
is the life of all things, into which, as into the members o 
one great consolidated Organism, thoy are to bo absorbed 
The Bible, in common with other mythic writings, advo 
cates this view of tho Eternal Economy, but the Western mind 
unlike the Eastern mind, seems so constituted that it doeL 
not like to have it so. All myth represents man as th^ 
offspring of Deity, a partaker of the divine nature, as living 
moving, and having his being in God. In all strictness o 
Scriptural language, man becomes a god when he, as a germ- 
soul, possesses power sufficient to assimilate and retain from 
falling off, his companion feminino sphere. In all strictnes 
too, lie becomes absorbed into the Essential Life of the one 
Eternal, when, having accomplished his passage up through 
tho Life-tree of the universal heavens, he thence emerges; 
unchangeable and eternal in his whole nature. It may bt 
through myriads of ages, that some men, at length, attain 
to this ; but, longer or shorter, the abundant flow of the di 
vine life-stream in the direction of this our planet, conse 
querit upon the avatars, and as revealed in Scripture, as- 
suredly indicates that the process of absorption must 
continue till tho work of perfect redemption be accom- 
plished to the very last man. 

The All of Being is a bodily organism pervaded b^ 
psychical Life. Tho unusual concentration of such an amoun 
of that life upon this planet as shall raise it from compara 
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tivo inertness to iho condition involved in absorption into 
the heart life of the Universe, would, of itself, tend to destroy 
that equilibrium which the great Organism, we may be sure, 
keeps laws in operation to preserve. The decadence, by a 
prolonged succession of outbirths, in the vitality of matter, 
lias been brought forward as shewing a suflScient cause 
for its density and inertness ; it is not irrelevant here, in 
passing, to suggest that a process of decadence analogous 
,to that which this orb has in past ages been subject to, may 
be compensatively about to proceed in some other part of 
the Organism. ^J’here is no necessary irreverence in judg- 
ing of the All as the Organism, any more than there is of 
estimating and calculating the functional forces and opera- 
tions of the human form. Life is one, it conforms to one 
law whether it be essential or subordinate. The suggestion 
proposed is, — that if this earth is to become the arena 
wliore, as Scripture teaches, a vast conflux of Divine Life 
is to couceutrate and so become a new source of beatific 
harmony to the universe, it must result, one would think, 
that a corresponding decadence of vital energy must occur 
somewhere else. 

We have been engaged, in great part, hitherto, in exa- 
mining into the general principles of things, not as into 
comparatively incomprehensible abstractions, which there is 
reason to fear is too commonly the sort of conception enter- 
tained of spiritual and moral things, but into subjects more 
substantially real and concrete, and hence more tangible, in 
their own degree, and also more permanent, than any natural 
subjects which can engage the attention. That which is 
subtle in nature, is positive to that which is less subtle or 
grosser. The air eats into oi* corrodes the mineral ; it dis- 
solves substances both organic, and inorganic, thus causing 
them to return, in some measure, to the original forms 
^Y hence they were gathered. If we ascend to spiritual 
spheres it is still brcaih, the breath of God, that which is 
beared or outboru, that is the medium of life. It is hard to 
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imagine that the liquid air^^ is essentially deathless 
yet so it is. Around God’s throne the inhaled breath is 
the form by which the emanations of Deity impart life tc 
surrounding archangelic spheres. This exemplifies the 
real unity of all things in the one grand general Organism. 
Of course, in the estimation of some, what has beer 
stated will be reckoned as materialistic’’ opinions ; but tc 
pursue enquiries into the revelations of the Sruti is tlie 
task in hand, not, into the myriadal forms and complexions 
of men’s thoughts. Wnat does the Bible teach on this sub- 
ject ? That the invisible things of God can be seen beneath 
and apprehended in the things outwrought from created 
order.” It would be difficult to have any statement more 
explicit than this regarding the mode in which nature re- 
veals the corresponding qualities and motions of Deity. 
In respect of tlie enquiries we are engaged upon, and the 
general principles adverted to, it should bo adopted at 
once as an axiom, that processes of generalization may 
be legitimately carried out to extremes that may be rec- 
koned truly illimitable, and of which ordinary scicntiric 
cn(|uirGrs would appear to have no conception. Science 
has accumulated a vast array of facts, bub much of them 
must remain inexplicable, isolated, and commonly unutiliz- 
able until a broader base bo afforded by the schools to 
admit generalizations somewhat of the kind hero hinted at. 
There is no biblical or mythic theosophy apart from natural 
science ; and a true practical generalization must have a 
scope sufficient to embrace all. 

The highest form which generalization can be made to 
assume is that of the bare recognition of two principles, the 
positive and the negative, the male and the female, or, in 
chemical language, the acid and the alkali. The power 
exerted by the one is the only one power operant anywhere ; 
the intrinsic inertness of the other, is the characteristic of 
matter, universally. The interaction of these two principles 
begets a third form of these same principles in combination 
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a salt or soul. The God-man is thus literally a salt — a sal- 
rator. Let no one, again, think that, in saying this, the 
subject is approached irreverently ; the petrifactions of old 
worn-out thought known as systems of religious doctrine, 
r,need some arousing counteractive, for in their present state 
they represent very much the torpidity of death brooding 
over and settling down upon the professing adherent masses. 
Scripture, and the words of Scripture, are but skeleton 
« forms ready to receive anything in the shape of soul 
which the student or devotee chooses to infuse into them. 
The ideal thought which the Bible embodies to the general 
Christian was infused into its terminology by the teachers 
of the Reformation, three centuries ago. This is indeed 
walking according to the good old paths.^’ Still, the Bible 
does support the expression above used ; it — and^other scrip- 
tures as well, perhaps — virtually says, salt is goodness, salt is 
divine grace, salt is a heavenly messenger, salt is the fire from 
before the Lord which consumes the sacrifice ; and thus salt 
is the saviour. Sail is the universal soul of things. It is use- 
less to say that the word, salt, is a mere figure of speech ; 
for mythic words, as both Veda and Bible declare, are 
settled in heaven. The fact is, the world is entering, by 
all appearances, upon a series of radical changes, and that 
among the first to take place is the breaking up of the in- 
crustations of old modes and systems of religious thought. 
But, even, were there irreverence, and misrepresentation as 
well, in the above expressions, they could scarcely be more 
blamable and pernicious than the voluntary inanity or in- 
difference to high sacred subjects, which, East and West, 
is observed to so widely prevail. 

Having said so much as to principles, the subjects which 
<3ire named as heading to the chapter, may be in great part 
explained as exemplifications of what has been said ; in 
other words, by identifying these subjects with their princi- 
ples, as already explained. Dharma is rir-tue or goodness, 
the positive power or male (Lat. vir) principle implied in 
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dhaVf a moantain ; also, the advance of a horse. This power 
is exercised in sustaining the feminine principle, implied by 
ina, Dhar is the Eng, tower, door, whence, in the work of 
redemption, forces issue, as from a boundary, to make raids 
upon the enemy. As Yama, dharma means a certain degree 
of purity to which, as a judge or personification of Law, de- 
faulters are brought as to a touchstone to expose their 
deficiencies and wither their impurities. Dharma is sacrifice, 
that which has passed the testing, fiery ordeal, and so con-, 
secrated to a divine use, namely, that of testing — executing 
as a priest, the process of sacrifice upon those to come after. 
Dharma, is one who has drunk the soma- juice, the sap or 
life of the Great Tree on that lowest of the uplifted planes 
which has been shewn to correspond to Soma, the moon. 

The Eng word seed, is equivalent to sow-ed, meaning, the 
germ sown, together with the matter which this germ has 
subsequently taken up or added to itself. In this sense 
satya^ truth, corresponds to seed, as applied in scripture to 
divine truth. Truth, means that which is true, immovable, 
steadfast ; and its stability consists in the sufiiciency of the 
power of the indwelling germ to sustain what it has adopted, 
against the assaults of these adverse influences which gain 
admission through the sense-planes. Truth, is the feminine 
principle adopted by, and conformed to, the positive or hea- 
venly principle. Beauty is a feminine attribute, and that 
which works man’s woe if he is over-eager to appropriate it. 
Beauty, really bears no meaning in reference to appearance, 
or to symmetry of form in this sense ; the word being rather 
allied to buxom, (Germ, ban, to build around oneself) that 
which bows, yields, or conforms itself. Hence, beauty may 
mean a form enclasping virtue and strength, as its support ; 
or it may apply to a form of sensual fascination, in that it 
invites the male principle, and by enclasping it, seduces it, 
Lamia-like, by dragging down and stifling its better nature. 
This feminine plane, if subject to the virtuous influences from 
above, is then, in mythic language, a virg-ixx, because of its 
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indwelling vir or male force ; it is also truth, because of its 
stability. But if the male principle succumb to the sensual 
influences which are iuherentto the feminine plane or un- 
derstanding/^ this then is not truth but/aZ-sity, from its fall- 
ing away ; neither is it virginal, but adulterousy Lat. ad-altero, 
he is faithless to the feminine plane above, his brido-plaiie, 
and turns off to anotlior. It is harlotnj, or whoredom, be- 
cause the plane to which ho turns is not assimilated, not of 
•the family or household of faith, but is /u'm?, a one from 
without, or at least, on the border. Rahab, of Bible story, is 
called a harlot because, being not of the plane called Israeli- 
tish, she yet yielded herself to it to receive thence the holy 
seed. Her faith consisted in the willingness to submit and 
receive that which too many of us would resist to the death. 
Satya or truth, may bo compared to a candid human counten- 
ance, which, though not tho soul itself, is yet the conforma- 
tion by which that soul’s qualities and motions are, in 
living lines, expressively depicted. 

It is common to hear some Christians call the Bible, the 
Word of God, or, the W ord of Truth, and probably there exist 
some analogous usages among all people who possess books 
reckoned as sacred. But it should be known that a printed 
book or sacred literature is not really truth, but merely an 
earthly symbol of truth, of truth which exists only in heaven. 
Gt)d is manifest in the firmament of every heaven as a living 
word, as tho Truth itself. Whether we use the name Word, or 
A^eda, or Koran, or Fitakaya, or Avesta, or Edda, it invariably 
means a feminine plane of life taken up in the redemptive 
process, and made a living manifestation and exemplification 
of the divine attributes — a legible face of God. 

* There is a subject which may be brought in here, 
partly, as exemplification of what has been said, and partly, 
to do an act of justice to Eastern nations, namely, that 
which* pertains to the devadasis, or temple-girls. It does 
not come within the scope of this work to examine how far 
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earthly iustitutions havo been perverted from their mythic 
ideal or from their legitimate use ; nor ought the work to 
be influenced by the consideration of how prejudices may bo 
affected by the investigation of subjects 'like the one men- 
tioned. Mythic literature, and man’s history which is ita 
out>most embodiment or realization, aro taken as found, and 
commented upon accordingly. 

This subject or phase of religious life, is not confined* 
to what may be called, the dcvadasi system, for it embraces 
us well, that of the Grecian clwniSj the Moslem houris, and 
the harem institution generally. Gr. chorus, means that 
which surrounds, as a coiir t. Ar. hour I, means the same, 
but is applied to the white of the eye, as surrounding and 
ill beauteous contrast with the black. The root also means, 
ground grain, indicative of having passed through affliction ; 
just as grist is the same word with Christ, the afflicted 
one. Ar. haram^ or liaraim, also signifies that which sur- 
rounds, or in this case, the encompassing or lowest boun- 
dary of lieaven, where it verges upon the human planes in 
process of being elevated to become heaven. This outmost 
of heaven is, in its series, as the inmost or holy of holies 
to tlie earthly planes below. In every serial succession 
of })Ianes, the third or ultimate of any particular series con- 
stitutes the first or inmost member of the series next below. 
Thus, the lowest or encompassing boundary plane t)f 
heaven, this haram-plane, surmounts the highest earthly 
plane. In temples, the “ holy of holies,” the inmost 
shrine or recess, represents the lowest deva-planes ; while 
that of the dcvadasi may bo accepted as a sub -plane, sub- 
servient to the other. It is thus a connecting link between 
the Gods and mortal men — the dancing Hours] before the 
sun—the outstretched divine hand, as it were, which is Icb 
down in order to loop up those who may be willing to 
avail themselves if the help. In short, there can be no 
bowing of iho heavens to lift man, but through these 
devadasis. 
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The Bible recognizes the system almost as openly as 
the literature of more Eastern lands, but for evident social 
reasons, it could obtain no practical recognition in the West 
Dasaf means servant, also the outmost or end ; and devaf Lat. 
dem^ Gr. theos, is a term applicable to any or all of the truth- 
planes of the universal heavens. Devadasi, thus means a 
feminine plane of life, or personalities, subservient to the 
lowest of those which are worthy of being reckoned heavenly* 
^As heaven means liead^ or that which is heaved, anything 
subservient to this must correspond to the nech or to the 
nose — which is the same word as neck or ness — and forming 
an extension of the head or face, a conduit or vehicle of its 
life. Thus the devadasi-plane is the neck or nose of the 
heavens, through which sweet savours’^ ascend, life-breath 
is communicated, and sweeping whirlwinds of wrath go 
forth. Sensual or outer human nature, or say rather, man, 
is not lifted to heaven by a “ believe and be saved^^ pro- 
cess, such as some would teach, there is machinery to bo 
brought into play for the purpose whose action would shock 
the sensibilities of the devout Western mind. What a world 
of unapprehended doctrine lies hid under that one Bible 
expression, I have many things to tell you of, but ye 
cannot bear them now^^ ! In the case of the intellectually 
developed, the process involves a painful work of years, 
decades even ; indeed, the four-fold course prescribed for 
tl\p sannyasi, corresponding in many ways with IsraeFs 
tutilago and desert pilgrimages approaches much nearer 
to the reality than anything now taught in connection 
with ‘‘evangelical’* Christianity. In all these regenera- 
tive processes, proceeding from plane to plane, the devadasi 
occupies a conspicuous place. 

The immediate subject of all myths or inspirational lore, 
is the divine descent into, and the consequent redemption 
of, one man, the piv'’otal man of the race, aud its perfect 
representative as a whole. In him is included the|great world^s 
history re enacted in miniature ; he is the real multum 
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in paiTO;^^ just as if a mau-s natural lifewit-h all its particu- 
lars, should, when about to close, be re-enacted in his heart — 
the man in miniature ; while his body would represent to him, 
as it were, a condensation of all that had transpired in the 
outside world beyond. This, in substance, has been explained^ 
previously, but it is a cardinal truth worth re-iteration. This 
pivotal, universal man is accordingly represented by the Bible 
as one in sympathy with the experience of every unit of tho 
human race who has an experience of this life, who has 
feelings to be sympathized with. The Sins and sorrows, 
aspirations and hopes of humanity are alike individualized 
and cumulatively concentered in him. This is man^s High 
Priest, that is here spoken of, taken Prom amono men. 
Christians misinterpret the statements respecting him, in 
not distinguishing his life while one with men, from his lifo 
after being raised God-ward as their representative, carry- 
ing his world experience along with him. Christians believe 
that he should always bo separate ; jn^t as if a youth of our 
race could become a full brahman and true yogi without 
passing through the preparatory states of the brahmachari, 
grihasta, and so on. Tho mythic meaning of “ high priest/^ 
or ‘‘priest,^' is one who stands at tlio outer side or border, 
that is, the outer border of heaven (Gr. perista) and so, be- 
tween Deity and the unregenerate planes below. The word 
invariably means one who has himself been offered up as a 
sacrifice through death. Buddha is represented as pau- 
sing through the different stages as a necessary preparation 
for his subsequent higher office. Tho first part of his man- 
hood is seen spent among damsels corresponding to tho 
Devadasi ; and we may be sure the circnmstauces properly 
accord with his state at that time, as the related circumstancoa 
which follow accord with his after state. Krishna with tho 
gopis is a parallel instance, or rather, the same series of cir-. 
cumstances differently presented. In the Bible, Jacob wins 
his wifely flock {Rachel) from Laban. Solomon, Ahasuerus, 
and he, whoever he may be, whose praises are given in the 
''Song of Songs’^ are alike presented to us as encompassed 
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by female trains. In the religious customs of ancient Mexi- 
co also, we see that he who was chosen to be offered up as 
a sacrifice, had a number of young female companions, from 
the time of his being set apart to that object. The ancient 
Jews accepted it has a doctrine of their Scriptures, that tho 
Messiah will have numerous wives, and the New Testament 
states that many women minister to him of their feminine 
life, substance. Tho gopis constitute the redeemable parts of 
^that plane known as the sea of milk, when churned and 
restored ; and if the reader can receive it, the medicinal herbs 
cast therein to kernel it, correspond to the image or seminal 
form of Krishna which each gopi subjectively beheld after- 
wards to be dwelling in her own interiors. 

These feminine attendants are sometimes represented 
as dancers. To dance, signifies to harmonize that which is 
under the feet with the condition of the dancer , thus, to 
lift up or assimilate. The divine eflSuonce is living harmony, 
while the luiregenerate life of man is discordance. It is 
the procession of the harmonious life in the dance, which 
crucifies what is inharmonious. The dancing of the 
daughter of llerodias, in its true import, is the means 
of lifting the head of tho Baptist from his less vivifiablo 
shoulders. Tho music and dancing brings home and res- 
tores the Prodigal Son, as the lyres of Amphion and others, 
t^jine wild beasts, and bring the stones into concordant posi- 
tion in the walls of Thebes. The same architypal action is 
alluded to, when the "walls of Jericho fall at the sound of 
trumpets. Compare tho meanings of tho Lat, root sal = to 
dance, to save from corruption, to impregnate sexually, 
(mutually) to raise up. This will serve to illustrate the man- 
ner or causo through which words in all languages, living 
^and dead come to bear so many, often apparently adverse, 
moanings. Eaised to their mythic status, such words re- 
present, each, a meaning which includes all the diverse 
senses which usage may attribute to it. 
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The process of the world^s rederaptiou, is a process of 
assimilating earthly planes to the heavenly, and thus making 
all, at length, heavenly, by communicating a higher life from 
plane to plane downwards. But, astounding as it will scein 
to many, there can bo no procession of redemptive life from 
above, except through sexual communion ; precisely as there 
can bo no procession of natural life but through the same 
means; for natural, spiritual, and divine life, are but as di- 
grees of intensity or energy in the one universal stream.^ 
Male and female planes alternate from the highest to tlie 
lowest plane ; that is, from the divine centre of every form 
to its outer circumference. That the male imparts germs 
of life to the female which result in offspring is well 
enough known ; but other cognate facts, because less patent, 
entirely escape observation. The liuinan male may impreg- 
nate every molecule in the system of the female, without 
producing visible olTspring ; and a vigorous womanly wife 
may produce the same effects upon her husband. This 
may be the case, even where the husband and wife 
are only united as to the life of the body ; which is the 
nature of most of the unions in this disordered ago. Bub 
should the subject be one whose organism is a continuous 
succession of planes, whoso female associate is organized in 
like manner, and whose interior planes arc an inseparable 
unity with hers — the pair being counterparts — then there 
might result alternating processions of life that wou4d 
utterly trauscend iu redemptive effectiveness all that it is 
possible for men to conceive of. 

There is no way possible for one man to impart the 
higher life, which is to renovate the race, to another 
man, or to another series of meu, but through a wife- 
medium, the wife or concubine of liim who imparts' 
the female offspring of him who receives; and thus, through 
sexual iutcraction, must living rnpport be established 
throughout the whole net-work of humanity, for the purpose 
of lifting it from its degradation. But why should this be 
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tliouglit unlikely ? It was shewn that by the very same sexual 
interaction moral declension and sin became established 
through the weakness of man ; surely, by a sufficient acces* 
sion of strength, to re-organize the weal^ parts, a remedy 
may be effected by the original mode of action. It may bo 
repeated ; there is no redemption for man but as the higher 
life succeeds in forcing its way from piano to plane in the 
shape of human germinal seed ; and in respect of the man 
who is to lead that life down thus from plane to plane, tho 
divinely appointed medium for doing so, are ho and tho truo 
devadasis, which the poor creatures attached to the temples 
represent. The institution is represented under very many 
forms in mythic literature, some of which would be hardly 
recognizable to the general reader, but these may be men- 
tioned — Choristers, Gaudharvas, Apsarasas, Nereids, Vestals, 
NornSjDemi-goddesscs, Hours, Muses,Nymphs, Fates, II ouris, 
Padrna, or the Lotus-couch of Hari, Paphian train, Bacchantes? 
Cestus of V’^enus, Ananta — the many-headed Serpent, Peris, 
Cup of Jamshed ; al) epithets dialectically indicative of the 
nature of the respective object and the offices which are 
performed. The universal prevalence of the intuitive re- 
cognition of this choral or fairy system, supported as it is 
by mythic literature in general, renders it worthy of closest 
investigation. If any are dissatisfied with the explanation 
here given, let them favour the world with a more consist- 
ent and better one. 

Opportunity will be taken hereafter to shew fully, that 
in all time past, growth in grace, or progress in a devout 
life, has been in accordance with the statements made, or 
principles enunciated in this work. A curious work surely ! 
While one hand is outworking it for the edification of tho 
East, tho other is employed in holding up a shield for pro- 
tection against the West. It is plainly and naturally fore- 
seen, that many who imagine themselves to be well up'' 
in religions doctrinals and experience, will be unable, even 
if willing, to make many of these statements or principles 
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dovetail in with the ideas or thoughts which constitute 
their mental world. But let such simply endeavour to ex- 
plain a few, of the very few common terms pertaining to 
their religious lije, after the manner in which they would sa- 
tisfactorily explain a technical term pertaining to any other 
branch of knowledge, and they will find that their whole 
system of ideas — if system there bo — can neither be ex- 
emplified from natural laws, as Paul teaches it should be, or 
sustained by direct appeal to the body of Scriptui’e itself.^ 
Who ever heard such terms as, faith, hope, charity, love, 
heaven, hell, sin, holiness, closely and rationally analyzed, 
either by those with or without spiritual discernment” ? 
Every page of Scripture, East and West, is replete with 
vast concatenations of ideas ; but the ideals of the 
Churches, even of the most intellectual races, are embodied 
in a few disconnected passages which altogether might bo 
contained on a single page, With all this fulness, has ona 
spark of spiritual light, for instance, during the last century, 
been struck out directly from the thousand-paged Bible by 
any popular expounder ? If these observations be in any way 
even near the truth, there ought to bo reason sufficient to 
induce an indulgent hearing of anything professing to be a 
departure from the old beaten and dry-as-dusb course. Is 
it definitely decided, that no Voice of one crying in the 
wilderness,* not even the shadow of a Forerunner, is ever 
again to disturb the self-satisfaction and equanimity of tjie 
“ chosen people” ? 

The world, that is, humanity, and the earth which sus- 
tains that humanity, are one and inseparable. The worlds 
are thus the body of Deity. But can they form a body unless 
regularly organized and connected by arterial ducts through 
which common life may flow ? The life flowing through 
the living men of today reaches them through those who 
have in past ages occupied the same outer eartlPs surface. 
These men of long ago have receded from our view but 
they have not fallen out of tho ranks ; they are links or con- 
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nective cells^^ still, and mucli will it aid the reader towards 
understanding this medley of comments/^ if ho can rise 
to see that humanity is an aggregate as to its real existence, 
permitting the disseverance of not even an atom. The 
ancestors of the men of today are yet living sentient en- 
tities within us. Our subjection to sense impressions, and 
to convictions based on these impressions, make us think 
and act as though each man were an isolated, individual 
form of life ; while, in reality, he exists only because he 
constitutes a link. One of the deceptions of the senses is 
to associate size or bulk of form with force or faculty, and to 
imagine the one to bo a necessary accompaniment of the other. 
But body results from exterior accretions, and is, if anything, 
a cause of weakness to the primal faculties. When the 
descending life shall have fully developed man’s interior and 
exterior nature hereafter, it will be found that each atom of 
his form will bo a man as to inherent force and faculty. There- 
fore, it may even now be said, that a inan^s ancestors for a 
thousand generations back, are yet within him, and constitute 
a unity of life with his own. it is partly upon this fact that 
reverence for ancestors is enjoined and intuitively recognized 
by tribes whoso better instincts remain yet unblunted. 

We each instinctively feel the poverty which sin has 
brought on us all, and wo cannot consent, while under 
this sense of want, that others shall have an equal 
share with ourselves in what we possess. We are too 
deeply conscious of our wants to be able to cherish 
generosity. All exertion through which goods are won, is a 
pain ; and the spur to such exertion springs from a craving 
that proves insatiable, whether in respect of material gains 
or sensual gratifications. Hence, all is vanity and vexation, 
notwithstanding that selfishness, in some one or other of its 
Protean forms, is the law of our life, ever crying, give, give. 
To our natural minds, wrapped up thus in cold isolation, the 
doctrine which teaches that man restored, possesses nothing 
of what we call individuality, is apt to appear supremely 
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repulsive. Yet, as ho becomes lifted into a purer atmos- 
phere, in the regeneration of the race, it will gradually 
dawn upon him, that no man can live to himself or die to 
himself; that to advance in godliness is to advance into more 
and more of a universal consciousness and unity, approach; 
ino^, as he does so, that state where self is anihilated in bliss- 
fill oneness with the great All. Man’s inmost essence sprang 
from the Supreme Deity ; it has come forth into material 
nature on a Divine mission ; when that mission work is ac-. 
complished, it will return whence it came, carrying the 
harvest of its labours, or sufferings, along with it. 

There is a wonderful similarity between the motions of 
spiritual and outer life, in all but the ultimate motives. 
Acquisition, is the law of positive life both in heaven and 
earth. The debasing greed of the natural man is but the 
outer expression of what is pure and elevating in his deep 
interiors. There he feels no mere personal wants, nor any 
desire to provide for future contingencies. But ho has 
wants ; ho is so full of blessed life that he yearns for de- 
pendant organisms into which he may bounteously infuse 
it. This is the nature of divine love ; for the natural man 
to receive which, is no other than crucifixion, a death to sin. 
We have seen above how man strains and grasps in order to 
selfishly accumulate earthly riches or goods. Scripture, Bible 
and Veda alike, represent the acquisition of cattle, wells, 
fruits, servants, offspring, as real blessings to man, as the 
things which make him great. But there is this to be re- 
marked — his earthly things perish with him, but his spiritual 
earnings constitute his house eternal in the heavens.^^ 
The blessings alluded to in Scripture, under such terms 
as those mentioned, are human increments, feminine planes 
raised, won, restored, and made a part ofhiinself ; substance 
gathered from the powers of evil by the outlay of his own 
life-essence. In this manner, spiritual labour is the process 
whteh gains the man a body — wealth which accretes to 
himself; a glorious surrounding feminine form, in the life of 
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which, as in a well, he quenches his thirst ; by the power 
of which he ploughs newly acquired soil : from which, ‘as 
from the daintiest of all food, he feasts ; and through which 
he extends his homestead and paternal rule. 

If man^s cupidity for earthly things is an outworking 
of pure actualities deep within his outer gross nature, how 
shali we view his sexual cupidities, which have the power 
fto crush all others out of sight ? Men give way, at times, to 
many curious surmisings as to what the positive enjoyments 
of heavenly bliss may consist in ; but if they will but consi- 
der what constitutes man^s intensest pleasure on the outer 
plane, namely, sex -love, they have but to accept the various 
phases of its manifestation on this natural plane, depraved 
as it is, as a sufficient indicative reflection of the nnturo 
of some, at least, of man’s chief joys hereafter. As on 
earth, so in heaven, connubial bliss, the communings and 
comminglings of the male essence with its female counter- 
part must be reckoned among the chief pleasures of the 
heavenly state. The woman sees her Lord in her spouse ; 
subjectively, he sees in his wife, a Bride-deity. It is only 
from false sentiments, and judging of the divine life from 
a debased and corporeal point of view, that objections can 
be raised against these statements. In its instincts, Islam- 
ism is justified, when it attributes heavenly bliss to bo 
derivable from sex-relationship. Saivaism too, is by in- 
stinct, superior to that which opposes it, when it advances 
the doctrines of the linga and yoni, the types of propagativo 
and generative action, to the forefront of its system, llow 
true it is, that, respecting his peculiar thoughts and actions, 
to his own master alone, each man stands or falls ! 

How greatly the idea of that shame which attaches to 
sex-communion interferes with the right appreciation of all 
that is implied in dissemination ! As there is but one form 
of power — the vortical nucleus, into which all things, in their 
process of change are absorbed, or fall, so there exists but 
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one mode of action by which the positive rorticle is brought 
into contact with its negative matrix, and that change ini- 
tiated. Seminal projection, is that mode of action. Every 
cause is really a seminal projection, every effect is through a 
^ieldance to that cause. Every motion of a muscle involves a 
seminal act; every activity in nature is but a continuous 
series of like action. The saliva is seed which desire for food 
sheds upon it as a preparatory means of vitalization and as- 
similation to the substance of the body ; the tears are seed 
which sorrow sheds upon that which is separated, as a means 
of searching out, exploring, literally, weeping out, and recover- 
ing the cherished object ; and it is by sweat also, which is the 
same word as seed, that the produce of the earth is won. 
These are outward bodily expressions, but the reality exists 
deeper within. The sowing of man^s seed is but one form of 
expression of the universal activity. It is ever proceeding on 
some plane or other. It is as imperishable as the solar sub- 
stance, of which it consists; and though it may not be ulti- 
mated in human natural offspring, it is not less effective and 
real than if it were so. It goes forth, and is eventually deposit, 
ed as activities in the astherial plane of that feminine form 
which belongs to him as his Eve ; which he is to possess 
as his feminine counterpart for ever ; but which he will never 
obtain except as won thrviugh his disseminations, and by a 
process corresponding to Ramans recovery of Sita, or of 
Helen by the Greeks. It is this process which, in the Biblp, 
is represented by a rib of Adam being built into a woman 
and brought to him. The struggle is involved in the build- 
ing ; for the materials have to be won from a stubborn 
rock *, and the walls constructed by one hand, while the 
other holds a weapon.^^ The command to him and to 
every man, to be fruitful and multiply, is in this way carried 
out, and wedded Eve is the happy result. The fair^ is in 
this manner to be retrieved ; that is, in the very manner 
it originated, but with an accession of uplifting power. 
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The development of the human race on our planet may 
be compared to a tree as to its ramifications. There is the 
central stem and its outspreading branches. There is thus 
always a central or pivotal stock running down the family 
yrhence lateral branches have shot out. As was stated, these 
branches, or the lines of procession, remain a perfect series, 
as intact as though every member or link were yet living in 
onr visible midst. The clay of the bodies of our predecessors 
has merely dropt ofi* ; and were the clay to drop oflT our eyes, 
we should see the long lines actually within ourselves and 
constituting our interior selves. This pivotal stock of the 
race, concentering its life, would not differ greatly from the 
branches ; it would merely possess the energy of the heart 
compared with the surrounding body ; and as that whole body 
is sunk in earthliness, the consequent manifestation, if any 
distinction were visible, would probably be, that of an intens- 
er earthliness. Now it is this central stem and articulations, 
down which that new descent of the divine life is to proceed, 
that constitute the pivotal organization and miniature re- 
presentative form of the rest of the world-tree. When we 
come to examine into the nature of Life, we shall see what it 
is which, at the avat&rs actually descends ; here we will merely 
take into consideration, that it is th^s old central stem with 
its lateral articulations, which constitute this pivotal human 
organism and its feminine choral accessaries, known as Deva- 
dasis. The wife of any male, is the alternative female plane 
which immediately succeeds it in the line of descent ; the 
bride, is that which precedes ; so that, in mythic parlance, 
the bride draws up and marries the bridegroom or husband 
to herself 3 and he, in turn, wins and conjoins his inferior 
wife-plane. The husband of a woman is the plane next 
below her ; her spouse is that to which she is wife. The male 
sheds his seed upon the next plane below for a double 
purpose ; first, to make it one with him, thus, to be his own 
body ; then yet again, in the same manner, when it has 
become the wife, that his seed may reach beyond her as a 
more ultimated (offspring) form of his power. There are 
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details here respecting intermidiates, but which do not 
now affect our general remarks. 

Some human organisms are simplistic, that is, their 
natural forms consist of but a separate (male and female) 
internode, as we may term it; others ai’e composite, possess- 
ing an interior and an exterior, yet acting ordinarily in con- 
cert. But the stem of the human tree is termed a univer- 
sal organism because every plane of the entire universe, 
spiritual, and natural, divine and human, male and fe- 
male, is perfectly developed in it. Each male plane in 
that organism has not only a wife plane under it, but it 
has also a female plane surrounding it laterally, inter- 
vening between the stem proper and each of the branches, 
thus forming articulations to those branches. These are 
the Devadasia ; and thus, from the top throughout, this 
human stem is surrounded by an assemblage of femi- 
nine forms, constituting a graduative and connective cho- 
ral band between the heart-life within and the radiative 
branch-life without ; each feminine form standing as a sub- 
centre towards the tribe whence she has been extracted by 
the usual process, and of which, she, by right of descent, is 
representative. It comes not within the power of human 
choice, who shall occupy the position of a Devadasi. Each 
is divinely appointed ; her relation to the pivotal man is 
unchanging; the whole assemblage constituting, in the age|i 
to come, his external glorified and effulgent body ; manifest- 
ing, as living attributal hieroglyphics, the Truth of God 
towards their respective peoples in the heavens. King 
Solomon, of Bible record, with his “thousand*^ wives and 
concubines, is paralleled, in Eastern myth, by both Krishna 
of the Hindoos, and him who eventually becomes the Buddha 
of the Buddhists. 


The regenerative life actually kills, iu its descent, the 
old natural life of each succeeding plane of the central or 
ganism^ as that plane suffers sacrifice and renovation. At 
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this process proceeds, the descending stream of life would 
be shut off from the planes below, were there no lateral 
means of communicating with them ; but these Devadasi- 
fonns meet the requirements of the crises as they oc- 
^cur, by preserving, in a measure, the continuity of these 
descending life-currents established by virtue of the rela- 
tions which sexual interaction brings about. It was said, 
that there could be no regeneration of the race wrought 
out, but as the liib of the higher and restored planes 
is transmitted to the lower through scx-communings. To 
this may bo added, that, in consequence of the destructive 
sacrificial processes carried on, plane after plane, in the 
central organism of our race, no regenerative or any other 
digrce of human life at the time of such judgment-crises, 
could reach the lower planes or branches of the human 
tree, but through the choral assemblage pertaining to 
each plane, known as these Dovadasis. They are appoint- 
ed to form the connecting link between the heavenly 
planes in the pivotal man^s organism and those below 
that whereon destruction and reconstruction may be taking 
place. For the time being, they must constitute the only 
channels of communication between heaven and the natural 
world. Such is the true Dovadasi ; she performs many oth.er 
indespensable functions during the “ great world’s passion 
week” now drawing upon us ; but more about the subject 
hereafter. They are ministrants of heaven ; and but for tho 
wild surgings of evil during its throes and woes, would re- 
main pure vestals with lamps of life atrira, faithful to their 
early vows. But being on the boundary line between heaven 
and earth, good and evil, they become subject to many 
vicissitudes, winning at last their rest through a full sharo 
of life’s misery and affliction. That their position is an 
intermediate one may be gathered from some of their many 
names. For instance, choir, signifies a marZrei-place ; market 
is marsh, margin ; just as choir is shore, or land scarcely 
secure from tho “ troubled sea”. This accords with the 
meaning of dasa, the extreme limit. The idea of a market, 
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is that of a border place, wbero those from within meet 
and make exchanges with those from without. When risen 
above the intermediative sphere, the Dovadasis becorao 
pre-eminently a satya-form ; for they then, constitute the 
real, living Veda, or Word ; an emblematic vesture, clothing 
tlie divine Adam and Eve, the symbols on which, arft 
inscriptions — engravings cut, and infilled with sacrificial 
blood. In the instances of Solomon, Krishna, and Buddha, 
the scene is presented as being on the mortal plane ; but 
in the Bible, where the Lamb, or Agni, (Lat agnns) the* 
ascended Sacrifice, is represented as being followed by a 
concourse of virgins, the scene is unmistakably laid in tho 
immortal sphere. This subject is lengthily spun out, for 
the double reason — that it is yet to como into the great 
practical importance shewn ; and farther, that the world 
generally, is in profound ignorance of the institution refer- 
red to, in its bearings on tho future destiny of our orb. 

Satya, Sitaand Sati, are but forms of one and the same 
word ; at least, their differences need not engage our atten- 
tion. Mythic description has a certain doubleriess of ap- 
plication sometimes, which is hard to explain to the readei*, 
and yet requires to be brought forward in connection with 
these words. The peculiarity alluded to, may be illustrated 
by supposing, that when the Jewish people were led away 
captive from their land, the virtuous part of them were taken 
by a righteous captor to a Babylon in the East ; while the 
reprobate ones were led away by a reprobate captor to his 
Babylon in tho West. Sita’s captivity, as related, partakes of 
the same peculiarity, as does also the performance of tho 
S^ti sacrifice. Let the reader ask himself— is Sitft carried 
off by a good power or by a bad power ; southward, towards 
tho centre, or northward, away from it ; to Su-lanka (Su- 
lan = Ceylon), or Lanka ? Are the Rakshasas, as brahmans, 
on the side of good, are of evil ? Siva is the chief Rakshasa. 
If Sitft is taken off upwards, then Rftma^s diflBculties repre- 
sent his subjective experiences by which he is purified and 
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rendered fit, at length, to join his lost bride in a higher 
sphere. In this case, he himself would be the negative 
plane upon which Sita would be secretly shedding her scorch- 
ing ardours of intenser life. But if Mvana represents an 
evil power, Lanka should be to the northward ; and llama 
then represents the male force which wins back the feminine 
principle which has fallen under the power of the evil planes 
beneath, of the giants which attempt to scale heaven. The 
feminine is that which is especially receptive either way. In 
the universal organism, the planes continually alternate ; and 
while the “ bride^* or bird plane mounts upward to become 
the angelic vulture to prey upon the liver of her Prome- 
theus, the wife-plane beneath him, terrified at the sufieriugs 
of her Job, falls off an easy victim to the influences from 
beneath. Thus, the male plane, or Rama, is apparently 
deserted ; lovers and kindred stand afar oflf.'^ These cir- 
cumstances are fully depicted in the Helen’^ of Euripides. 
While Menelaus is in the wars, the heavenly Helen is carried 
off southward by Proteus to Egypt, and the earthly Helen - 
plane falls away with Paris to Troy. The sati process is 
merely the substitution and sacrifice of the female plane for 
the male, just described. In this case, the upper male or 
spouse-plane has passed upward through sacrificial death, 
and the alternate female plane next below is that which is 
deserted, and whereon ‘^fire from before the Lord^* is 
falling, to make it in turn, a sacrifice also. To the sati, her 
ascended partner becomes a spouse of fire *, for it is really 
ho which is the pile in whose flames she becomes assimilated 
to him. The male plane, her “husband,’' died when her 
spouse died ; the one dying to earthly things and becoming 
assimilated, through judgment, to the heavenly life; the 
other, dying unto the higher life, becomes subject to the in- 
fluences from beneath. She yearns to join her spouse 
above, to whose fiery embrace she consequently yields 
herself ; she mourns over her lost husband with tears which 
will, in due time, as seed sown, raise him from death, 
and restore him to her ; even as the tears of Mary at the 
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gravO) help to restore to her the lost Lazarus^ her has* 
band brother. 

VARNA. 

This is the Sanscrit word for caste,” that is, a series. 
Everything that exists, exists in a series ; in other words? 
it occupies its place in the universal system of things 
by virtue of its procreated descent. The constituent ele- 
ments of a series aro simply — cause, instrument and effect ; 
or, to change the figure — male force, female vehicle, and* 
resultant or projected offspring. The effect or outcome, is 
a combination of the cause and means, or vehicle ; and its 
primal aspect, is that of an extension or stretching out of 
the causative force towards the object aimed at. This 
aspect should never be lost sight of, that procreation is but 
a process of extending primal force ; just as the extension 
of the arm and hand would be meaningless, unless they 
conveyed the body^s power to grasp. We shall not be 
overstretching the meaning, if wo take Varna to bo the 
same word as the old Eng. hairUy that which is born ; for 
however far back we trace our first term or cause, it will 
still be something which has been outborn. 

As we we have come now to the consideration of the 
serial arrangement of things, it is a fitting opportunity to 
descend from the cloud-land where wo have been descant- 
ing, and take a stand beside the reader on the solid ground. 
Well then, first to be learnt is, that what is up or down ac- 
cording to common acceptance, is often, rather the reverse 
of the reality, than true. Every form or organization is 
after a globular original, and this necessarily results from 
the fact, that the form of the power which outworks, is vor- 
tical. The circumference of an organism is its lowest part . 
the centre, its highest. The highest point of the earth is its 
centre, and this is as high as the sun ; for it is of the 
same solar substance at its centre, and lives in the sun’s 
radiative life, as an oSspring. The highest point of man’s 
nervous system, that is, of his natural organism, is also 
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one with the earth’s centre, and with the solar substance ; 
and this substance, wherever it exists, constitutes a con- 
tinuous and an all pervasive soul (Lat. sol) of the solar 
digree. Whence life flows, there is the highest part. 
The heart is the highest part of the corporeal system ; 
the inmost cerebellum, that of the nervous system. All 
forms are organized after the one pattern, though, as in the 
case of the human form, there are certain extra developments 
drawn forth, as we may say, by the exigencies of outer life. 
As man rises, in the restitution, he must revert towards that 
architypal form, if he is to shine a star in the firmament. All 
substance, from highest to lowest, is constituted of the posi- 
tive and negative principles combined ; and every bodily form 
is what it is, first, by virtue of the relative proportions in- 
herited, of these two principles ; and next, by virtue of the 
digree of life pervading that body, or form. The relations 
of these two principles, are such, that the bare existence 
of the smallest atom or portion of either, apart, is absolutely 
unimaginable by the human mind. 

Where are wo to look for heaven, essential Deity, de- 
parted souls, hell, and the scene of all the circumstances 
narrated in the preceding pages ? Who are the good, or 
the bad, on earth ; — and why this distinction ? The life of 
the body is the blood, and the life of the blood is the air. 
The life of the nervous system is its ichor or essnee, and 
the life of that is the elemental Primum Mobile. The idea 
of lifct is simply that which lifts ; the active, in respect of 
the passive. Now if we follow up this course sufficiently^ 
we find at last the absolute Life ; that is, we find the divine 
life circulating far within the human spiritual organism, as 
the blood or ichor circulates within the body. Creation is 
the body of essential Deity ; but as was said above of the 
two principles, it is utterly impossible to conceive of Deity 
apart from Creation, or of Creation apart from Deity, when 
their existent relations are apprehended, that is, so far as 
the finite mind may do so. It is the same, whether w® 
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say the heavenly and earthly planes of the Universal All, 
or the heavenly and earthly planes in the organism of 
universal man ; yea, farther* or whether we say the 
heavenly and earthly planes in a molecule of that organism ; 
for each permanent plane is a continuation inimitably, 
and lives by a common life circulating throughout. It was 
said; for instance, that the inmost of the earth, as also 
the inmost of the human brain, are of one substance, or of 
one plane, with the sun. Though these parts appear dis-* 
severed, there is really no disseverance ; being, by the sub- 
tilty of their own substance, but much more by that of the 
life which permeates them, conjoined, and in communica- 
tion as a continuous organism. It is only to sense, that 
breaks, as in the continuity of the life of things, appear. 
Planes are thus universal, and they pervade everything; 
but excepting the central human organism, of which 
statements have been made, no forms exist with all tho 
planes fully developed. Their development is a possibility, 
and would become a reality if the dissemination of life 
in any given direction require it so, but as things are, a 
large proportion of planes remain in a rudimentary or inert 
state. Thus, men are what they are by reason of the parti- 
cular planes developed in their organizations, and that some 
planes are developed, and not others, is a consequence of 
position or membership in the orbic whole. 

Deity and heaven are resident in every molecule of the 
body. Deity, means, that which has been taken up from 
being a mere passive, and so infilled with vitality that it has 
become a positive, in respect of lower planes. Heaven, is that 
which is heaved, or lifted, or, enlivened by the vital influx. 
Heaven does not mean some region above the sky, a kind 
of celestial country ; the solar substance of the head {heaved) 
is heaven, because it is above the planes of the body which 
have fallen under the dominion of sin. Seven years ago, the 
inmost, or solar-intellectual plane of our race was in a morally 
perverted state *, it is now, in great part, restored, lifted, 
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conjoined to, and made one with the heavens. There are 
aboriginal tribes in the extreme Bast, who, in the corporeal 
digree, correspond to that plane, and have in consequence, 
experienced, in an obscure manner, the moral and physical 
changes spoken of. The production of this work, in some 
of its details, would now be an impossibility on earth, but 
for those changes. Thus, heaven, means, any plane which 
possesses a positive and restorative moral power in respect 
of the demoralized planes beneath. When a plane is said to be 
lifted to be one with the heavens, it really means, that the 
power and life of the heavens, as a fiery current, commonly 
known as the ‘‘fire of hell,*' has flowed down, consumed, that 
is, SLSsumed, to its own digree of life, all that was assimilable 
of the substance of that plane, and winnowed off the re- 
mainder. 

Physical death, in its sphere, exactly represents, on 
its positive side, the process of the regenerative life. 
The mode of death may be seen in the withered fall- 
ing leaf, whoso vitality has been absorbed and itself 
pushed off by the new protruding bud, which, in the 
process, has eaten the essence of the old leaf. Man's 
more interior planes are ever eating his exterior ones; 
and thus too, his inmost heavenly planes will eat up the ad- 
joining mortal ones in the progress of redemption. The true 
waste of the body is inwards, as though a slow fever indrew 
and consumed it. The decay attending old age or disease, 
is essentially an absorption of the finer elements of the body 
into more interior planes, without the usual replacement by 
bodily food. When this absorptive process is completed to 
the soul's satisfaction, its antenao and other extensions aro 
indrawn, and the shell of the body, thus deserted and 
tenaptless, falls off as exuviae. So long as the soul requires 
its ultimate body-form, which is its connecting link with 
outmost nature, no disease, nothing short of violence or 
starvation can separate them ; for what is popularly termed 
“ disease/' is really the symptoms of the efforts for its 
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expulsion — or perhaps, more correctly— of the antagoniam 
of the inner powers towards, and for the expulsion of, the 
body’s impurities. Natural death is thus a voluntary dis- 
carding of the body after the soul has abstracted all that is 
required of it. In the case of violent death, this abstractive 
process still continues and goes on to completion ; as the 
separation of soul and body is imperfect until the process 
be complete. 

There is a very exact limit in all things as to what is 
absorbable, naturally and spiritually, and what is not. 
And closely connected with this fact are a series of events, 
the most astounding in kind to be found in the whole 
range of mythic revelation ; a series which immediately 
involves the severest afflictions that humanity at large 
is doomed to suffer. The primates, as we may call them, 
are absorbed and taken up, and thus form a new reconsti- 
tuted and essential body for the soul. The old shell falls 
away, is cast off; or as before expressed, is winnowed off. 
Mark well this terrible word /aZi, little as it appears. Satan, 
as lightning, falls from heaven ; Woe to ye inhabitants 
of earth, for the devil is come down to you, having great 
wrath.” The spiritual sun acting upon the upper strata 
of the human cloud, re-evaporates them, abstracting thus 
the latent heat of lower strata, and lo ! the Deluge, a tor- 
rent of descending death. Israel arises from its bondage, 
abstracts from the Egyptious these primates of their’s . 
or, as it is expressed, spoils them of their precious things. 
Israel again, as the personal embodiment of these primates 
ascends towards the promised land, and lo I the deluge in 
another form — the cold snowy avalanche of death descends 
fi’om behind and overwhelms the contumacious Egyptians. 
What falls ! The deathful waters fall, the Egyptians fall, the 
carcases of the Israelites fall. The soul lets the old body fall 
off, an insensate clod. The oris of the Brahman’s meal are dis- 
carded as impure, though innocuous ; but not thus will it be 
as the great absorptive and separative process works down- 
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ward through the manifold planes of the human organism- 
through the manifold planes as developed in tribal life. If the 
reader can receive it, the deadly serpents which afflicted the 
pilgrim Israelites, are the ghosts of the Egyptians over whose 
fall^^ they so lately exulted. This absorptive or abstrac- 
tive process, and the consequent falling off, are as though 
both heaven and hell unfolded in opposite directions, 
from out the soul — from out the family, from out the 
rsame tribe, from among the nations, and for a time 
constituted a linked horror, a mutual torment. The 
Bible alludes to these terrific afflictions in such expres- 
sions as — “ nation shall rise against nation^^ ; the one 
shall be taken and the other left^' ; a man^s foes shall be 
they of his own household’^ ; the father shall be divided 
against the son, and the son against the father.^^ Men are 
utterly ignorant, as yet, of what an intensity of rancorous 
hate towards good the mind is capable of, when the better 
virtues and precious things of its life have been abstracted*— 
as Israel abstracted Egypt’s jewels, or as the sun absorbs the 
higher stratum of clouds, and with them abstracts from the 
lower the levitating power whicli keeps them in suspension 
heaven-ward. When this takes place in man, cold Satanic hate 
is the residue. Heaven thus works its way downwards, which 
means outwards, from man^s interiors, reversing plane after 
plane from their moral obliquity, to righteousness and sub- 
missiveness to the life of heaven. When it is stated that 
it has been a work of years to reverse the life and tenden- 
cies of one grand plane, and that the inmost, it may be 
understood in some sort, that the redemption and restora- 
tion of the race will not be disproportionately prolonged if it 
prove the work of the greater part of a century. There 
has ever been piety in the world, but not radical change^ 
This manifestation of pious inclinations is wholly depen- 
dant upon mental organization. Piety and intellectuality 
are, as a rule, opposed one to the other. We are merely 
glancing at these important matters here in passing. 
There is much misconception among men respecting the 
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nature of religious feelings and the unseen life ; but the 
grossness of this misconception among the intellectual races 
of the West, is, if this book reveals any truth, a something 
almost inexplicable with beings endowed with an immortal 
nature. Some estimate may bo formed of this misconcep- 
tion, by considering how those races pride themselves in 
their contempt for, and superiority to, superstition as it 
shews itself among tribes simple and ignorant, when, if the 
reality be brought ont, it is found to agree very much closer 
with these same abominable superstitions,^^ than with the 
ideals of the much vaunted “ enlightenment’^ of this same 
West, This statement is advanced here in anticipation of 
such objections, as that these “ comments*’ are mostly old 
glosses furbished up, of Eastern commentators. But in reply 
again, it may be stated, that these “ comments’^ are so much 
more in accord with the doctrines or opinions of the East than 
of the West, simply because those of the Bast are found to be 
so much nearer the absolute reality than those of the W est. 1 1 
is when we descend, in the progress of our enquiries, to earth 
from the mysteries of cloud land, and take up the doctrines 
taught more or less among the Christian sects, that but for 
the laws which control it being so evident, wonder would be 
excited at the persistency of the fact, that the development 
of intellect and natural shrewdness, is the development of 
obtuseness to all that pertains to the higher and spiritual life. 

Some ethnologists modify their classifications of the 
human races by the test of having a devil in their religious 
systems or otherwise ; not knowing, that where there is a 
Deity there must be a devil, in every system, under some 
form or other, so long as an opposite principle to good ex- 
ists. Through the transformation of “ being lifted’ up, as 
shewn in the Bible, the serpent, that is, the devil or Satanic 
principle, becomes a saviour ; for it is the intellectual-sensual 
principle in its spiritual digrees which is called devil’^ and 
Satan.” Evil would never feel repugnance to good, if they 
existed entirely apart. Why should it f We feel repugnance 
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only to that which injures us. If hell were the necessity of a 
fate unconnected with the divine will, those suSering its 
tortures, even Satan himself; c'ould call forth or exercise no 
resentment against heaven ; but it is the pangs which evil 
suffers on the concious approach of a higher life, which be- 
get that intense hatred which, according to Scripture 
characterizes the fiend. All pain is the result of an extra 
inflow of life ; or, in the case of the body, of an extra inflow 
*of blood and vital activity to any part. Thus, pain, every 
kind of pain that can afflict man bodily or spiritually, is 
from the same cause, increase of circulating life. In the 
progress of the regenerative life downwards from the 
heavens, it brings first to the spiritual plane touched, 
such an increase of life or disintegrative action as to dissolve 
or decompose gradually its original formation, and causing 
in the process, the slow drawn-out agonies of death. When 
this is taking place, there is the clearest perception as to 
whence these sufferings spring and their cause ; and the 
consequence is, the mind revolts with a vehemence which 
has no parellel in the experiences of outer life. 

Devilf Gr. cliaholos, means, that which is inferiorly 
allied to deity [dia), but temporarily cast off or fallen ; tem- 
porarily, for the plane, at least in part, which is diabolic in 
one instance, will have reverted to the heavens and become 
the instrument of torture and purification in turn, when the 
next lower series of planes shall Come to be operated upon. 
The Serpent is the Devil ; and Scripture, in denouncing a 
curse upon it, in that it should go upon (Gr. ein) its 
belly,” simply teaches, that all its movements should bo 
actuated by, and in subjection to, what may be called, 
belly-principles. Not to be the belly, but to be in sub- 
jection or subservience to the belly. For what is the 
belly ? It is the part of the organism which subsists upon 
that which has been rejected by the higher members of the 
body, and casts out, as excrement, the remainder. So, to 
be subject to the belly, means, to have the last particles of 
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good abstracted, and then to be cast out ; not lost, but to en- 
rich or vitalize planes that are yet without of the body-proper. 
It is difficult to be precise in many of these explanations ; in 
the present instance, the viscera of the belly, together with 
their contents, are " belly though the viscera act posi- 
tively, and their contents are passive;’’ and are acted upon. 
This exemplifies, again, what is elsewhere said— -that there 
is no inner good or male principle without some measure of 
an outer or truth-form, nor a truth-form without some in^ 
terior good. The existence of the one is not even imaginable, 
without the presence of the other. The belly bears the same 
relation to the breast, that the intellectual brain bears to the 
emotional. The belly represents sensual greed for base 
things ; the intellect, selfish calculation in view of the acqui- 
sition of the same. The belly is tho body, of which, the 
intellect is the head. When Hari is represented wreathed 
with serpents, around his head, around his arras, around his 
legs, it is to teach, that this snake-nature has been won by 
him, retrieved from its old carnality, and made into a crown 
of victory for his brows, into bracelets of beauty for his 
arms, and into greaves or buskins of defence for his legs. 
For it is the same, whether it be said that Hari is garlanded 
with Ananta, or that he reclines upon it. To be around, and 
to be under, is the same to an orbic form. The form 
which the serpent-nature assumes, in man^s general orga- 
nism, is not that of an alternating series of separate rings Or 
spheres, but rather constitutes a connected spiral, winding 
parallel with the other opposite principle, throughout. 
Hence, we see pictures of Hari, with the serpent-form 
winding away in immense coils. In the progression of the 
new life, one part of this serpent- form is first elevated 
and purified — say, the head ; and then, this elevated 
portion proceeds to eat, or draw up, by assimilation, the 
next part. The Christ says, in substance— If I, the serpent, 
be lifted up, I will draw all up after me. This principle 
of action is represented by the well-known emblem of a 
serpent eating its tail — meaning, that the members of 
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its body, which are already elevated, will in turn eat up or 
elevate the inferior members. The gods are often repre- 
sented in statues or pictures, with their inferior members or 
legs thus taken up, or turned up. So Jacob gathered up 
his feet into the bed, or place of rest. Ananta is the 
feminine principle redeemed, and become the victor’s 
wreath ; and whether it be figuratively shewn as a laurel- 
crown, after the manner of the Greeks ; or, as the many- 
licaded serpent ; or, as a choral concourse of glorious 
gopi^forms wrought into a garment of beauty, the one great 
truth is taught — the Man has won his maniform “ wife.^^ 

When the precious things, the love and faith and other 
virtues in concrete substance, have been abstracted from the 
mind or human organism, the negative belly falls away , as 
was before shewn. When Judas the betrayer hangs himself, 
that is, submits, like Socrates in his basket, to be raised 
and annexed to a higher life-plane, it is Judas’ belly which 
falls off, or takes leave of such a consociation — and all his 
bowels gushed out.” Bolos, is A.S. baely, helhjy bowels j 
hale or evil ; the same in radical import as bolos in clia-bolus, 
the devil. The words devil” and Satan” differ, strictly, 
as to meaning ; the first, being the moving principle, the 
other, its intellectual form. The head is heaven, the belly 
is the corporeal world. Scripture represents the belly as 
the god of this world ; also, the devil, as the god of this 
world ; and also, hell as a belly. The belly of Leviathan 
is to Jonah the belly of hell.” That a being or a princi- 
ple can be characterized as the devil” is in scripture, is 
entirely the consequence of the redemptive action of 
abstracting those planes in the human organism which, by 
their nature are inclined for good, and consequently, 
for responding to the divine appeal, from the intellectual- 
sensual planes which are serpentine, and in themselves 
invariably represented as unrelieved evil and falsity. All 
men in their normal condition have, in their moral constitu- 
tion, more or less of good, more or less of evil ; in some 
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the subjective emotional faculties prevail, and they are 
necessai'ily piously inclined *, in others, the intellectual, 
positive, and objective, in respect of outer things, prevail, 
and a thoughtful, discriminative, and self-sufficient mind is 
developed. But in every case, normally, the prevailing 
tendencies are tempered and modified to some extent by 
their opposites. Now remove every germ of good from its 
connection with the intellectual principle, and only the 
diabolic nature remains ; to which add the consideration, that# 
the removed heavenly pi’inciples are becoming fiery, cross- 
like, and licUisli, that is, holy, (A..S. hclig) to tho subjective 
perceptions, and necessarily a state of thing supervenes 
sufficient to develope fiendism in its iutensest manifes- 
tations. The parts or principles which are elevated, be- 
come in turn tho Raksliasa-plaiie towards tliat which is falleu 
off — a standing horror, a sword suspended overhead by a 
single hair. The planes or psychical entities which fall away, 
retreat or seek shelter ; some are overtaken, as wo may say, 
})y jndgmont ; some become wanderers, like the wander- 
ing Jew/^ unrcclaimablo until tho ver}^ last, transmigrating 
downwards from plane to plane, and undergoing a par- 
tial death with each. Thus the great Redemption will 
proceed, gradually wearing out by its attendant agonies, tho 
old life of the world. Pandavas may arise, Kurus fall 
away 5 but all except Yudhisthira and tho redeemed DhA-rma, 
or paternal virtue, must leave their carcases in the wilder- 
ness, or on tho battle field. Many ore called, but few 
respond willingly to tho divine summons. Waste, waste— 
the result of gradual but incessant gnawings of the hungry 
heavens, is the only means by which the mortal mind can 
become clisenenmbered of its earthly impedimenta— the 
work must go on upon the man, upon humanity, until only 
cast-off ultimate scales or exuviao of the natural organism 
remain. Tho disqualifications and defilement which attach, 
by custom, to the Hindu widow, is from the cause above ex- 
plained, Tho male principle is the head or heavenly 
principle of the female principle, whicli corresponds to tho 
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womb or belly. When this head, represented by the 
woman^s husband, is abstracted and taken up from her 
by death, she is then, as it were, without any principle of 
good. The precious heavenly things of her life have been 
token away upwards, and only the elements of moral im- 
purity and social disability remain with her. 

What is sin, essentially ? Every act is a sowing of seed. 
rSin is said to bo sowing to the flesh, and the consequence, 
the Bible teaches, is to reap corruption. We say ^Hhe mouth 
waters’^ for anything that is eagerly desired. This water is 
what was before called salivary seed. Whatever we make 
an effort to obtoin, we by this means sow seed upon it in 
order to make it our own. Wo cast our seed upon the soil 
or plane beneath us ; that is, our desires go out upon earthly 
things. If we delight in those things for their own sake, we, 
in the act of sowing, descend ourselves towards tlieir level. 
Man’s seed is ever one with himself ; whatever soil he casts 
liis seed into, he can never rise but by carrying that soil np 
with himself. This is degeneration ; this is sowing to the 
flesh; this is sin ; this is reenacting man’s original fall. 
The suSering entailed by thus “ lading oneself with thick 
clay,*’ as the scripture puts it, is absolutely the penalty of sin. 

We read in the Bible of one who hath borne our sor- 
rows,*' who was wounded for our transgressions,** upon 
whom the Lord hath laid the iniquities of us all/* who 
poured out his soul unto death,” and who was numbered 
with the transgressors.** His experiences are likened to a 
seed which is sown in order that it may die, and thence bring 
forth the accustomed fruit. These things are said of Jesus 
the Christ. If the seed die not, it abideth alone, but if 
it die, it brings forth fruit.** What grand principle of a 
world’s resurrection is here involved, or taught, as lying in 
the death of an individual ? The seed here sown is a divine 
offspring ; the soil into which it is sown is humanity. When 
implanted, its heavenly vitality or warmth, as concrete sub- 
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stance^ dissipates or radiates into the stagnant mass aimnd 
until there is an equality. The mass has gained what the 
sown form has lost ; the seed is comparatively dead. This 
is the first necessity of fruitfulness, as the Scripture states. 
This dying is a cause, of w^hich fertility is to bo the effect f 
he pours out his soul unto deatli^^ — in other words, his 
life-essence is dissipated, radiated, or disseminated upon 
those things which surround him. The saliva or salivary 
seminations which are thrown into masticated food, consti- 
tut© so many inseparable links or bonds which unite tlie 
particles of food to the human organism. A subtle rapport 
becomes at once established, and the essential particles of tho 
food, even in this preliminary stage, are indrawn within tbe^ 
scope and reach of the vital organic circulations. The 
salivary seed is, as may be palpably perceived, projected 
into its soil ; there it partially dies ; that is, it pours out 
its soul^^ as re-disseminations. It is tho same, whether we 
say, tho soul is poured out, or, that seed is disseminated, or, 
that sacrificial blood is shed, or, that tho activity and heat 
of protruded, vortically-formed offspring are again being 
radiated as seTninations or concrete forms of super-essential 
life into surrounding substance. The sum of the matter is — 
divine life comes forth through womb action, clothed in 
mortal substance, the substance of the comparatively lifeless 
body of humanity. This life, like heat, dissipates itself ; 
there is thus a dying of this divine form down to the level 
of the mass ; excepting that this form is its nucleus. If 
the mass was originally a form of sin or transgression, this- 
nucleal form is now one with it by means of the positive life, 
as disseminations, which has been projected into that mass. 
Now when this divine form first descended as offspring 
from the Father-soul, it was replete with divine life ; but 
as this became appropriated by the mass of cold human 
soil around, the form not only " died’' through the radia- 
tions of its original life, but the very process of thus dying,, 
conjoined and bound to it as a moving sepulchre, the mass 
which received the living, radiated, positive entities. This 
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form must now rise with the mass attached t ) it, nob else; 
for it is ill perfect rapport with that mass, as a heart is in 
rapport with its snrroundiug frame. Thus, the dying of 
tlie sown seed, is a re-distribution of life *, and the fruitage 
is tho body or pulp^^ which this distributed seed-life ac- 
cretes to itself and bears upward as first-fruits,^^ as ab- 
stracted precious things, to its oiiginal homo iu the skies, 
la this brief explanation is involved, tho birth, ministry, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of tho divine incarnated 
*'life known as Jesus tho Christ. 

But there is a sowing also, which is not sin \ and that 
is, when our sense or carual desires go forth as subsidiary to 
other and higher desires which yearn for the restitution of all 
things to primal order. Thus, by denying to our natural de- 
grading propensities, the first place, we tend to destroy them 
and rise upon their ruins; while, by gratifying those same 
propensities in serving self alone, we immerse ourselves moro 
and more, we sow our very souls, in sensualism and curiinlit}". 
Every act of Uiis kind of sowing is a sin, and, as described, 
is its essential naturo. Sin, in fact, is loving that which is 
below, and so attnehing it to ourselves, from mere sensual 
motives. Lovo is the moving force of everyihing, life 
being tho extension of that force ; thus, the lovo of ono 
plane, as a positive, is tho life of that receptive piano which 
is the next below. There is no variation attendintr 
this simple force of lovo and its exterior development, 
whether we investigate its nature in the heavens above or 
on tho earth beneath .The expression, so common in Scrip- 
ture, to gird oneself, or, to gird up the loins, as preparatory 
to action, is full of instruction for us respecting the relations 
of Lovo and Life. Force, seminal force, is the universal form 
of power, even where space and time have no existence; and 
indeed, that the same form of force is paramount in the animal 
naturo of all of us too, may be proved by this — that much 
notion of the brain, or of tho stomach, or of the exterior 
muscles, deflects tho power and substance which otherwise 
ikvould flow into the sexual spermatic vessels. 
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Tliafc God is Love, is the Christianas text , and yet no sect 
hesitates to curtail and modify, in application, its broadi 
absolute sense. No man ever yot hated his own body, buC 
nourishes and cherishes it, is also a dictum of scripture, as 
^vell as the law of Life, corporal, spiritual and diviuo. God's 
luvo tends, as the soul’s iiistiuob tends, to draw the bo^y 
close. The positive principle derives exquisite enjoyment 
from the compressive grasp of clinging passive affection. 
Whether love bo divine and pure, or carnal and impure^ 
there must bo delight to it from the sensation alluded to j 
just as there must necessarily be a yielding bliss experi- 
enced by the passive affections when conscious that tho 
5 ’'earning male vigour is pouring its affluence, as a strong 
sustaining arm, througli and around all their being. In 
the case of our orb, so fallen off', Love seeks to draw it u})^ 
ill the execution of llis omniscient counsels, and constitute 
it a new heart, a now centre of Life to tiio orbs of universal 
space ; as though tho absence of tho desired object i iitensi- 
fies tho heart's longings towards it 0 ! tho Heart of the 
heavons is a Man’s heart, wliich reproduces its eiuotious in 
oiir daily lives. Ibis in this process of drawing up, this 
clasping of tho cold benumbed earth to tho ardent bosom 
(ff tho yearning heavens, that are involved all tho changes 
of dissolving worlds, tho scenes of judgment, tlio agonies 
and blank despairs of hell, wliicli mythic works depict. 
There need bo no modifying or qualifying reserve in 
respect of the absoluteness of tlio sense of the expression, 
God is Love. Explanation may bo hereafter given, as to 
wdiy this suffering is a necessity ; and also, why the special 
exaltation of this orb follows as a consequence upon its 
pro-ordaiued degradation. We havo heard of mythic spears 
whose touch alouo could heal tho wounds they had made ; 
earth’s degradation is the first effect of a cause, whicli, by 
its continuance will more than restore her original loss. 
Britain, with lier people, is mythically and naturally the ex- 
treme ultimation and concentration of the downward sen" 
suiil tendancy, where earbhliaess culminates and reigns in- 
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tense, surpassing that of all other lands. By the very law 
of ultimation, the earthliness, that is, to be more explicit, 
the earthly energy, insatiabilty, and general executive tact 
of all predecessive lands converge and concentrate upon 
l\er. Earth is morally the extreme ultimation of the orbs 
of space, she is the outcast ; Britain is the same among the 
nations ; the Galilean Man, the Mlaitcha of the Brahmaic 
system occupies a corresponding position among men. 
.But it is from the cloacse, according to Roman myth, that 
Venus the Queen of Beauty is born ; and thus too with 
earth*s ‘‘saints’^ and ‘^sinners.^^ The heavens do not con- 
fer a premium upon wickedness fur its own sake, but the 
race whose intellectual- sensual principles, that is, the men 
most sinful and serpentine in their developments, will, when 
restored, exhibit transcendent administrative abilities ; while 
they whose development now tends to passivity and 
simple obedience, will retain that nature still. “ 'J'he last 
shall be first, and the first, last.^^ These will prove 
tractable to tho heavenly power, become transformed 
and attain their angelic or divine status with compa- 
rative ease ; while the former, in the process of casting their 
manifold serpent skins, will die hard indeed. It is, however, 
tho serpent that at length attains pre-eminence, and tho 
positive power to heal others. The generations of rncn 
wdiich have passed away from earth^s surface, have not 
greatly altered, as to spiritual state, from what they were 
while in the flesh. They are, in a sense, yet one with their 
descendants now in outer life. The delivering Power, as 
it makes its way from the heavens to the earth-planes, will 
take up and reconstitute all in succession. Ah ! would 
that anything that can be said here will have the effect of 
relieving, to any extent, tho weariness and desolateness 
which is apt to attend upon those whoso hopes are intently 
set beyond the mere life of sense. The self sufficient 
provide for themselves— or are supposed to do so. What- 
ever spiritualism’^ may have effected, it has, at least, done 
something to familiariae the exterior mind with the interior, 
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BO far as similarity of circumstances and sensations go. 
The subjective mind must continue to feel a certain digree 
of anxiety respecting those eternal interests which it con- 
siders to bo staked upon its persistent eflPorts, but much 
suffering in this direction has sprung from narrow erroneoufi 
teachings. The prospect of the sad accompaniments of 
physical dissolution is painful enough without adding that 
sense of utter uncertainly respecting psychical existence 
which ordinary teaching seems powerless to alleviate in any 
rational common-sense manner. 

Let us resume our observations on tbo science of var- 
na or series. It may be also termed, the science of digrees, 
though the former term better expresses the idea, The 
members of a series may be continuous, in which case there 
arc usually seven members as successive stages of one ex- 
istence, rising from lowest to highest, and indicative of 
digrees of intensity or excellence. The real series, however, 
is that which consists of three discrete members, which are 
distinct and cannot interchange their respective qualities, 
Their relations are as cause, means, and effect ; or, as male, 
female, and offspring. The tribal relations of our race con- 
Btituto a series ; or rather, like all other things, a series 
within which range many sub-series ; and, viewed as such, 
a very interesting and profitable study tho subject is capa- 
ble of affording to those who may take interest at all in 
the ethnology of our world. If but two principles exist, 
represented by the male and female, or by force and 
passivity, impulse and thought, it is evident that any human 
breed must range under one or other of these distinc- 
tions, according as one or other principle prevails most in 
its organization. A man, to make his power effec- 
tivCj girds up his loins” ; that is, he uses means to bind 
in and compress that expansive force in order to concen- 
trate it upon a definite object. But the girdle means 
more than compression, it represents tho passive plane 
which is to be tho vehicle, or sakti, for conducting the re- 
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sources of his energy. Thus the man is energy, but the sur- 
rounding girdle or feminine plane is a form of power ; and, 
in fact, is power, or sakti, when operative and pregnant 
with the consociated male energy. So the female plane is 
essential intellect, but ic can only operate through the male 
medium, in which case, this male principle becomes in 
turn, the embodiment and manifestation of intellectual 
action. Thus also in the case of tribes; those in whom 
^tho malo principle prevails most, shew in themselves 
passivity, while on the other side, tribes inheriting the 
passive nature mostly, manifest the most energy ; the 
outer form constituting an embodiment and developing 
vehicle for the indwelling qualities or principles. 

The earfhy mythicall}’', means its inhabitants, the liumaii 
world. In like manner, mountain moans the people who 
dwell on it ; so of other distinctions of this kind, for we 
read, '' the seven heads arc seven monntains^^ ; the waters 
which thou sawest are peoplcs^^ ; the woman which thou 
sawost is that city” ; these instances are sufficient to establish 
th(‘ principal of interpretation here pursued. A projccring 
nock of land is a chersoii^^susj a golden nose or neck — tho 
h 'ad, as exellence, being comparatively gold — and tho peo- 
ple who inhabit it, being tlie real subject, bear that relation 
to some neighbouring people, which tlic neck, as a prolong- 
ation, bears to the licad. A chain of mountains represents 
tho outer edge of the land lying to the souih and to the east ; 
the land lying on ’the north and west being reckoned a low- 
er plane. Caucasus is the outer edge of Asia. Prometheus 
is represented under it, that is, on the north, suffering judg- 
ment ; and this makes Asia representatively ns being above 
tho plane of judgment, or dividing line, and Europe beneath 
it ; for Asia is aswUf asiit life, horse, force ; and Europe has 
tho meaning of an outer surrounding form to Asia. 

If wo take a map of the Eastern Hemisphere and draw 
upon it aline from the cast end of New Guinea to the Land's 
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End of England, that line will lio through tho midst of a belt 
of regions which are above every other, the regions of my- 
thic oracle. That belt represents the core of tho human 
globe ; with its one end at the cradle, tho other at tho grave 
of the race. It represents, and stretches over, the planes 
of the human tree ; it represents the pivotal centre down 
which tho regenerative life will burn its way, throwing out 
branches as it proceeds ; it represents tho natural organism 
of tho man who stands the tj^po of tho race ; and, lastly, 
that bole comprises within its boiiTids the successive scats 
of advancing civilization and empire, llongh and confused 
as tho outer aspects of nature may appear to mere sense 
apprehension, there is yet a reigning design in all the con- 
formations of land and sea, and of tribal distribution. That 
design is a representative conformity, in aggregate and de- 
tails, to the physical and moral condition of our race. 

Unstable as water’^ ! is the exj^rcssion of the Bible. 
All aeriform substance is higher, more vitalized than liquids; 
and liquids, in turn, are more vitalized than solids. Tho air 
is the ocean of life to iluids, and those constitute tho river 
of life to solids. Wo have scon what mountains represent; 
now wceorne to tho river systems, which take their rise in, 
and flow down from them. Waters represent the feminine 
or intellectual planes, the planes which naturally toncl away 
from heaven, the planes which fall off when trial approaches ; 
and yet, in their fall they sow life upon the planes below. 
‘^Gather up the fragments, the orts, that nothing be lost.’^ 
^Jdiat which is rejected by the man, nialcps a feast for his 
wife. There are absolutely no distinctions to bo deplored or 
approved, of high or low, of purity or impurity, of good or 
bad, virtue or vice, to that introspection of things which 
sees the one Life descending every where, the one Grand Or- 
ganism comprehending all, All rivers run into tlie sea yet 
the sea is not full, into the place from whence the rivers 
come thither they return again. However deep may bo 
the fall of auy plane, it bears its life to other planes, until 
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an equilibrium be established ; thence, in its time, the divine 
smi will uplift and restore all. Ts it iu the nature of water to 
descend ? The time will come when men will discover with 
gladness, that those phases and developments of inferior sen- 
l^ual human life which are now associated with sin and its 
immediate dire consequences, arc equally as necessary a part 
of the cycle of divine counsel and action as the established 
solidarity of tho archangelic heavens. The griefs of pious 
, people tend to assure them that God must be grieved at sin 
in like manner as themselves. 

The river system of the earth corresponds to tho 
arterial system of man. His organism is a mart where the 
aerial or higher life meets and vitalizes tho gross substances 
from below. lie eats from beneath, ho inbreathes vitality 
from above; and tlio results are tho fluid life in his arteries, 
flowing from tho heart to the extremities, from the moun- 
tains, as wo may say, to the sea. The rocks, that is, such 
mineral ch.'posits as contain potash, soda, or lime, are, as wo 
may say, earth^s luug3,driuking their life from the moisture- 
laden atmosphere, then sending it forth as springs,^^ to 
replenish earth’s river arteries. Man’s voluntary life is com- 
paratively on tho surfac(^ and has downward proclivities, his 
involuntary life is from sources deep witliiu, drawing him 
upwards as tho power of gravitation, before noticed. Life 
is a manifold cord. The river that goes forth from Eden 
is thence divided into heads ; moaning, that in the proces- 
sion of life, tho head of a series, though it may communi- 
cate with tho trunk vertically, its true course is rather late- 
rally towards the heads of secondary series. iSo iu respect 
of tribes ; the organic head of the Asiatic peoples is in sym- 
pathy with its own ultimate or offspring — the zone with in- 
cludes Arabia Felix — more fully than with its dependant 
trunk ; just as the brain has its extensions in the nervous 
system of the body rather than into tho sangiiinous system 
of tho head. But this shall be explained hereafter. 
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Life is a river ; its ocean is the universal serial ele- 
ments, the lands it flows through and irrigates in its descent^ 
are the terraced planes of humanity from its apex to its 
outmost lowest limits. In its descent, it becomes loss mid 
less endued with vitality, less and less energized ; more 
exhausted as it reaches each successive plane, and thif=i 
becomes, as we would say, gradually quenched or diluted, 
s » as to be suited to tlie digree of vitality which the planes 
of any organism, in their descending order, may possess. 

When, in the Bible, woo, woe’^ is declared as coin- 
ing upon the inhabitants of earth because the devil has 
descended to it, full of wrath or heat, it means that 
that plane of life which had fallen off as, just . then, unassimila- 
ble to the heavens, was yet possessed of more vitality than 
the inliabitants of earth could patiently endure to have 
sown or dispersed among them. Hence, their impending 
woo ; for, in every sypliere, increase of vitality beyond tlio 
usual and normal digree, is productive of all the symptoms 
and sensations which wo recognize as fever or iuflamatioii. 
For instance, the immediate comnuiuication or transmission of 
the digree of life which pervades the system of the aboriginals 
of the extreme East, to the cold nature of a native of the 
West, would produce, in all likelihood, the symtoms referred 
to. On the other side, the density of the one bodily organism 
compared to the otlier, is as iron to potter’s clay. The eastern 
aborigines constitute the natural apex of humanity, the 'J'eu- 
touic race, the base or lower extreme. In all the respective 
characteristics of theso two human extremes, we may accept 
them as types by which to theoretically assign to the inter- 
mediate races, their several relations and standings. The woe, 
or cup of agony, which the Christ is represented as drink- 
ing, is the downflowiug measure of that higher digree 
of life which is to elevate him to the status of the ci^ss, and 
thus, by sifting or abstracting the grains of good, shako off 
for a lime the unassimilable shell of the body. Sabin is 
the sifter; the plane of life which tests both Job and the 
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disciples as the Bible shews ; while the descending cup, 
the cup of agony which the Father gives to drink — in reality, 
the cup of Jemshod^^ — ^is that higher positive angelic 
plane which abstracts the ^^good^^ or spirit of Christ com- 
mitted thus into the hands of the Father, and winnows off,-— 
what? Why, his body, hij desciples ; for ^Hhey all for- 
sook him and fled/^ The smiting of tlic »shcpherd, with this 
green living rod, dispersed the sheep. If the sacramental cup 
^of the present possessed any of the old virtue there can bo 
no doubt what the uifecb would be upon us all. We pray for 
grace, but real grace to man in his natural state is, accord- 
ing to its measure, a enp of suffering which he would shrink 
from at the first contact. .The grace^’ of Scripture is a 
far different thing from the grace which the cl lurches in- 
tend ill their supplications. Pmirs Epistles are all written 
from a point of view where the bitterness of death is past, 
and the devotee is being rc-establislied in the new condi- 
tions. That jioint corresponds to a time when the sonTs 
great battle has been decided, and the few siirvivor.s, tlio 
first fruits redeemed from tlie earth, have set out, liko 
king Yudliishthira with his brothers and Draupadi, on their 
pilgrimage eastward to the heavenly mount Morn. Could 
those who lament over the deadness wLicli they think ihey 
fico prevailing through the churches, apprehend what 
has taken place daring the last seven years in the interiors 
of the race, they would recognize in this same deadness a 
demonstration of what has been adduced in this work as to the 
causes of any wide-spread falling away. To return — the first 
that this transmitted Satanic life effects is Judas, for the soak- 
ed sop is Satan ; aud with the sop Satan entered into hinP^ ; 
the very sop off which the disciples were all supping, 
the natural body of the divine Man, the serpent-principle in 
his organization. However people, who know no better, 
may malign Satan, there is this to bo said — he is oftenesfc 
found in good company ; and this should at least be a les- 
son in framing our opinions of him. Satan is iu Eden ; ho 
is iu heaven receiving God’s command§ ; he is the compau- 
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ion of the divine saviour, Moses dared not to accuse him, 
as being a dignitary of power acting under the Lord. There 
is nothing related in Scripture that does not literally over* 
flow with instruction for us, even in connection with 
tribal relations. Judas is in immediate contact with Jesus, 
for the comnuiuicatiou is direct. Judas is the first to 
fall off as tlio result of tnking the sop, the transmitted 
life of Jesus. Ho is also the first to seek recovery; tlio 
first of the desciples to bo elevated, (hung) and thus follow 
his master, by liis own free will. The timo is near when 
thinking people will demand and insist by riglit upon 
liaving the principles of the divine government set forth in 
a manner cjiisistenb witli clear ^reason. Even natural rea- 
son can appreciato rectitude and equity’^ in administrative 
rule, bat the interpreters of Scripture have failed signally 
hitherto in their attempts to educe from it such principles, 
generally. Harping away upon the old string, that tlio 
wisdom of God is foolishness with rnen/^ and thereby im- 
plying, that the divine Government is founded upon princi- 
ples, the equity of which is beyond tlio powers of man’s 
comprehension, will fail to quiet the requirements of honest 
active minds much longer. This is siiid in reference 
to the growing spirit of enquiry, expressing itself in 
various ways, among all people, Respecting the conimu- 
iiiou sacrament of the Christians, unless some sparks of 
intelligent life, commensurate witli tlie common sense of 
woTshipors, be infused into the ordinance, it is much to 
be feared that, for any recognized inherent value in it, the 
institution must fall into disuse and be slighted by the 
thoughtful. The less critical and thoughtful, but more devout 
members of the churches, especially those of the south of Eu- 
rope, wHl from instinctive piety cling, and as it were, blindly 
suck sustenance from the form ; but it would seem as 
though its day were fast departing from among the more 
mental and educated of the races. This singular rite of 
the sacrament of communion, which virtually signifies a 
vielding one’s-sclf to be a sacrifice, and thus inviting judg* 
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iiient, is here explained, chiefly, as being of interest tc 
enquiring and observant persons who are not Christians. 

In the approach of the divine life to the various sub - 
jective planes, the intellectual or feminine enconip-issing 
form of each, falls away. This is the actual Satanic priixi- 
ple, so much the more pronounced as it is more purely intel- 
lectual. Hence, the Grecian Helen is called, as fallen away 
to Troy, a hell to ships, a hell to men, a hell to cities. 
The results of sin are painful and deplorable to those 
involved in them, but the irrational human mind con- 
jures up theiewith a lob of fantastic bogies that accord 
with nothing that possesses a real existence. The mythic; 
emblematic language of Milton and others, has been accep- 
ted literally and naturally. 'Jlio Bible has been quite 
overlooked by the Christian churches in framing their 
ideal of Satan. This falling off* is the manner, liowever tho 
mythic story may read, in which the Vedas and Amrita get 
to the bottom of the eea, and how the earth sinks into the 
ocean, Hiranyakasipu and Mahabali really i epresciit intel- 
lectual planes, which, like tho devil from his high position, 
liaving been driven otf, openly resist for a time, but even- 
tually are overtaken and succumb to the advancing potency 
of the heavens. Divine or mythic subjects resolve them- 
selves so into simple generals, that whatever may be des- 
cribed, if described properly as to principles, comes back, 
like traversing a circle, to where it started. Does tho rea- 
der doubt this, wondering meanwhile what this declensioi: 
of planes can have to do with the ethnic divisions of the 
human race I Some minds are subjective to such a digrec, 
that they live in au ideal atmosphere, and perceive outer 
objects only as they appear through its enveloping haze ; 
the sensuous mind losing its independent judgment and self- 
control, Another state of mind, in some respects analo- 
gous to this, is when the interior subjective faculties possess 
a consciousness of their own ideal sphere, bub without affect- 
ing the freedom of tho exterior judgment — the interior anc 
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exterior rather acting in rautaal subservience and unity. 
In this state, the vividness of sensuous existence is not 
blunted, rather heightened, but its objects all appear as but 
inferior andsecondary forms of the inner archity pal life which 
actuates them. Hence, the tribal zones in their serial or- 
ders, stretching from the extreme Bast to the West, appear 
really as the organic planes of a human form which combines 
in one, both the spiritual and natural elements — as or- 
ganic planes that exist only as constituent parts of one indi-, 
visable form, and in this manner only, can be described. 
The mythic view is the real ;-the outer, is but the shadow, 
as one would say. It is down this tribal range of stairs, 
corresponding exactly to the stairs in the central human 
organism, that the reconstituted subjective mind sees in 
life-like prospective, all the tremendous events of the re- 
demptive process developing themselves in their dread pro- 
gressive order. And it is along the same course, that it 
perceive Restoration and beautiful Peace making compen- 
sation as they advance, for all the afflictions previously en- 
dured. All the events and circumstances which myth des- 
cribes must be outboni into sensuos us life. The apparent 
confusion in this work, mythic or mystic though it inten- 
tionally bo, is much to be regretted, and, in great digrec, 
ai’ises from the perceptive mixing of the spiritual and the 
natural. 

W e saw that the Caucasus represents the dividing line 
between Asia, as a sphere of force, and Europe, as the form 
or sacti of that force. But this would make the two oppo- 
site qualities of positivity and negation to be in immediate 
contact, without a graduated medium ; in fact, it would be 
as if fire were in immediateiDontact with water— which can- 
not be. There can be no abrupt transitions in nature or 
spirit, or even in active matter chemically ; all things being 
graduated into each other with an infinite precision, by 
virtue of their own inherent powers. And how are they 
graduated ? If a foreign substance is lodged in a muscular 
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part of the bo3y, how docs natnre attempt to remedy tlie 
violence thus offered, dead substance being in contact with 
living tissue ? Serum is thrown out, that is, the life of the 
blood is, as seed, outborn, for the purpose of dissolving, 
assimilating and vivifying this dead substance to the digreo 
of the adjoining tissue. Failing in this, the seriun dies 
down to the condition of the dead substance, ar:d pus is 
formed ; thence more serum is thrown out between the 
^.comparatively dead pus and the living tissue, until 
there be a regular gradation of vitality between the living 
tissue and the dead substance. This process, as described, 
may be applied equally to the action of the regenerative 
life upon the soul, for the laws of graduated vitality neces- 
sarily pervade every substance that may in any way bo 
affected by an active principle. The subject is highly in- 
structive being universally applicable, but it has been 
brought forward here in connection more especially 
with the zone-like and serial distribution of the human race. 

Our race, as a whole, constitutes an organized human 
fprrn, of which, as a series, the Imad is male force, or good; 
the trunk is the passive vehicle, feminine womb, or truth ; 
and the legs are the ultimated effect or outbirth. Again, 
the head or brain is a cause, to which the breast and shoul- 
ders stand as means, and the arms form the effect or out- 
birth. The head — that is, the hinder and frontal lobes of 
the brain — is a dual form, of cause and means to which tho 
neck, or medulla oblongata, stands as outbirth or uliimatiou. 
The breast is cause, the loins, means, and the iirndfi, which 
means neck, or extension, is the outbirth. The thighs or 
loins are cause ; the leg or hnee is a subservient, or bowing 
means;- and the foot is their dftimation. In this explana- 
tion may be seen what is meant by series and sub-series. 
The science of series is scarcely noticed iu the schemes of 
popular science either in name or in principle, nevertheless, 
myth must remain, as hitherto, a hidden mystery to tho 
student until he has familiarized himself with the principles 
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of this same law of series, and their applications. The sub- 
ject may appear rather impracticable and ill founded atfirst, 
but will prove other-wise in practice. The race, as a serially 
divided human form is thus distinguished, and whatever 
may bo the functions of any part of the body, theri^ 
will be a corresponding forte characterizing the tribe or 
people which occupy a like part in relation to the bod3»^ of 
the race. In physical nature, 'mountains^ or, if wo will, 
woo^i'lands, represent the head, or nock, in that they are 
heaved above tlio laud ; and islands or ca-Ianda represent 
the breast, in that they are raised from the waters. In 
islandy the first syllable, though, appears to correspond to 
ice = water- born . 

A line drawn from New Guinea to the Land’s E»id in 
England, wo will say, runs down tlirongli the heart of the 
world of mythic literature. Across this lino at right angles — 
mountainous regions excepted — but curved somewhat to- 
wards Britain or Iceland as a centre, lie the tribal zones 
Maps whereon linos or arcs of distances from London are 
described, wil explain what is hero meant. First, there is tho 
Boiiddhist or solar zone extending from the cast coast of Asia 
to the Brahmapootra ; next, between the south-east coast of 
India and tho south east coast of Arabia, with this last lino 
extended up through Kolat to Yarkand is tho Brahmaic, 
lunar, or Asian intellectual zone. Then follows tho ultiina- 
tion <jf these two — tho solar-ultimate, Arab, Beloochee, and 
Persian, and tho liinnr-ultimate, Northern Arab, Turk and 
Tatar zones. These two represent the zone of Islamism ; tho 
d(?scrt lands stretching arc-like from tho Atlantic coast of 
Africa up through Bokhara, being tho solar or dry sphere ; 
the coast lands and seas stretching from Morocco to tho 
Black Sea and Caspian constituting the lunar, truth, humid 
or, of its kind, iutelloctiial sphere, of ultimnto or Lower 
Asia. This dual ultimate sphere of Asia is tho head of tlie 
European series. Tho Islam-Groek zone is the nock or 
prolongation of tho Asian head of Europe, tho solar portion 
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representing the good or precious things, or, as they are 
sometimes called, remains,’^ most assimilable to the Asian 
heavens ; but there are still further sub-divisions or planes 
in this grand zonal series. Next comes the zone of the 
Greek and Romish churches, occupying the trunk of the 
tribal grand man’^ and extending to the Alps and the 
south of France. Switzerland, South -France, Bohemia, and 
Poland, constitute the ultimation of the Romish* Greek zone 
and thus also, the head of the next or Teutonic zone. The 
Asiatic zones coalesce with corresponding African zones ; 
Madagascar being one with Malaya and Cochin China. 
Generally speaking, tho people or human zones representing 
the head of any series are the inexperts in respect of that 
broad worldly circumspection and political management 
which gives to a people a position among tho nations. 
They are subjective and emotional ; reserved and retiring 
from the busy world around them, and with almost infantile 
intellects. They live in a world of their own wliich differ- 
ently constituted minds cannot realize, and are equally in- 
competent to criticise. They represent a head without 
hands, a heart without arterial extensions. Of course, this 
description, true essentially as regards the East, must be 
qualified in its application to tho West. It is not pretend- 
ed either, that tho demarcations indicated are very precise ; 
they are merely general. Tho dual ultimation of two spheres 
or zones constitute, in all cases, the head of tho succeeding 
series. Allowing for the difference that Asia in general 
represents tho good or emotional faculties, and Europe tho 
truth or intellectual faculties, tho following comparisons as 
parallels, are well founded, — tho Eastern Archipelago, with 
the Grecian ; Siam and Malaya, with Greece and Roninelia ; 
India, with tho countries ou the Danube ; East Persia, 
Afghanistan ; and East Turkestan, with Austria, Italy and 
Spain ; Arabia, and Turkey in Asia, with France, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, and Poland. In respect of tho zones of religions, 
it is worth noting, that the focus whence each is animated, 
is so far as data exist, towards, the south-east margin. Tliu.s, 
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from Mecca, Islamism expanda over an area stretching from 
westward around to north-eastward. Christianity, from 
Jerusalem, expands over a like compass. The Greek Church, 
from Coustantinople, covers somewhat of a like expanse > 

and so tha Komish Church from Rome, and the Protestant 

• 

from Saxony. However migrations may take place, when 
once settled, the inhabitants soon become one with the land, 
through sucking their sustenance from its mother-bosom* 
There is a Destiny controling even the migrations of the . 
apparently restless wanderers ; they and their offspring are 
gravitating to their proper locality, which will be found in 
due course. Thus, the tribes of earth have the bounds of 
their habitations defined ; the land itself possesses a physi- 
cal or phychical essence conformable respectively to the 
serial arrangement of the tribes. It would appear to be 
useless as yet to attempt to strictly distinguish all tho races 
etlmographically, because, though some may be marked 
strongly enough, a great number of others form gradational, 
or intermediate sub-series, whose distinctive and essential 
traits are not sufficiently appreciable by those who would 
investigate them as ethnic facts. Besides, no tribe, as to 
its members, not even the offspring of the same couple, are 
strictly similar, either in physical development, or the more 
interior traits of character. Yet the entire human race 
does constitute, in all strictness, a serial and sub serial 
organization. 

Though all that our general subject immediately re- 
quires has now been said regarding the human scries 
ethnologically, still, a few further remarks will not, perhaps, 
be thought uninteresting. The tribes which represent the 
emotional faculties, and which may be termed solar, or those 
in w^hom *^good^^ is most developed, inhabit lands con- 
tiguous to the equator. They are black because tho sun 
has looked upon them^^ ; that is, they are receptive, or, as we 
say, subjective to the influences of the spiritual Sun. Black 
corresponds to g<)od or heat of nature, as white corresponds 
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to truth, iutellect, or coldness. Hair represents tho sur- 
rounding plane, that is, tho feminine ; and spiral, crisp hair 
indicates representatively, that the feminine nature of that 
plane is endowed with a positive lifo force towards lower 
planes, Thus, the negro race with woolly heads, represent 
Vho sheep or moral innocence ; and the male and female 
planes together constitute the head of the one entire race. 
Thick protruding lips shew the development of the absorp. 
tivo or positive power — excess of the emotional or passional 
elements ; for whatever part or member of tho form be un- 
duly or prominently developed in any person, that person is 
especially of that member at least, in the aggregated body 
of tho Orb-man. The negro race, for instance, constitute, 
among other members, tho lips, as it were, of heaven, by 
which, as world-forceps, tho runaways who will have sliun- 

nod heaven’s kisses when proffered, will bo seized and brought 
back (without romance). Aboriginal Tnoiintaintecrs through- 
out tho Eastern Archipelago, Southern China, liido-China, 
and India, along with the general equatorial Negro race, aro 
also of tho head, and its cervical extensions. The part which 
they will enact in the great Redemption, causes then instinc- 
tively to act, for instance, towards their enemies, the samo 
role now and always. They are interiorly as lambs in inno- 
cence, notwithstanding their repulsive and sometimes violent 
exterior traits : but it must be remembered that there is a 
wrath (or heat) of the lamb” \ for \amh is lamh-ent, 
licking np; lamb is a(jnus:=agnii fire. Tho lifo of those 
races, as a rule, is little other than the outcome of instinct 
and impulse. The Eastern Archipelago islanders, other than 
those above mentioned, are of tho head also, but partake of 
the declining intellectual nature. 

The next great division, constitutes the breast and belly 
of the Eastern races. The Chinese, Indo-Chinese, Thibitans, 
Cingalese, and Shanars of South India, constitute the breast, 
or good of the trunk planes. As the people of tho head 
constitute the ear-plaue in its various digrecs, representing 
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obedience towards what is above, and positivity to that 
which is beneoth, so these trunk planes may be said to con- 
stitute the corresponding eye-plane, exercising circumspec- 
tion, or intelligence ; the pupil representing the male prin- 
ciple or good, corresponding to the breast, the white repre- 
senting the feminine or encompassing principle. The dark 
shade of this part of the eye in the negro, is from the samo 
cause as the dark skin and frizzly hair. The peculiar con 
formation of the eye inthe Chinese or Mongol race betoken 
commixture of the tendencies of the ear with those of the eye ; 
the eye being hero deficient of its ordinary expressiveness, 
and drawn back towards the region of the ear. The people 
of India, generally, are especially those in whom the intel- 
lectual plane, or that of truth, is developed. The Tamir 
people form an intermediate plane between the intellectual- 
ity of Brahmanism proper, and the ^‘good'^ of the more 
eastern races. Beyond the Indus, the races form inter- 
mediates again, graduating between the intellect of India 
and the ultimiited ‘‘ good^' ofSonthern Arabia. Egypt,Syria, 
Kurdistan, and Turkestan, form the ultiinatcd truth-plane 
of which India is the womb or mother-form. The last de- 
cided form of simple good is seen in the Arab of the desert; 
in a modified form it is also in the Turk of Iloumelia ; but 
westward of this it is in great measure lost to perception in 
tho pre-eminent developments of the intellectual principle. 
As said before, Lower Asia is tho Lead of Europe — Asia 
Minor and Greece forming the neck ; and the islands of the 
Archipelago, being in courso of “heaving’^ out of fho sea, 
like Aphrodite, arc in preparation to become of the head. 
This head is, again, in its outer digree, developed among tho 
Alps, and other contiguous hilly provinces, as an ultimation 
of the Asiatic good, manifesting itself, as usual, in excess of 
impulse, and deficiency of steadying judgment. We then 
descend tho water shed towards the north and the west, and 
get to the lands of the cool, calculating Teuton, where even 
the faint good^^ or piety of the south of Europe is lost in 
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habits of thoughtful reasoning and mental abstraction, deep 
or comparatively superficial, as the case may be. 

Since Man first stood on this orb, his successive pro- 
creations have been a succession of declensions from his 
pristine moral susceptibility to the higher and better iuflu- 
ences; they have also constituted a gradual process of phy- 
sical or corporeal indurations. The distinctions into difier- 
pnt tribes, and the dispersions of those tribes to where 
we now find them, have been the direct results of 
procreations ; meaning, that offspring are literally and 
actually descendants from the moral and physical status of 
their parents, and that the depth of each particular descent, 
is according to the nature or genius, according to the re- 
lative proportions, of outer truth’^ or inner ‘‘ good” or- 
ganically inherited by the offspring. A child, when born, 
or weaned, may bo supposed to represent the parents, as to 
density of interior corporeal structure ; but thereafter, till 
the decline of life, that interior structure is accreting to it- 
self from without, digrees of essential matter beyond those 
attained by the parents. If that child has inherited a larger 
proportion of the intellectual principle than was developed 
in the parents, his true place will bo more to the westward, 
because the essential principles of the land’s produce there 
will be found more gross, and thus, also, more in accordance 
with the child's nature, than farther eastward. We saw 
before, that these successive accretions of the outer princi- 
ple, or truth, were the original cause of man's fall from 
integrity, in that, a point would be at length reached where 
the increasing proportion of truth would come to overbalance 
the relatively decreasing inherent good. The words tridh 
and good are used accommodatively here, as often also else- 
where, lacking more appropriate terms ; for, truth, really 
means, the outer encompassing female principle, when held 
in subjection or subservience to the permanently establish- 
ed male principle, or good. The one tends downward as 
water, the other upwards, as sparks, or smoke. When 
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tlie point alluded to would be overpassed, the deteriorat- 
ing process would be constant and increasingly rapid. The 
picture here, and elsewhere as well, drawn of the physical 
and moral effects of reproductive human outbirth, shows 
the original type and immediate cause of man^a downward 
degenerative course or descent,** both organically in 
structure and geographically in location. 

The earth and its inhabitants are one inseparably > 
those tribes which have continued to maintain their 
position geographically, such as some aboriginal moun- 
taineers, would appear to have undergone the indura- 
tion mentioned, in about the same slow ratio as the surface 
of the earth itself has become indurated to its present con- 
dition. Only such tribes as are pretty evenly balanced, as 
we may say, in their proportions of inherited good and 
truth — only the mountaineers of Eastern Asia, in fact, can 
be considered to remain in anything like a permanent state. 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that such genuine 
mountaineers as are known to exist in the East, have ever 
been driven to their habitat by any stress of external cir- 
cumstances. The inhabitants of plains may occasionally flee 
to mountains for refuge and remain there, but they will not 
become thereby transformed into the mountaineers alluded 
to here, and which have been so, as to their descent, ever 
sinoo the infancy of our race. The intellectual faculties 
of these people are of the most unusually meagre kind ; 
yet, that their innate prime virtue, or “ good,*^ balances 
their mentality or doward proclivities, constitutes a state 
closely related to that of the lowest natural heavens. In 
some respects they represent the ** little children** of the 
Bible — the passive, docile, and simple ones who are about 
to ‘‘enter the kingdom of heaven.’^ Had they moro 
intellect they would not be genuine mountaineers. Being 
the apex or essential head of the humanity of Our orb, 
they must retain their position steadfast and inviolate. 
These despised timid people constitute thelink which unites 
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the body of natural humanity to the heavens. They are the 
of the earth, and will yet be the fire spread over it 
in the day of its great sacrifice. The W estern mind is very 
apt to form its ideas of heavenly existences from that which 
constitutes its own peculiar superiority — high intellectual 
endowment. According to this, all heavenly beings are so 
many sublime intelligences^\ But the heavenly state is one 
of child like obedience. High intelligence there may be, for it 
takes all digrees to make heaven, just as it takes all kinds 
to make a world’’ ; but high intelligence is merely an accident, 
obedience being the essential and characteristic requisite 
which must imbue and pervade everything. The subjective 
faculties must be developed ; the intellectual may or may not 
bo so to any particular extent. Hence, the false estimate which 
the proud dominant intellectual man is liable to form as to 
the real condition of these tender, simple, and comparatively 
unknown mountain -people which All-father holds in his 
keeping* Tliey stand in relation to tho whole race, as tho 
Tcher(jhi>i—Tark does to Europe. Ever since Europe, as a 
family of uatioualities existed, tho Asiatic element 
have prevailed in Roumelia ; and as long as Europe sJiall 
remain, so long must some such element prevail there* It 
is an indispensablo link connecting the West to tho East ; 
sever that, and social anarchy to Europe would be the dis- 
astrous consequence. The name Porte, as given to tho Ot- 
toman Empire, in all probability, owes its permanence, if 
not its origin also, to mythic sanction. For, as shown, tliis 
Power representatively constitutes the ” gate” — a gate of 
judgment abovcEuropo, the dividing lino between the higher 
Eastern sphere of Asiatic good, and the lower European 
sphere of negative truth. A gate, ns of a city, is a seat of 
judgment, because tlic redeemed '‘assembly of tho just’’ is 
likened to a (holy) city, into which nothing can enter tluit 
defileth”. Without the city are the unredeemed, the unclean; 
and the gate is the testing point of entry. Tho Ottoman 
l^orto is in this wise, mythically, the gate between Asia and 
Europe. The epithet Sf^hH^nc Porte\ is quite in keeping 
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with the explanation given ; meaning the limits 

or outer, lower boundary •, in this case, of Asia, and so consti- 
tuting that which is sublime or high in respect of Europe. 
Even the effort, therefore, to politically disjoin Roumelia 
from her Principalities can only, as it appears to the writer^ 
temporarily succeed. They constitute ‘‘ iuterrnediates’^ be- 
tween Roumelia and Europe proper ; their destruction, poli- 
tically, must teud, judging from what he ventures to con- 
sider mythic principles, towards a break up of the European 
political system. Europe has a secondary head in the Afri- 
can, or Moorish element, in the south of Spain. The partial 
disseverance even here, wrought disaster to Europe; but 
that severance, secondary as it was, can never be complete ; 
the Moor still lives in Granada in his mixed offspring. 

With man^s geographical and physical retrogression, is 
ccftnuected those phases of social life which accords, in the 
West, a superior, and in the East, an inferior position to 
woman. The female nature envelopes the male, as a girdle 
or garment ; but we see that the female organization is tho 
finer, subtler ; and tho male, the coarser one. The male or- 
ganism is that homo, male and female ; and vastly more 
complex than that of the female, which is, as it were, but a 
limb temporarily abstracted from him, to be replaced, in tho 
restitution, whence it was taken. Man is both interior and 
exteior to tho natural form of tho woman. In the courso of 
human propagation, this exterior man-nature, has, out of 
proportion, become dense, coarse, and inferior, compared to 
the female, as tho race has declined or retrograded west- 
ward. In the East, this outer male nature has been but 
slightly developed *, the man, and woman as well, retaining 
much Consciousness of his superior nature and position. In 
the West, on the contrary, man, in that particular outer 
plane, consciously feels himself inferior in that sensitiveness 
or spiritual delicacy of temperament which he there rightly 
esteems peculiar to the woman. There are tribes where the 
Avomen are reckoned literally as the working human cattle; 
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while, on the other hand, in the extreme westering of the 
race, the coarse robustness of the outer man-nature in con- 
trast with the natural tenderness of that of the woman, 
has attained its climax. 

I 

There is always a tendency in the respective branches 
of our race to migrate in two nearly opposite directions, the 
one south-eastward, the other westward, or north westward; 
represented respectively in the course of the arterial, and the 
course of the venous blood. Should energy, that is, energy 
conjoined as it usually is with some digree of enterprise, 
exist in a people, it will actuate them to proceed westward 
from their ancestral homesteads, in search of fresh fields 
and pastures new,^^ free from the yoke of restrictive custom ; 
in a word, their energies like the heart’s streams, seek ac- 
cretion, need quenching ; a lusty arm and broad acres of 
virgin soil with its flocks and herds, or what else, to bring 
under control, is the desired outlook. But energies fail apace ; 
in the decrease, and at length in the absence of bounding 
vigour, labour and exposure become more and more irksome ; 
the winters too seem cold and harsh. The thoughts of such 
a people soon turn in search of relief. The raising of food 
by peacefully cultivating the passive soil has come to appear 
more congenial to their tastes than the rough chase or the 
more sober caring for flocks and herds. Or, may be, the 
excitements and easy gains of pillage present themselves. 
But whatever the mode of life, present or prospective, such a 
people turn, as if by instinct, to the more favoured regions 
of the south. Fraternization with the people already there, 
forcible occupation, pillage, anything for a change to a 
more genial clime and a more easy life. The old course 
was westward; here a detour is made south-westward 
or southward. The original and continued outgrowth 
of the race exactly corresponds to that of the foetus in the 
womb ; the circulations ever preserve their course, though 
it may take centuries, m the case of man, to perform one 
revolution. 
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As an exemplification of the above theory, obseiTe how 
northern races have invariable impinged upon the abodes of 
southern ones. The Northmen, whatever their specific 
name, invade Britain; the Franks, Gaul and Spain ; the 
Goths, or Vandals, Italy ; the Scythians, or Tatars, invade 
the Greek Empire and Persia ; The Mongols, India and 
China ; The Phoenicians and Greeks, Egypt ; the Romans, 
Carthage. Yet in spiet of all these changes the settled in- 
habitants are one with het laud they dwell on and live by. 
As the Bible says — God has made of one blood, all the na-* 
tions, and has also determined the bounds of their respec- 
tive habitations. Though Goths swarm into Italy or Tatars 
into Persia, the inhabitants, the language, the customs ever 
remain Italian or Persian. The Moslem of India, or the 
Mongol of China is each gradually becoming, as to idio- 
syncrasies, a son of the soil. With these above mentioned 
incursions, as last and final, the original hardihood and en- 
ergy may be considered as expended. Colonization, rather 
than hostile inroads, is the aspect which subsequent move- 
ments assume. The venous blood creeps by instinct, or is 
drawn by secret attraction, rather than, like the arterial, 
daslies forward from inherent expansive energy. As invaders 
flow into a land from the north, the more enervated and timid 
will instinctively seize tlio opportunity to retreat towards 
the regions of the south-east, as offering the longed-for repose ; 
thus making another detour, which will at length complete 
the circuit. This last movement will, of course, bo gradual, 
and so, less demonstrative than the original outgoing mi- 
gratory movements ; it will also be of less magnitude, though 
none the less real, so far as it goes. The vital condition 
of the people who are thus ready to flee, or are con- 
templating such a move, will be already approximating 
to that of the people or land where they will eventually 
settle. The same may bo said of the incoming assailants. 
If what is hero stated be a true theory and founded in fact, 
the various excursive movements in past times will have sent 
refugees from vhe British Isles to Britagno ; from Spain to 
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the Belcaric Isles, and Sardinia ; from France to Corsica and 
the fastnesses of the Alps and of other contiguous ranges ; 
from Italy and Greece to Sicily, Africa, the Levant; and Asia 
Minor; from Syria, Arabia, and Persia, toWestern India; from 
Northern India to Eastern Bengal and Assam ; from South- 
/‘rn India to Ceylon, Sumatra or Java ; from Corea to Japan; 
from China and Burmah to Cochin China, Malaya, and the 
Eastern Archipelago ; from the whole sea-board of Eastern 
^ Asia to the Polynesian Islands and America; and from the 
Eastern Archipelago to Austmlia. The emigrations from 
the British Isles to America and Australia are manifesta- 
tions of the working of principles which conform to all that 
have been stated, and which we should not bo far wrong in 
characterizing as instinctive. 

There are two families of people on earth whose 
circumstances are respectively so singular as to really 
merit the term, wondeiTul. One of them is the true moun- 
tain-men who constitute the apex of the entire race, as be- 
fore explained; and hav^e consequently and necessarily held 
fast to their pristine subjective integrity. But they havo 
hitherto been a saddened people ; the world beneath them 
lias thrown up moral embankments to ward off the influx of 
Iho higher life which these simple receptive people would 
otherwise be the means of diffusing. Their life, which 
should have found a passage out has reverted back upon 
themselves, and there stagnated. But now, the barriers are 
overthrown, in great measure; if they were not so, this work 
could never come forth to the light. There is a consider- 
able stress laid all through on this fact of organic change— 
it is a sort of key-noto giving a tone to the whole per- 
formance ; for it marks the advent of a series of radical 
changes inoro rapid in evolution and more abrupt in 
their operations than tho world has ever yet experienced. 
Those most primitive tribes have been a saddened, 
pe^fliaps rather say, a joyless people. “ They laugh that 

; men rejoice w^heu they divide the spoil, To 
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laugh, is to lighten, a proceeding forth or down, to alight 
from. Mirth, or feasting, takes place when that which is 
around or subordinate is won as spoil, and thereby submits 
to receive our affluent vitality, and causing what is won to 
be assimilated and become a part of ourselves. Marriage, 
is a winning of the inferior plane, ‘‘ a feast of fat things*, 
in that it is a taking up into our own organism as food, the 
feminine spoil we in this manner win. To laugh, or rejoice, 
is the diffusion of our life, free from obstruction, upon that 
which is receptive. The people we are speaking of, have* 
been joyless, in that, while they have been receptive to the 
higher life, the human planes or races below them have 
offered ceaseless obstruction to its outflow. 

The other wonderful family is at the lower extremity 
of the race — the British people. Mythically, and in opposi- 
tion to main-lands, all islands are supposed to possess 
elements of holiness from the fact of their being risen 
.above the vexed and strifeful waters — the ^Hronbled sea.'^ 
Continents have always been above the waters ; but resur- 
rection from a state of submergence betokens the pro- 
eniiueuce, before described, which attaches to the intellectual 
nature when raised and redeemed. The Anglo-Saxon is 
allied to the Teuton or Northmen; the British Celt, to the 
people of the south of Europe. Not that the Celt has 
come from the South, but that, by his nature and following 
his bent, he should have migrated there, were there not 
other counter qualifications or considerations detaining 
him where we find him. The least that can be said of him 
is, that he has strong emigrative tendencies. He is endow- 
ed with more inclination towards primitive virtue than the 
Anglo-Saxon, and has, inconsequence, less intellect ; he 
has also greater sensibility to the influence of the higher 
life, as shewn at the time of religious revivals, proving that 
he is kindred to tribes high in the scale of human rectitude, 
lie possesses several of the traits which characterize abori- 
ginal races ; his position along the western sea-board of 
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Europe is peculiar, but that would not alone justify us in 
concluding that he has been driven there. The world, at 
large, grows farther away from virtue as it grows in intellect* 
The land is comparatively stable ; the inhabitants are full 
of change, changeful as the blood-globule or the moon, in 
tiieir waxing and waning energies. They change their loca- 
lities by migrations ; their moral status undergoes constant 
change, and with it their religious convictions, forms, and 
institutions. A people who called themselves, or whom 
‘ the Roman called Celts, may have occupied central Europe 
at one time, but we have now no means of identifying any 
representative of the Celt of those bygone days. Buddhist 
or Jaina remains, as we term them, exist in India, but we 
have no right to suppose that the races which constructed 
them, as many do suppose, were expelled by force, or that any 
violent national catastrophe — anything, in fact, other than 
the slow general normal declension inseparable from intel- 
lectual advance, has materially operated to change to the 
prevailing forms, the religious sentiments of the people. 
Migratory transitions have taken place, of course, but the 
comparatively settled inhabitants are the sons of the soil 
just as though they were permanently rooted in it. The 
English people of the present are the English people of the 
twelfth century, in name and descent, but in nothing more,— 
manners, customs, religious sentiments, and secular thought 
have all suffered a deep and general change. Have the 
people of India, during tl)o long ages, undergone no corres- 
ponding change ? 

To understand the cause of Britain’s positive greatness 
wo must steadily keep in view the organic distribution of 
life, as manifested in the circulating currents of the blood. 
The procession of the blood globule from the heart is like a 
rocket-projectile, iuthat it carries its projectile force within 
its own bowels. Those globules which are least aerated, 
vitalized, or energized, will gyrate most slowly, and be at 
the circumference of the current; they will be the first 
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matured, first to break up under the pulsating compression, 
and first to fall out and be absorbed by the surrounding 
system of capillaries. The races which first ** give in’’ and 
turn away southward, as before explained, correspond to 
those weak and exhausted globules which early fall out gf 
the line of march. Those globules which are most endowed 
with vitality will gyrate and advance rapidly in the centre 
of the stream, and preserve energy to the very extremities 
of the system. Thus with England — she lies at the extre-» 
mity, but still in the central current of life ; the human life- 
globules to which she corresponds, or, which reach her, 
have been, and are, necessarily, the most energized ; tho 
stream tending directly westward, and that tending south- 
westward, converge upon her. Other nations, by their posi- 
tion, receive more or less of tho worn-out returning venous 
stream making the detour towards tho south and south-east, 
it is not so with her. She may transmit her worn out forms 
to Bretagne, America, or elsewhere, but there is no land so 
situated as to cast such worn-out forms upon her. And 
therefore, all her accessions of immigrants in time past from 
the east or north-east, have been so many accessions of 
fresh vigour. But far more important than these outward 
movements, is the constant influx of that essential stream of 
vitality through the world organism which renews her daily 
vigour, and of which, the tribal immigrations were but as 
ultimated outbirths and correspondent reflections. Even the 
very ground of that island partakes of this concentering 
and converging vitality, and by this means mutually inter- 
acts, as every land does, with the vital principles of its in- 
habitants. The perfection of sensuous life, the convergence 
of all corporeal energy, is in the extremities. ‘‘ In the 
mighty West the glory culminates.'* Wo are here contemplat- 
ing the present material or physical-natural relations of 
Britain. “ He who feels Britain’s heart feels all the world 5 
he who tastes Britain’s joy tastes all its cheer.” France, in 
some respects, is as a soul to England; but France’s energy 
a1 one, is explosive, wanting the intellectual bonds of the 
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English nature, to restrain, direct, and control, that energy* 
But Britain’s real strength, that which constitutes her a 
positive centre to the world in respect of sacred and secular 
learning, of commercial and manufacturing agency, and of 
the political control of the millions of her extraneous sub- 
jects, is dependant as much upon, what may be termed, her 
moral consciousness, or convictions, as upon the concentra- 
tion of ultimate physical energy. The conjunction of the 
4;wo makes her great. It should especially be remembered, 
when discussing such questions as these, what it is which 
constitutes the greatness of intellectual development, 
as contrasting with the very limited demonstrations of 
effectiveness which pertain to ‘‘ good.^^ Good, in its instincts, 
looks inwards ; it becomes outwardly effective only as the 
result of its inward receptiveness. It can only act through the 
intellect, upon which, as limbs, it is dependent ; the intellect, 
on the reverse, possesses, not only its own peculiar powers, 
but when assimilated to interior sphm’es of good, it becomes, 
in addition, endowed with all the qualities of good. Intel- 
lect, in its unregenerate condition is positively mighty, in 
its regenerate state it becomes both mighty and positively 
good. From this may be perceived the extreme gr^ at ness 
which must, in the future, accrue to the people in whom the 
intellect will have been extremely developed. In the present 
moral life of such a people, a people whose constitutional 
nature, intrinsically, is that from which all good, or tender 
emotional principles have been displaced and substituted by 
hard self-reliant intellect, there are necessarily depths and 
intensities of infamy, as we are accustomed to account 
them, surpassing those which other races can attain to. 
But, on the other hand, there exists more than a counterpoise 
to this — Britain’s insular nature and ultimate position make 
her, in the organic lateral arrangement of secondary heads, 
receptive to, or in rapport with the, virtues qualities of races, 
whom, in her lordly self-esteem, she would be slow indeed 
thus to recognize. She is, par excellence, the intellectual- 
ly developed nation and therefore necessarily, the able, 
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haughty, unsympathetic ruler. But sho is mo?’e than this ; 
there is another side to her character. Although possessed 
of no genuine principles of good, such as the Eastern people 
inherit into more or less, her descent and psychical relations 
are such, that all the good which elsewhere naturally ex:-^ 
ists, is reflectively daguerreotyped as perceptive convictions 
upon her natural consciousness. Paul, though speaking 
from a higher ideal, in some respects aptly represents her 
straitened state of mind thus — '^the good that I would, I do 
not; but the evil which I would not, that I do”. From the 
various convergent influential causes mentionod, Britain is 
the world’s new focus; the world’s pioneer in all enquiry 
and research ; the world’s colonizer ; the world’s commer- 
cial mart; the world's mythic oracle or poet ; the world^s 
Biblo-warchonse ; and, as wo judge, the nursery of tho 
world’s future tongue. In as much as her neighbours share 
in her mental and energetic resources, they can share in her 
cosmopolitan efforts ; but to her belongs tho van, From 
her two-fold nature, she is possessed of the noblest ideals, 
combined with the most grovelling propensities for all 
material things. This is the British nation — Teutonic, or 
Titanic Britain. Other nations neither possess nor profess 
such high ideals as she does *, nor havo any of them tho 
energy to grovel as she can. Herein sho lays herself open 
to tho charge of national liypocrisy ; but withal, for gonend 
nobility of character, she has no equal. 

Var)ia, a so^-ies or class, is varna, a surronding, or, i\\\ 
outbuilt structure. Varna, is also varuni, spirituous liquor. 
It is recorded in the Bible, that certain waterpots were filled 
with water, and that, on drawing it oflT, it was found to bo 
wine, vArunL IIow came this? Why simply thus — the life, 
or water, of any particular sphere, which has been elevated 
through the process of judgment, or marriage- 

union with the heavens, has become, thereby, sap of tho vino 
or life-tree of heaven. Tlie elaborated sap is tho blood of 
tho grape.’’ This, when diffused upon planes belo^Y tho 

17 
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dividing line, is to them, wine; just so is the water poured 
in at the top of the vessels wine on that plane where it is 
drawn oflf. Wine, thus represents the normal life of Heaven, as 
water, the normal life of earth; but it is wine in that it is the 
Hfe of heavenly planes diffused undiluted upon earthly ones. 
The vdri^ov water, of one plane, is vdrunhov wine, to the other. 
Whenever we read in mythic literature of wine or drunken- 
ness, it means htat a spirituous life is diffused, differing from 
^the normal life of the recipient, as wine differs from water. 
If received in moderation, by those who are journeying up- 
wards, and who thirst for a higher life, wine merely exhilia- 
rates, or ^^cheers the heart;^^but when given to the disobedi- 
ent as a preparation for judgment, it becomes the means of 
making mad, those, whom the gods are thus about to destroy. 
It is at a marr iage, that this diffusion from the waterpots 
takes place; for it is at such union that life is poured out and 
transmitted as procreated germinal forms, or offspring. The 
fruit of the vine of heaven, is Bacclms, the berry or grape> 
the god of wine. Strictly, Bacchus, is the seed of the grape, 
the Bacchantes constituting the pulp or vinous portion. The 
same is represented in the case of Krishna and the Gopia — 
each separate form of them possessing him as an interior 
kernel or germ-seed, towards which, the feminine life gravit- 
ated, and around which, each feminine form is outbuilt and 
clings. There is much might be said here regarding Varuni 
the goddess, in connection with theDevadasis orBacchantes, 
and their administration of this wine of judgment, this cup 
of the ** Last Supper, the cup of trembling,'^ which is to 
be handed to the nations, to make them drunk, when the 
time arrives ; but we must pass on, remembering, when 
contemplating such gloomy subjects, that there is a silver 
lining on the upper orfartherside of even the darkest cloud. 
The lesson, however, which should be kept in view from the 
circumstances quoted, is in reference to varna, a series, that 
which is outbuilt. 
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A series consists of three members, the second and third 
being outbuilt by and surrounding the first ; the first is the 
head or cause; the second, a gathered or accreted body out- 
built by that head, like as we see the head of the embryo 
outbuilding a body for itself; and thirdly, a dual offspring 
or legs, possessing the essential substance cf both parent- 
head and parent-body, or womb. Now, applying this 
theory to the literal varna,” that is, to the Alphabet, it 
results, that that long list of symbols must consist, if it be 
a serial arrangement at all, of a general series of merely 
three members, with dependant minor series as intermedi- 
ates. This is the law of series, — however great the num- 
ber of particulars, they all come under generals, and these 
generals can be neither more nor less in number than three, 
as already shewn, again and again. 

If the Alphabet be a serial arrangement of sacred sym" 
bols, and these sacred symbols are representative of the lives 
or existences which consiituto the heavens — for in this light 
we are authorized by Scripture itself to receive them — then 
the symbols which are in use as the alphabet of any lan- 
guage, are representative forms; not forms, as imagined? 
of certain vocal sounds merely, which man utters, which 
sounds cannot be identified from one age to another, but 
of the very things, the very heavenly existences themselves. 
By the law of series, wo have only to bo informed of tho 
relative position of any member, to be thence able, with 
certainty, to infer the nature of the movements or actions 
of that member.* In other words, the primitive principle is 
quality ; then characteristic action, as the result or outcome 
of quality. So, if the Alphabet be a serial arrangement of 
representative symbols, as its Sanscrit name teaches, it 
represents the order and relative qualities of existences in 
the heavenly spheres ; and not only this, but it also repre- 
sents to us the general nature of the actions of which each 
separate existence in its order is capable* 
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To hold forth an argument here as to whether, essen- 
tially, the dialects of men constitute distinct families of 
speech, would be superfluous, in view of what has now been 
stated. So long as we accept the current alphabets, as 
Representing certain mere vocal sounds, we may consistent- 
ly admit reasoning respecting the genera or classifications 
of language ; but if Marias Alphabet represent the substan- 
tive spheres of Man’s inner or higher existence, as above 
expounded, there is no roon to even speak or think of his 
Language as other than one. Let us proceed upon this 
hypothesis. The Alphabet which we are furnished with in 
tlio Hebrew original of the Old ’J^estarnent, as it is called, of 
the Lible, is, in Roman letters, thus : — 

A 11 C D E F G II I K L M N X. 0 P Z Q R S T* 

If these literal symbols, as they stand, constitute serial 
and sub-Rorial arrangements, it must bo confessed that thero 
is not much to confirm the theory, upon oi'dinary superficial 
inspection. The Jewish Cabbalists, by including five extra 
forms of KIMNPZ, raised the number of symbols to 
twenty seven (forming a serial scheme allied to that of the 
Nakshetras) •, these they divided into three classes of nine 
ill each, with the vowels, A I 0, respectively, at the head 
lif each class. Tliis Cabbalistic formula shall be exliibiicd 
hereafter, but probably we may even then conclude that 
the iiiodorn world would not have lost much if the formula 
had sunk into oblivion with its advocates. The subject is 
interesting to us, simply as shewing, that thero prevailed 
among men in ancient times, the conviction, that the letters 
of their alphabet were symbols of something more sub- 
stantial than mere sound. As there appears to bo no sort 
of inductive process by ivliich the reader might, through- 
out, be directly led on from one tenable point to another in 
the unfolding of this alphabetic system of symbols, the only 
available w\ay open is— to explain it at once ; leaving, 
whatever may be assumedly advanced now, to be corrobo- 
rated hereafter, seriatim, in the practical exemplification of 
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ilie value of each symbol as it modifies felie meauin^j and 
use of words. And yet, we must try and see if auytbing 
even approaching to serial arrangements, can be educed by 
the analytic method, before confessing to our entire depend- 
ence upon what might be objected to as sheer guess, or 
empiricism. 

Now, in making such a trial or investigation, there are 
some chief points which more particularly require to bekei')4 
in mind — tlio divisions are by threes ; the first member in 
a division represents the positive malo nature ; the second, 
female passivity ; the third, the joint reproduction of the 
other two, and to bo at length developed after their pattern 
as the originals. (Sex-division hero confuses the representa- 
tion to some extent ) As the third member is but a copy of 
the first and second, the essential distinctions, as to nature, 
are really limited to two, the two ; the first in a series being 
active, or outborn as a germ-seeJ ; the second, passive, or that 
which has been gathered and outbuilt as a body to that germ. 
Tlic first member of a series being positive towards the 
second, and the third positive to that which is being drawn 
from below into tho scries, the first and third should pos- 
sess somo recognizable similarity in their included sub- 
series or subordinates. We see that tho first nine letters 
conclude with which is also, essentially, the concluding 
letter of the third series, and of the whole alphabet ; thus, 
so far establishing tho divisions which are respectively 
headed by the three vowels. Tho first and third divisions 
will compare thus : — 

A BCD E( = AI)FG( = CD)H( = KT) S:( = TS) 

0( = AU)P Z(=:CD) Q RS T 

A stndeab of comparative philology will recognize a 
parellelism here, though not a very close one. There would 
appear to be also the elements of four triads, if wo reckon 
dual CD = Z, and omit R ; but this, as given, is about the 
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sum of what mere superficial examination is capable of 
recognizing. Or, if the compound letters G H Sf X and the 
vowels E 1 be omitted, the entire alphabet may represent 
parallels thus 

AB CDK LMN 

0=AU P Q R = AL 

R=AL ST 

Owing to the interposition of sub-series or intermedi- 
ates between the members of the principal series, as well 
as other deranging particulars, viewing the Alphabet as a 
triple series, any thorough unravelling that would be 
attempted of the apparent confusion, must at first proceed 
hypotliecally, taking the opportunities that may subsequent- 
ly offer, to establish the theories which may have been 
advanced. Also, it should be mentioned, that in advocating 
the claims of a complex, and, so far as the reader is con- 
cerned, an entirely new system of interpretation like the 
present, there will occur instances where, at first, certain 
facts are only partially exhibited, and presented iu the 
most simple manner to notice; but more fully so, subse- 
quently. Mere superficial comparison of two such expla- 
nations, perhaps of different aspects of the same subject, 
might lead to the inference that they are inconsistent. 
Not merely are there a few propositions here and there 
which will be new, but this whole work, the substance of 
almost every paragraph will prove virtually new to readers 
in general. How reasonable then that they should suspend 
their judgment rather than rush over such untrodden 
ground to hasty conclusions. The bodily forms of the 
principles which are here theoretically adduced have been 
for ages before the eyes of thoughtful observant men with- 
out gaining their recognition. Will a novice in the study 
of these subjects take upon himself then to decide off-hand 
the soundness or otherwise of the general theories here 
propounded f But, to return— 'as the law of series has been 
already exemplified by reference to the human form, that 
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illustration we will here adopt again ; carefully remember- 
ing, in doing so, that the legs — or third member — consti- 
tute really the undeveloped head and trunk of a new 
inferior series, yet to be unfolded. 

In the language of Man, there are three primary 
essential vowels, or soul-letters ; and seven primary essen- 
tial consonants, or body-letters. The vowels are A, I, U ; 
the consonants, B, 0, D, L, M, N, R. The other twelve# 
letters are either repetitions on inferior planes, or else 
compound letters. The arrangement, in reference to the 
human form, is shewn, as under. Some additional names 
are also given over the sections as exemplification of the 
use of the letters, but without attaching much importance 
to them at this stage of our enquires. 


Male, or good. 


Abba, 

Seed, 

Compounds, 

pa4ri. 

cauda, 

inter- 

or head. 

or neck. 

mediates. 

"ab"* 

’ CD ' 

GUT ‘ 


Female, or truth. 


Soul, or Am, Neck, 
slioul-ders ; mother, offspring Repetition of. 
breast. matrix, thighs. ARCDG, A13CD, 

IKL M " ’ NX ' OPZQ, RST." 


As a generalization of the whole alphabetic series, A, 
essentially represents all that is male or positive, and M, 
all that is of the female or negative nature. Thus, tho 
Syllable 0 M, is the sum of all ; for A, is male force or 
cause ; M, its accreted feminine form or body ; and U, is the 
copula or projected son of A (through I, suppressed) which 
gathers around itself, M, as a mother-form or body, and so 
constituting it the holy gJiosS^ of the Christian formula. 
Because, ghosti is that which the body is said to yield up at 
death, consequently, that which is gathered up as a body 
around the germ -nucleus or attracting power above. It 
was described before how, when the divine seed or 
higher life is disseminated upon a lower and negative series 
of planes, the higher of these planes, the precious 
things,^’ or lemaius*’ are abstracted, like the oxen of 
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Admefcas by Hermes, and carried off, from those less de- 
sirable things which lie below. The vowels, as constituting 
the souls^^ of the consonants, and which head the three 
grand divisions of the Alphabet, especially represent those 
precious things^^ or riches which are readiest to take 
to themselves wings and fly away from their self-constituted 
owners. When the uppermost “ cream'' has thus yielded 
itself, and been taken up, the next lower plane lies exposed 
to the descending influences ; this, by some painful, sub- 
jugating or churning" operations, may also, at length, bo 
made to yield ; for it is the plane K, and is attached by 
sympathy to what has ascended (to I), rather than to what 
is still farther beneath. Next comes L ; there is little 
hope of this rising when K is dissevered and taken up 
from it ; for L is Lucifer, L is the Lamia-plane, L is Levia- 
than, that crooked serpent." In itself, and normally con- 
nected with K, it is steadfast, but separated, its tendency is 
downward ; for L is Love, and Life, and consequently in 
its eagerness to gain that which is beneath, it grasps at 
too much, loses its balance, like Buddha eating tho deadly 
pork,’’ as to his inferior nature, and so topples down into 
Death’s stye. (But pork," or swine, has an interior 
meaning which shall be shew in the sequel.) L is thus 
weak, because I and K, its soul and essence — the oxen 

of the sun,’^ of Homer — have been abstracted and eaten up 
by the gods, and tho Lotus-eaters — or abandoned sphere 
below — left to give way to their sensual desires uncontrolled. 

The description of the churning of the ocean represents, 
in tho manner above explained, tho rising of succossivo 
planes to tho surface or heavenly abode. Neither the watery 
planes of tho milk, nor the amphibious tortoise, rise. These 
things are presented here to shew that there are two kinds 
of distinctions represented by the alphabet— the serial 
distinctions of what are called discrete planes, and those of 
continuous planes. Tho former depend upon sox-difFcren- 
ccs, or those of the active nature and of tho passive nature 
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respectively ; the one can never become the other. Contin- 
uous planes^ on the contrary^ gradually rise to the conditior 
of the planes above, if of the same genus ; the relative posi- 
tion of each plane being determined by the relative propor- 
tions of its inherent good and truth, or of positive and nega# 
tive qualities. As the members of the discrete series are 
absolutely limited to three, so those of the continuous series 
are supposedly limited to seven. Wo say, supposedly, or 
hypothetically, for the number of stages cannot bo defined. 
As well define how many coils the spiral spring of a watch 
is to consist of— ^hen wo know that the number of revolu- 
tions depends upon the diameter into which they may hap- 
pen to bo contracted. Probably seven is a convenient 
number, in that the first triad represents the positive sub- 
divided elements ; the second triad, tho passive ; and the 
remaining unit, the ultimation. The seven stages or planes 
would then representatively stand thus, — ABC. ILM.R.This 
graduated ascent is that figured by Ixion’s wheel ; each re- 
volution drawing the object up nearer to the centre, as heat 
seizes and draws upwards the evaporated particle of water. 

The Alphabet has been presented under the figure of 
the human form ; it really grows and developes to maturity 
of form much after the manner of the embryo in the womb. 
There is, apparently, no more suitable form to represent tho 
Alphabet by, than tho human. The reader must necessarily 
keep some form before his mind as an embodiment of the 
ideal principles which wo have to present to him in connec- 
tion with the symbolic teachings of the Alphabet. For un- 
less some compact organism which can fitly embody these 
symbols in their existing order be kept steadily in view, there 
is danger that the mere reference to them alone would be 
about as permanent on the mind as a reference to the forms 
of the fleeting clouds. We will therefore use especially the 
human form as an embodiment or exemplification, so far as a 
moderate acquaintance with its physiology will allow of. 
The infant form, or projected germ, then, is represented by 
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tljo ultimafces 0 R, which unfold as the three soul-letterS; 
A, I, U ; with L, as essential body. That is, 0 is A com- 
pounded with U ; U, is the dual offspring of male A with 
feminine I ; and L is the highest of the passive consonants 
cTr body letters which A in B, as male parent, can accrete 
to itself. This we see in the Hebrew and Arabic Al in Allah, 
^Zohim = God. Gold is in Lat.OR, or aiir, our alphabetic 
offspring; and this will elucidate that passage of the Bible, — 
a man (child) more precious than gold ; a man, the golden 
wedge of Ophir,^^ Offspring, (here the divine child) being 
inythically reckoned as a wedge to be inserted amidst that 
which is to be broken and dissolved — like the barley loaf that 
tumbles into the midst of thcMidianitish host and smites it 
down. It is well known that li and L are, to a great extent, 
interchangeable in many languages. The developing process 
advances thus ; — 

AU accretes V A with I begets U C tempered in L is K 

L M A B C C D...G 

A accretes B from P L M N C. U...S 

C D NG II 25 A. .. with U...0 

G 1I...KT AB..JL R K S ..X 

S T Chaos.' K. T...11 

The original elements out of which every alphabet must 
be constructed are A B C, as head -primates*, I L M, as body- 
primates ; U R, as iiltimations ; and D N, as passive ultimate 
forms. In such a complexity of movements as every 
organism possesses, it must evidently result, that organs 
which are negative or receptive toward those above them- 
selves must be positive or diffusive in respect of tlioso be- 
neath. The following two Tables will exhibit these relations 
alphabetically. 

This alphabetic series may be applied to the Univer- 
sal Cosmos ; it may also be applied to the constitution of a 
molecule. It may be applied, symbol by symbol, to so many 
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general planes, extending from the Iiifinifco to the lowest 
cosmic or established plane ; or it may be wholly applied 
to any one general plane to indicate its particular subdivi- 
sions ; and it may be re-applied, in this manner, to still fur- 
ther subdivisions. It is thua infinite in its applications ; 
even as matter is infinite, alike in its extensions and subcK- 
visions. It is a key which, adroitly applied to mythic ter- 
minology, will afford the clue to many a labyrinthine 1113’- 
stcry in the workings of both Nature and Spirit. Of course, 
it must be understood that mere rough outlines only, are 
iubularly presented here. Indeed, ten such volumes, res- 
tricted to the size this is intended to be, would not suffice in 
which to unfold the ordinary particulars of the subjects so 
generally touched upon. In presenting the alphabetic series 
in the. form it is, it should be borne in mind that its three 
divisions lie laterally, or side- wise, rather than end to end, 
as given. Tlius, I surrounds A almost more closely than B, 
and U is more essentially the offspring of I than C is of B; 
But otlier tabular forms, perhaps, shall be hereafter given, 
BO far as we can devise anything calculated to exhibit the 
relations of the different parts of what must appear a very 
involved complexity to those to whom the entire system will 
be new. 

If each letter of the alphabet represents a distinct piano 
of existence, an organ in the Grand Organization, together 
with the functional motions or offices of that organ, it be- 
comes most evident that any word whicli contains more than 
one letter must constitute a compound representation. 
Now herein must bo another fruitful cause of confusion, 
when applying words mythically born, to the ordinary 
events or circumstances of outer life, For instance, tho 
words,— see, seio, sea sow, having but a single consonant each, 
would bo comparatively simple in their ideal meanings j but 
if we come to examine such verbal forms as seed, seem, son, 
shi, having two consonants each, the involved ideas must be 
much more complex than in the former case. Each word, in 
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;n 

B 

a 

JJ 


SD 

§1 

|m 

n 

lo 


-p 




head 


neck 


M belly 
0 loins 
P legs 


Z feet 


o 

Ic 

«D 

I-- 

^‘M 

u- 0! 


Eternal Deity, celestial heavens correspond- 
ing to the cerebellum, or emotions. 

Form of Deity, spiritual heavens, correspond- 
ing to cerebrum, or understanding. 

Ultimate heavens, positive outbirth of A 
with B. 

Natural celestial heavens, raised to form 
body to C. 

Celestial Spiritual heavens, or sakti-form of 
A, or power. 

Heavens of the Spiritual digrce, as interme- 
diates between the head and belly. 

Encompassing womb-form of 0, but superior 
to P and L. 

Central sun^f all Space; inmost essential 
solar digree. Head of Nature. Inmost human ear, 

Central sun; passive body-form, or house and Primum 
to the above. Mobili. 

.Sub-solar spheres ; male and female ; essen- Solar element. 

tial digrees of human dual brain. Human ear. 

Uufallon, planetary systems. An intellect 
subordinate to the cerebellum. 

Intellectual planes, liable under certain con- Magnetic element, 
ditions, to fall off from higher planes. 

Inferior planes with sensual debased tenden- Inmost eye-plane. 

cies, sustained only as by coercion. ^^thenal element. 
Offspring of solar planes, through, or ab- 
stracted from, the above fallen planes. 

Spiritual or intellectual body to solar ulti- 
mation. 

Plane forming a body for A. “ First fruits” 
in the redemptive processes. 

Intermediate unsettled planes betweenSpirit 
and natural Body, Shades;" Ghosts.” 

Separation at physical death. 

Quiescent forms awaiting“ redemption of the 
body.” Atomic natural primates. 

0 loins Psychic essences of the Animal, Vegetable . . 

and Mineral kingdoms of Nature. '***“ ‘ 

f Essential aromal body to the above and 
< Emergence of corporealMan upon the out- 
|Z feet ( er plane. Highest Papuan Mountaineers. 

Asia proper. 

Homan Empire from edge of the plateau of 
Iran to the Alps. 

( Teutonia and 
'A head 1 Britain. 


2 

hcad.^ 


§ ® 

i t 

S' 

a. 

iM belly 




Natural Life, 


Sanguiaona ajtflem. Nerve system. 
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fact), most represent a double entity and a double activity of 
some kind, to correspond. In each of the words last given, 
there is an initial postive S combined with a passive symbol ; 
the two indicative of an action positively, and the nature of 
the recipient negatively. We need not wonder therefore, if 
the natural applications of words should prove confusedly, 
diversified, and the ideas represented, ill-defined. 

Although there may be no direct proof available, yet 
reasoning from analogy, we may safely advance this in res- 
pect of the natural connection existing between vocal sounds 
and their usual alphabetic symbols, — that the actions of the 
lingual and other muscles, with the air as their instrument, 
in producing the true sound of any given letter, correspond 
relatively to the characteristic actions of any plane of life 
which that same letter may represent. Thus, the organs of 
speech are seriallj^ aiTanged,and their motions, if harmonized 
would correspond to the serial interaction of the heavens, as 
represented in the vocal symbols mythically transmitted ta 
earth. Hero vistas open, as to tho essential nature of 
rythm aud the charm of music ; but other branches of en- 
quiry claim our attention. In regard to the sounds to which 
letters respectively correspond, the enquiry of greatest 
practical importance to us uow, is the correct identification 
of tho letters constitutiug the alphabetic system of tho 
East with those constituting tho system of the West, as 
above shewn. Considerable difficulties are here presented, 
but not such, perhaps, as are insurmountable. Let us hope 
they are not so, for it is a most mportant matter, one that 
would materially hinder our advance, unless we can manage 
to remove such obstacles as these two so dissimilar systems, 
seem to place here in our way. The difierence in tone, bet- 
ween B and P, C (Gimel) and S, D and T, shews, that the 
grave sounds are the interior, or higher, as the light sounds 
are the superficial and lower ones, in tho scale. The differ- 
ence between a harsh guttural and a smoothe lingual utter" 
ance is also suggestive for our guidance; the one being deep 
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and forceful, the other, comparatively, without energy, more 
exterior, and likewise more sonorous. Other things being 
equal, the races which have retained their aboriginalism 
most, possess the faculties best adapted for guttural enun* 
ciation. The nasal pronounciatiou of N (ng), so prevalent 
amouDg the French, Chiaese,and some other nations, beiftg 
a modification of the guttural,is also suggestive to us in the 
present enquiry. As man has declined from his original 
primitive nature by successively assuming more and morjs 
of the exterior, intellectual, and instrumental faculties, so his 
vocal utterance has gradually changed from that possessing 
a sort of high-pressure potency, as wo find in the Bedouin, 
for instance, to the soft, gliding modulations which charac- 
terize the tutored speech of tlio extreme VVest. What the 
exact articulation may have been of the old Hebrew, or any 
cognate dialect, in its day, is not of great consequence to us, 
for our search is not directly for vocal sounds or their dis- 
tinctions, but rather their relations as indicative of their 
position in tho scale. In other words, what more nearly 
concerns us to know is, the constituent element or elements 
of each Sanscrit letter, in order to bo able to place the whole 
in a scale parallel with the Hebrew letters ; and no small 
part of tho means for doing this, would seem to lie in a pro- 
per appreciation of the changes which vocal sounds, in 
common with man himself, have been liable to undergo. 

'J ho Hebrew arrangemeirb of tho Alphabet may be said to 
extend over the countries westward of the Indus ; and that, 
which obtains in tho present Sanscrit, over the countries 
thence eastward. Our case would certainly betray weakness 
were we absolutely unable to reconcile these two grand sys- 
tems of alphabetic symbolism. This whole work is com- 
mitted to the fact, theoretically, that the two systems are 
essentially one in origin and evolution ; wo have therefore, * 
if possible, but to proceed and shew it, with the materials 
at command, seriatim, 
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A aUph, au ox^ the dutiful labourer. 

This letter indicates all that is, eternal ; that is, un* 
changeable — the Eternal. By the Eternal*^ is meant 
Divine Humanity — human nature, from suns or planets, 
ratsed to a perfect state of assimilation to absolute Deity, 
if we can admit this term. The heavens themselves are 
comparatively changeable. Whatever may bo symbolized 
by the Alphabet, though it were but a monad, that which 
A represents, is the Eternal Divine constituting the central 
nucleus or head of that monad. Is this Divine Essence 
then, which is the centre of everything, a separate Ex- 
istence ever resident there ? If we can imagine the san- 
guineus life of the heart to be ever resident in, and 
restricted to it, then wo may conceive also of Essential 
Deity as resident in, and restricted to, the inmost of created 
Form, That which we term Essential Deity — was it al- 
ways so ? The soul’s functions, while attached to the 
body, is to assimilate the essences of that body. Are these 
essences, when assimilated ever so intimately, thereby trans- 
formed to Soul ? The answer has been before given ; the 
existence of the positive element which draws up, if traced 
inwards, is inconceivable apart from that which has been^ 
at some time or other, drawn up. Essential Deity consists 
of Good and Truth, or, to change the terms. Love and Wis- 
dom 3 and Truth is necessarily that which has been drawn 
from the surroundings. As A is said to be the sign, alike, 
for the Inmost of a grand series and of a minor series or 
subdivision— -are we to understand that the Divine substance 
is subdivided and distributed ? Again, as this substance 
is said to centre, even every atom, are we to understand 
that it is subdivided, and, as it were, its distributed parti, 
cles shut off from one another by the walls of the abode in 
which each dwells ? Is there an aggregation of this sub- 
stance in one place, and but an infinitessimal portion in 
another, which A equally stands for ? The ‘‘ air’^ is the 
body of the electric element; how is this element aggre- 
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gated or diati ibuted ? Is it in one place rather than ano- 
ther^ or does it maintain a sort of equilibrium or level, and 
flow everywhere ? It is resident in each globule of air, 
and so in this way equally distributed ; but the walls of its 
air-abode does not confine it any more than would a globule 
of iron ; or than a globule of glass will confine the 8stheria\ 
element of light. The passive body rather encompasses and 
clings for support and nourishment to that which is encom- 
passed, than restricts its movements. Thus, the Divine Sub-, 
stance cannot be said to be in one place more than in ano- 
ther. Its every infinitessimal part or atom clothes itself with 
the substance of an inferior human plane ; yet in its totality, 
it is a Divine Sea, boundless ; and as unconfined as the elec- 
tric element is unconfined by its passive air- walls. Creation 
is a Man ; its Divine Soul permeating every atom as the 
aggregate Essential Deity ; precisely as Man's soul per- 
meating every atom in existence of the Universal Human 
Form is the aggregate Human Soul — the one unconfinecl 
interflowing Sea of Essential Humanity. We are dealing 
with infinite things — things to be reverenced ; the mind 
may well stagger in doing so. It may be said, that 
the Divine Essence is in one place or in one atom more 
than in another, in this sense — that in every organism, 
whether that of the Universal Cosmos, or that of any sub- 
form, there is a higher digreo of Life pervading central 
planes, and a gradually lower digree pervading planes, as 
their position is more and more towards the circumfer- 
ence. The Existence signified by A is positive to all outer 
planes. A is Male Existence in contact with I, which 
is essentially significative of Female Existence. A inter^ 
changes with E and O, which are forms of A. Unless in the 
case of being initial, the vowels, in many languages, seem 
but to fill up the body of words very much as caprice may 
dictate, or diversity of orthographic form suggest. Vowel 
signs would also appear to be merely human contrivances, 
to multiply, in this way, the one original form into a 
variety of words, Still, there is a universal instinct which 
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associates the thin sound of I with the passive feminine 
principle ; and the broad sound of A and 0 with the 
force pertaining to the male. The Hebrew substantive 
vowels, are, of course, permanent signs. 

The name aleph, means an ox, signifying — strength to 
labour, together with the most entire subjugation. “The 
ox knoweth its owner/^ In Heb. and Ar, the word also 
means, that which is gathered together, an assimilated unity. 
The name also means strength or male force, being, as 
stated, the characteristic of the ox ; and again, that which 
is highest, the “ precious things*^ of each series ; for A and 
L and P, its constituent letters, are as heads of their res- 
pective series, provided that A be conjoined with L, or P. 
Aleph is Alp, the head or mountain ; also elf, a son of light. 
It is also the alf in calfz=cow-alf ; and the elp in whelp 
cU'clp ;Sans. cm, a Jog, /io?e-nd. Child or son being that which 
is abstracted and “ caught up*^ on high. The word ox, a 
castrated bullock, means that which has been separated from 
its natural lovo members; abstracted from its inferior planes, 
and taken up. We are not now writing a mythic dic- 
tionary, though a whole vocabulary might be dissected after 
this manner ; these instances are put forth as exemplifica- 
tions of principles upon which the words of every language 
on earth is based. Initial A is supposed, in some combina* 
tions, to possess a privative or negative sense. It may be 
explained by what was lately said about L. In itself, L is 
lax, low, a lie ; but if A precedes it as its initial, the L suc- 
ceeding,, is sustained, and a sense, the reverse ofwhat lax re- 
presents, would then be imparted to the word. This is the 
principle upon which A becomes “ privative, let the phases 
of its application be what they may. As a sign, when final, 
of the feminine, it implies perfect assimilation to the male 
energy, and one with it as a subservient distributive vehicle. 
But there is enough known to warrant the assertion that 
Hebrew, and perhaps Sanscrit, may bo unfolded either 
way, right to left, or the reverse. This final A would, in 
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this case, be an initial ; and the reversed interpretation 
would proceed from negative to positive instead of the plan 
we shall invariably adopt at present. 

Our attention has been directed to the horse as a form 
of power for raising fallen nature. As an animal associafe 
with man, it occupies a conspicuous place in mytliic liter- 
ature. Its Sans, name dswa will not only* servo liere to ex- 
emplify the symbolic use of A, with other letters? but 
will also afford us, perhaps, as good an opportunity as wo 
shall get, as well of exemplifying the manner in which the 
alphabetic symbols, generally, may be applied in order to 
elucidate the typal ideas which myth embodies in natural 
forms, as to exhibit the nature of the difficulties which beset 
the whole subject viewed from this scientific world of mere 
phenomenal effects. According to the component letters o^ 
= asu, it symbolizes the very essence of energy ,or“ quick- 
ness'^ (Ileb. as, fire; suSi a horse), the meaning attributed 
to it ; thus — A, first cause ; S, ultimation of A ; and U, the 
ultimation of A through L But the word is too bare of 
letters indicative of passive form, to stand alone ; therefore 
we have asivi-n, the highest of the nakshetras or mansion® 
for the sun. As the horse symbolizes energy, we have in 
Grecian myth, the ^‘horses of the sun." Are there really 
such horses then ; or is such an expression a mere figure 
of speech for some abstract quality ? Neither the one nor 
the other ; the truth being, the interior active gyrating 
forms which constitute the soul of the sun and the power 
which urges it forward, are the solar horse or horses. The 
idea of the horse, as representing indwelling energy, may bo 
exemplified in the relations of the hors© and its rider. The 
rider is said to sit upon (6r. ein) the horse, that is, he is 
dependant upon it, encompassing it as a body. In such 
case, the horse is within and superior to the man, literally, 
the mind. This corresponds to *•' horses'' as being the inter- 
nal constituent energy of the .sun ; and it further supplies 
a good illustration of the relations of the two all-pervading 
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principles — the love or emotional planes, and the truth or in* 
tellectual planes. The horse is the internal energy or power, 
the man is the exterior circumspective intellect which directs 
and controls that power. The power is of no avail without 
competent direction, and the directive judgement would be 
of no avail without having pawer to direct. When we come 
to explain the essential nature of what we term positive 
and negative qualities, it will be shewn how the positive 
is every where under the directive control of the so-called 
negative. In the aswa-medha, or horse sacrifice, dswa 
represents the positive sacrificial fire, to which medha is the 
body which has been assumed, and which has to be perfectly 
assimilated to the higher nature. It is the moral weakness 
of this assumed body that renders the whole being liable to 
be captivated and taken possession of, in its wanderings,, 
by adverse powers ; for ‘‘ the sacrificial horse is the year,^^ 
that is, its organism includes a cycle of action extending 
from the A plane to the last or outmost of the series. This 
extension of an organism may bo exemplified in the history 
of Atlas, of Grecian myth, who was condemned to sustain 
the heavenly world on his shoulders. His own head had 
become heaven^ as represented by the A in his name *, T or 
D, his neck ; L, his trunk, in which as hell, he suffers the 
punishment of having to endure the proximity of his re- 
novated head ; just as the wicked, in the Bible, are re* 
presented as enduring their hellish torments in presence 
of the holy angels, and that Topbet or Gehenna, the place 
of this torment, is contiguous to the boundary walls of the 
holy city.^^ The word medha is the same as medium, mud, 
or that which lies as a graduation between solidified, per- 
fect good, and most imperfect, unstable ill*, but which, by sa- 
crifice, or elevation, is at length to be made perfect and sta- 
ble. The meanings usually ascribed to the word iswa are 
thus in relation to the planes beneath. The mode of apply- 
ing the letters in the case of the wovdAf/as should be noted, 
as being apparently inconsistent with the rules laid down,— 
that A represents Eternal Deity, and the body of the Alpha 
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bet, the heavens. For in the case of Atlas, his head is the 
lowest heavens $ and his body, subject to the planes of judg- 
ment immediately beneath the heavens. That the Alphal^t 
symbolizes, throughout, the heavens, is the absolute rule. 
But as partially shewn in the Table before given, every thing 
falls into a series, and every series pertaining to the natural 
or unstable planes, can yet, in a reflective sense, be repre- 
sented by the alphabetic series. For these is nothing in 
itself absolute, except the All, every object being what it is 
relatively. As Algebra may be termed the science of re- 
lative quantities, or that of the quantities of relatives, so the 
Alphabet is a system of symbols indicating, in their appli- 
cation, the Relation of Qualities, or the qualities of specific 
relations. The Tables will serve to exhibit the relations of 
heavenly spheres to those which are beneath them. The 
essentials only of the Alphabet are shewn in the second 
Table. 

There is a double course of sacrificial suffering included 
in the entire process of redemption. The first, the washing 
away of impurities by the deluge the other, a burning, 
as that of Sodom, by fire. And he burnt the head upon 
the altar ; and washed the inwards and legs, and burnt 
them also upon the altar.*' In the Bible account of the sacri- 
fice of Jesus the Christ, this washing takes place in the 
valley beside the brook Kedron, and is known as, the agony 
of Gothsemane ; whereas, the sacrifice by fire takes place 
'iipon a mount, Calvary — meaning, the head, as before ex- 
plained in the case of Atlas ; and by being nailed to wood 
as a form of latent fire, is this sacrifice by fire accom- 
plished. It must be borne in mind that every passage that 
is quoted as mythic or scriptural refers to matters of in- 
tense interest for every reader — matters that refer incompa- 
rably more to the present times than to any old epoch in 
the dim half forgotten past. Observe in what era the speaker, 
Peter,^^ in the following passage, stands ; ** The world that 
then was, being overflowed with water (through the win- 
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dows of heaven) perished ; but now, the heavens and reno- 
vated earth are treasured in fiery reserve, to become the 
judgment and overthrow of ungodly men.” Here the 
speaker is stationed at a point of time between the acts of 
which Gethsemane and Calvary are the respective scenes. 
The washing or water-judgment is here past, that of fire is, 
in prospect. The world has very much yet to learn of the 
nature of that mythic literature which it now accounts 
so cheap; but the ways and means for its being made willing 
to be taught are in preparation, irrespective of this, or any 
other literary claimant's pretensions to popular notice. A few 
words more about the horse. Aswa^ is a horse ; so is Icalkiy 
the highest avatar ; so is ippos, the (wooden) horse, in the 
inside (not outside) of which Ulysses and his companions 
gained admittance into Troy. In English, ass represents, 
as is supposed, the animal on wiiich royal conquerors in an- 
cient times were wont to ride. It is evident that the very 
same planes of life cannot bo represented by these various 
names. Either the horse cannot be represented in all, or 
only some of the qualities which he inherits are represented 
by each name. There are, as wo may see from this, vast 
difficulties in our present knowledge, or rather, ignorance, 
of the principles of mythic language ; but those difficulties 
may be gradually surmounted ; the statements we are mak- 
ing are as the first tottering steps towards doing so. In 
the sequel, there may be a return to the subject. 

B heih, a house, out-built by A, the dweller. 

In Scripture we have the story of two men who built ; 
one built on the sand, the other on a rock. The letter A 
is that immovable rock ; B, is the house built thereon. A is 
also the builder ; B, the material gathered and constructed. 
How does a father proceed to build his house ? He seminates 
the germinal forms of his strength upon the proper material, 
and in due time they come back to him invested and laden 
with the mother nature, which they went forth on purpose 
to abstract and bring away to their father. In AUM, U is 
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this mother nature abstracted, as the child forro, but also 
having the germinal essence form of A within. For B stands 
to A, as M stands to A B. Thus we see B and U, or V, per- 
form the same office? and, as tp students is known, they are 
interchangeable* In relative position also, they correspond ; 
AB, on the cause plane, being equal to 0 P, that is, A UT?, 
on the ultimate. The Sanscrit letter ha is the same in form 
as va ; the word brahma being, according to the Purana, 
from vrihi as the letters are now pronounced. This e:!^* 
ample affords us a lesson — that letters which were originally 
one, have, by adding a diacritic mark, been made into two. 
B is that which has been abstracted by the seminations of 
A, through previously existing digrees of B, upon P. It is 
simply P raised to a higher condition. In the processions 
of Essential Life from A into B, this latter will eventually 
become so closely assimilated to A as to be a one with it, 
in organization and functions. The letter A symbolizes 
this exalted state, but there can bo no word framed to 
positively indicate it. In what has been said, wo see that 
B represents the offspring which A abstracts and draws 
up around itself from P. AVe saw the horse Sleipnir 
going down and bringing up stones to construct the 
abode of the gods. A is aswa, the horse, the projected 
germ ; P is the quarry; B is the abode, the stones inbuilt* 
The temple of God is a structure formed of human souls, of 
living consolidated stones. The Heb. beih means, both, a son, 
and, to build.Now, should we call this B plane, a wife plane, 
or an offspring plane ? The process of forming it is pre- 
cisely that which was before described under the figure of 
weaving a wife or weib (web) by drawing up the cross^^ 
or substantiating threads. This B plan© which is drawn up 
represents also the ‘‘Son^^ of the Christian Trinity. Is it male 
or female ? If any one can intelligently answer this, he will 
thereby stand above the ecclesiastic loro of Christendom. 
It should be stated, that the explanations will often vacil- 
late to and fro, in respect of the letters serially under A, 
and those under 0 ; the lower series being a repetition or 
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Otttbirfch of the higher, as before stated. The relation 
which the aspirate form of any Bans, letter bears to its un- 
aspirate form, is that which the first div'ision of the Alpha- 
bet bears to the third ; that is, the aspirate indicates a cer- 
tain disseminative or positive power. * For instance the Heb. 
B would be aspirate, compared with P or V ; and in a 
sense, P, passive generally, might be reckoned as positive, 
and hence, in some digree aspirate, in respect of the other 
passives inferior to itself, as we see it in the Gr. and Heb. 
But it is hard to say what the practical use consists in, of 
giving to so many of the Sanscrit letters both active and 
passive forms, except it be for the mere sake of multiplying, 
and so diversifying, the original alphabetic list. The name 
bethf means a house, that is. the descendant members of a 
family. It also means a tomb, or dome, that which is erect- 
ed above, which is elevated, taken up from the body. Thus, 
the soul of man, or any other part which is abstracted and 
taken up, goes to constitute this beth or family above. 
Hence, we may call the soul, when abstracted and caught 
up, the son” of the body, just as the seed of a tree, being 
its eliminated essence, is its offspring. Christ is called the 
“ son of David/^ But David, in spirit, calls him Lord, 
how is he then his son ?** Have we entered upon wondrous 
times that the problems of a hundred ages devolve upon 
those of the present day to solve ? If David** represents 
the inferior planes whence this ** son** or B is abstracted as 
an eliminated essence, say from P or DV, then B must be 
the lord of what is left behind. The son becomes lord, 
literally loaf or life giver to the parent form, agreeably to 
the Brahmaic doctrine, that the son redeems the parent, 
This letter B indicates, as being the accreted body of A, 
steadfastness against all assults of evil. Bau is Ger. to 
build ; the Eng. be means established existence ; bee, the 
insect, means, a gathered community ; Sans, him, is a star, 
that which is lifted, stair -y iva) is birth, permanent 
being, gain, or Hhat which is gathered ; hha (va), is life, 
soul, offspring. The examples of the meaning of B in the 
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simplest form of its verbal construction ought to be Buffioi- 
ent to substantiate the statements boforo made. 

The Scriptures of both the East and West teach, that 
there is “ neither male nor female” in the spheres where 
entire deliverance from the infectious taints of the natural 
mind is attained. The male and the female, as they exist in 
lower planes, there become merged into a perfect unity ; in 
fact, into what the two principles are previous to the separm^ 
tion and falling off of the woman. This is mentioned here, 
because it has been shewn under A and B, that the essential 
female nature, passive to the positive power of the projected 
germs from A, is, in tho form of offspring, gradually ab- 
stracted, and nothing but her soulless shell loft. Offspring 
thus occupy a position between the positive father-soul and 
the negative mother-form ; thus constituting the house of 
tho father; but the orginal woman form vanishes as the pro- 
cess of abstraction is completed. The male seed will have 
transformed the original *‘m other” into offspring or children. 
This is a phase of the blending of the two principles wdiicli 
pertain alone to the higher spheres, although the process is 
ever reflectively in progress in all lower planes. The 
monthly exuvim which fall away from the female shew that, 
portion by portion, tho riches of her nature are being ab- 
stracted and gathered to a higher sphere ; \vhile tho outer 
planes or films fall of after the pattern of the spiritual pro- 
totypal action before described. Now this gathered plane, 
this B plane which A gathers around itself as a house, con- 
sists of feminine formsabstracted as the ‘‘choice” from somo 
lower plane, and concreted around seed-germs disseminat- 
ed by A, — the male and female unified. These abstracted 
forms are dual, as we may call them. Tliey are female 
forms with a male nucleus, the very soul germ originally pro- 
jected from A. In Heb. they are called in the singular, beih 
a son ; though both B and N represent feminine planes. 
Irreconcilable as it may seem, this plane, in its action, con- 
stitutes the U, V, or B, in AUM ; and is also what is ro- 
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presented by the Gr. tdos and by the Heb. ben^ translated in 
Eng/^ the son.” For remember, all that is gathered up from 
below, is passive and female ; all that is female, is natural 
mind ; and all that is of the principle of the natural mind 
is efifeminate, serpentine, or Ananta-like. If we transfer 
wliat has been said respecting the formation and constitu- 
tion of these A and B-planes to the intermediate planes 
between the actual heavens and the earth, and conceive of 
the A plane as Krishna and his wives Eadha and others, 
B will then represent the Gopiya — feminine forms which 
the indwelling Krishna-germ in each has first severally ab- 
stracted from a lower plane and then organisjed around 
himself. In the translation of the English Bible, these fe- 
minine or dual forms — in reality, begotten children, the 
couch which the Man involuntarily makes to himself for 
good or evil, and in which he has no choice but to lie— are 
called concubines ; while the higher corrosponding divine 
sphere is, as an aggregate, termed, the son — his son. How 
truly it may bo said‘s We know not whence or what we are!^^ 

C gimelj a camel ; the power sent out to bring 
home emolument. 

If B represents, as shewn, a feminine plane passive to 
the energy and action of A, it must, when eventually assi- 
milated to A, become the medium for the transmission of 
that energy. For, so long as such diffusive energy as A 
possesses can quench or exhaust itself in a plane, evidently 
it will not pass on beyond that plane, but its work will bo 
limited to what wo have called the abstractive process. 
Though, indeed, abstraction there is none, as to relative 
place, but merely as to state or condition rather.Planes may 
be dragged to judgment, hoisted to the cross, or die and be 
buried, be resuscitated and glorified; but there is no change 
of relative position. It is all limited to changes of state 
caused by the “ descending God” visiting each plane with 
intense and progressively intenser Life. When, however, any 
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plane, passive to superior energy, has at length become 
assimilated, the energy or seminal germ will pass on be- 
yond, merely tempered, not quenched, by the medial plane 
it passes through. In the passage of the seminal energy of A 
through B, A will become clothed with the substance, or 
that digree of life which pertains to the B-plane ; that*is, 
to the mother-plane which transmits and clothes the semi- 
nal forms projected by A, the dual father-plane. This 
offspring from B, is C, the son ; for C and S are the same, 
as to what now concerns us. The positive male force is 
now represented to us by C ; and its operations on some 
one of the inferior planes effect the precise results which 
we have seen take place in the raising and assimilation of 
B by A. As the legitimate subject of the energy of A is 
P ; so that of C (or S) is strictly N, to which T is almost 
equivalent. But no one plane can be affected alone, any 
more than any member of the body can bo affected alone, 
the hearths action being stimulated, though it may be more 
particularly in one direction. 

The unsophisticated Bedouin gives to this letter a sound 
which approaches nearest, perhaps, to what its represented 
functions require. If wo harshly aspirate and gutturalize 
the French J, there will result something of the proper 
sound of C; though wo may be sure the exact and proper 
sound of any letter would not grate upon the ear. The 
cerebral S of the Sanskrit represents a modified form of 
the sound referred to. In the progress of time, many 
races seem to have become conscious that their articulation 
of words was suffering decline, as to energetic aspiration, 
and various plans would seem to have been adopted to 
arrest it. The latest additions to the alphabetic lists have 
been super aspirates, as it were, to supply the place of 
those that had by usage fallen away from the energetic arti- 
culation originally accorded to them. The same cause has 
introduced the G, if not also the H, in such English words 
as migJdi night, right ; for we see the Old Norse forms are 
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maitf natt, rett, lu A.S. the forms are meahtj nealit^ reht ; 
while in Old English the G is found added to stimulate the 
declining, languid utterance, and import a guttural zest. 
Both G and H aro now mute and useless. We shall probably 
not err much, if we lidniifc, that the poets, bards^minstrels, 
01? whatever tlio extempore literati^^ of successive times 
may be termed, instinctively set the example for suc 1 i neces- 
sary changes as those, and the public yielded to the more 
qr less evident requirements. To unpractised English ears, 
the aspirated gutturals C, CH, GH, K, would be scarcely 
distinguishable one from the other, if now uttered as they 
onco were; but with superficial culture and consequent effe- 
minacy C has become a mere hissing sibilant, and K, no 
more than a lingual click, almost the negation of utterance 
in many cases. In linguistic enquiries, there should bo 
considerable importance attached to this subject in all its 
bearings. There has, as remarked, been a continual ten- 
dency, among all people, to superficial half utterance ; but 
especially among intellectual races. By duly appreciating 
this tendency wo shall bo able the better to recognize the 
causes which have brought about the excessive develop- 
ineuts of alphabets, dialectic changes, and not least to us, 
the apparently anomalous and grotesque orthography of 
very many English words. To compare the sounds of words 
rightly, C, or any of its modifications, as CH, G, H, K, Q, S, 
must, absolutely iu every language, bo gutturalized and 
well aspirated, whether as the initial or final of a syllable. 
Tho hard’^ clicking utterance, such as that of G in give^ C 
in caiiy K iu kingt must be utterly discarded. These letters 
rcpi'esenb tho positive down-flowing principle from A, and 
us such, there can be no hesitation regarding tho sofi’^ 
bub forceful utterauce which should in all cases bo accorded 
to them. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to shew what is the 
nature of the operation represented by C. It consists in 
tho projection of seminal life. Wherever life flows, it must 
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necessarily assume this form of progression. The blood of 
every animal and the sap of every tree flows through its ar- 
teries by what is actually a succession of births ; a succes- 
sion of constrictions and propulsive movements which aro 
the exact correspondences of tho very complicated iutgr- 
aefcive movements by which the offspring obtains its exit 
from the womb. This fact remains, though it should bo 
doubted by every acknowledged physiologist that lives. 
The name jpuho defines tho nature of some of these mov(f- 
nients.The Lat. verb pnhof means to press, force onwards— 
strictly, as shall be afterwards explained, to draw forth as 
music or harmony from a living instrument. As a noun, 
pidse is ptdluSj or the young of an animal, a chick, 

a sprout ; also pitlsOy a grain, or the meal born by compres- 
sion from grain, which is the young of the plant. As tho 
young or essence of the blood globule is tho life which the 
compressing arterial tissues aim at, so the essential life of 
the infant is that which the hungry mother-form instinc- 
tively aims at in its labour pains and maternal erabrace- 
ments. Hero is what myth says, on this subject, of the pi- 
votal mother — in her feelings the architype of the better 
feelings of all mothers : — 

The Mother sees her Child tho Microcosm, 

And, like a priestly breast-plate worn of old, 

Prayerful, she clasps it to her sacred bosom ; 

And through it. Heaven's great music soas are rolled^ 

In thousand harmonies of Love Divine, 

Thrilling her soul, that sacerdotal shrine, 

With Wisdom’s first-born words, too grand and deep 
For outward utterance ; and her pulses leap 
Like moonlit billows on a fairy soa, 

Moved by these tidal powers of melody 
Here we learn that tho child is tho medium of life to the 
pulsating mother-form, and that its pulses leap towards 
that infant-life as the billows of a sentient sea leap towards 
a lunar orb which attracts and nourishes them. That the 
embracements of her womb, or those of the arterial coats^ 
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tend to hasten the onward movement of the substance em- 
braced, is a contingency, say even a necessary contingency, 
but to recognize in the pulsations of these arterial coats a 
mere propulsive mechanical means for urging onwards the 
stream whence they draw their life is a most debasing view 
of the economy of the vital functions. The seminal life is 
self-projected also from the male, as the blood is from tho 
heart. How projected ? By the compression of the sur- 
rounding female organism, as the blood is by the walls of 
the heart, or the coats of the pulsating arteries. If steam or 
even air be compressed, its interior activity, ardour, or 
expansive force is self-increased — that is, intrinsically. 
In explaining hereafter tho nature of the vortex, the reader 
will have a better opportunity of learning what the elasti- 
city of an element consists in. The embraces of B around 
A draws forth the expansive force or exuberant seminal life 
of A. If man, hungry man, prayerfully embraces, eagerly 
compresses, as it were, the divin e paps, satisfying life will 
thence flow. 0 ! Nature and Spirit are alike wondrous in 
their vdry simplicity of working. Seminal life is projected 
from A into B, by which it is transmitted and emerges as 
A embodied in B, that is, as C : this finds a passive plane 
beyond into which it immerses itself, and in which its ardour 
is quenched, so far as the equilibrium requires. The por- 
tion of tho passive receptacle which C, by its ardour, invol- 
ves itself in, thus becomes raised in vitality by the amount 
which C will have lost. This is the abstractive” process 
before alluded to ; and the substance so abstracted, eaten, 
or raised in vitality, constitutes the D-plane. C is thus the 
camel which goes forth to gather and return with gain. It 
is said to return, because its gatherings are really to tho 
plane whence it came forth ; the extensions by seminations 
being actually extensions of the personality and concious- 
ness of the sower— in this case, A, 

The diSerenco between C and its ultimation S, is so 
small as to be scarcely appreciable in the present stage, to 
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readers, and the two might therefore be explained under 
the same heading ; bat for form’s sake, and to exhibit the 
alphabet just as it has been bestowed, all the distinctions 
that can be appropriately introduced, shall find a place. 
These remarks apply equally to B and P, D and T, and#ia 
some digree to C and K also. The initial of the name Siva 
strictly corresponds to 0. The essential import respectively 
of nearly all letters can be, of course, best seen or gathered 
from the meaning of such words as include any particular 
letter, when only simply combined ; that is, for instance, 
a word with a single consonant combined with one or more 
vowels should bo much easier to examine than a word with 
two consonants. But on doing so, in every case that can 
occur, we must be on our guard against the confusion which 
the mistaking of effect for cause introduces continually into 
the meanings and applications of words, espicially those 
that serve as translations from ancient myth or Scriptures. 
Sans, sava is, according to the dictionaries, both a child, 
that is, a form of interior life, and a dead body. The 
Eng. qaiclc, vital, is radically the same word as sich^ 
The error is the same in each case ; sava is SA, the 
quickening power ; VA, that which has been attracted 
and united to SA ; the ultimate effect would be — the 
falling away of that which is comparatively dead, and for 
which, in myth, there is no direct actual name. But in 
meaning, or verbally, the cause has been transferred to tho 
effect. The same with the Eng. side ; sickness being tho 
ultimate effect of the extravasation of what had previously 
been latent vitality — all the phenomena or symtoms of sick- 
ness being the result of interior aggressive vitality driving 
off comparatively dead matter. If the whole mortal body 
be thus driven off, it constitutes death.” The cause of 
disease in the body exactly corresponds with the cause of 
disease or siu in the soul. Greed for the feminine nature 
makes original man, in his way to outer birth, still grasp at 
more than his moral nature can sustain ; and the delights 
of gratifying the palate, is productive, in the same way, of 
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more sick beds and suffering, than want, war, and the pro- 
verbial *^one glass more,^^ put all together. We should learn 
to distinguish between the effects of want, or stint in the 
quantity of food, as a roeans of bringing to the surface lat- 
ent disorder in the system, and the original cause of that 
disorder. In itself, want is not the cause of disease ; on 
the contrary, in the case of well fed bodies it is undoubted- 
ly remedial in its effects. Constant charging of the sto- 
mach is a temporary ** banking up’^ of life's fires ; whereas, 
a course of spare diet allows them free play. No wonder 
if this free play often takes the form of a reactionary 
effort at throwing off the partially assimilated lumber 
with which previous over-feeding has clogged lifers wheels. 
If we eat more food-material than the inner vitality can ap- 
propriate and sustain, by doing so, we draw down, at first, 
too much of that vitality into the stomach and other corpo- 
real regions, and either the muscular or adipose system is, 
according to circumstances, unduly developed, while the 
mental is starved. But generally, there is a limit to which 
this diversion of vitality can be carried; that which is yet 
more interior and proof against outer allurements becomes 
at length, as it were, exasperated, makes an onslaught upon 
the nerveless carcass by pouring into it new vitality. The 
antagonism between this new vitality and the old stagnat- 
ing formations manifests itself in what is called sickness. 
As we saw that the female sphere, in its cravings for tho 
male energy, draws it forth by means of the compressions 
which such female desire is naturally actuated to make, 
so tho body, in process of its over-fed stagnation, spontane- 
ously presses more heavily upon inner organisms for its in- 
creasing quota of necessary life ; and in doing so, draws 
forth its own doom — tho exasperated interior vital energy. 
It is through the outward action of breathing the air that 
the body is vitalized, and it is by means of that medium 
that tho potent cause of developing disorder in the system 
is immediately introduced. It is from the air in the lungs, 
which is embraced and compressed, whence the new disturb- 
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ing vitality finds its way throughout the bodily organization. 
The vitality of the air has, in such case, become inimical, 
in its digree, to that of the debased bodily organization, 
which is thus seized as by a positive decomposing power. 
The life-element has become a poison ; for all substances, 
gaseous or otherwise, are poisonous in as much as they msfy 
assume a vital energy positive to, and therefore disintegra- 
tive of, the life-forms or organic tissues which come into 
contact with them. ** Impure’* gaseous exhalations from 
corrupting cesspools and such like, are productive of disease 
chiefly, in that the bodily impurities engendered in the 
Bjfitein, ancestrally or by actual vicious modes of living, 
are liable to undergo a sort of fermentation by contact 
with such gases when inhaled. Sickness is thus judgment 
upon the body for its sins ; a judgment, in mode of work- 
ing, precisely similar to that which must befall the spirit 
of every inhabitant of earth before it can be pure enough 
to join the family above. A gratifying of the palate, a 
sowing of salivary seed, when the chief end looked to is 
the mere pleasure of good eating, is a sowing to the flesh*’ 
for a harvest of corruption as effectually as the delight of 
sexual sowing debases the psychic powers or betrays the 
primal nature of man from its integrity. To bring the body 
into subjection to the aspiring soul by extreme temperance 
in diet is by no means a mere monkish** idea, but rather 
a doctrine which all scriptures dictate. Judgment upon 
the wicked** soul is brought about in the same way as 
that which has been pointed out respecting the body; the 
gaspinga of the soul in its normal state are normal, bub 
when it has greatly degenerated and developed outwardly, 
its capacious chest then heave.s and presses against the 
heaveus, as the Daityas, Titans, Antediluvians, and men of 
Sodom (upon the angels at Lot*s door) are represented as 
doing, until the flood-gates be pressed open, andthe cata- 
clysm of Life bursts forfch.Not until Gog and Magog beseige 
and compress the camp of the saints” does the devouring 
fire of God break forth. The sexual figures previously used 
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would be the most true and the most instructively appro- 
priate here also, but for other reasons they have been omit- 
ted. Hence the explanation as to how the rebels press 
against, or scale, heaven is not made so clear as it other- 
wise might be. 

This subject of feeding the sensuous animal body de- 
serves a vast deal more of attention th an it gets ; and es- 
pecially more now than in past ages. Epidemic, or rather 
as wo should say, endemic pestilences are developed at cer- 
tain epochs entirely by the action of stimulated vitality in 
elemental nature ; traveling from zone to zone along the 
path which life itself pursues. Pestilence, earthquake, social 
and religious revolution, famine, war, are all consequences of 
one high cause ; a cause which associates them as attendant 
phenomena on the extra flow of Life or divine Breath in the 
great Visitation at the end of the age. Wavelets of this 
Advent-life have reached earth and shown their effects, 
occasionally, in all time ; for we shall probably not err if wo 
admit that this New Life began its procession from the in- 
most Shekinah before man emerged on the present scene. 
As this higher digree of Life approaches nearer and nearer 
to the body-planes, fearful pestilences and other upheavals 
of invigorated inner nature must bo developed on the sur- 
face. The keen efforts at preventive sanitation*^ which 
are becoming common, and which characterize these times, 
proceed from a dim instinctive perception of the secret 
approaches of the foe. Such efforts, good in their place, 
can be at best but the ‘‘cleansing of the outside of the cup.' * 
It will be well if, in the presence of such calamities as those 
mentioned, the mind can recognize causes and effects in 
circumstances which, during the greatWorld’s passion-week, 
absolutely and inevitably must be. As often popularly ob- 
served, cyclic epochs of time do recur ; and Scripture sup- 
ports the theory. One actuating life produces both the 
motions of the heavenly bodies which measure our days 
and years, and the motions of animal vitality. The one 
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scries is iavolved in tlio other; aud are inseparable. The 
processions of Life, from plane to piano in tho organism of 
Humanity, mark the years. Epochs are as crises in the 
history of respective individual planes. It is the same 
whether we say that seventy planes constitute the body of 
humanity, or, that seventy revolutions of time ‘‘are dete?- 
niined, to make an end of sins, to bring in everlasting 
righteousness, and to anoint tho most Holy in other 
words, to work the Renovation from end to end of Huina^ 
iiity. So far as wo have been enabled to see, cycles are 
arranged in a manner corresponding to tho human planes. 
The “ forty two weeks” may bo taken as years ; 3 times 
tliis are 10 years ; and 7 times 3i are 23 ; 3 times which 
again are 70. Thus, 3J years are a cycle for some events ; 
10 years for others *, 23;j years are a grand cycle; aud 70, or 
some multiple of it, a series of cycles. Appoara rices would 
indicate that wo are entering upon a series of events some- 
what corresponding to those of the years A.D. 1831 and 
1854. Readers can now roughly work out from the above 
the epochs in the world’s past and future history on their 
own private account and responsibility. 

Now what influence is it which induces the outer co- 
vering or form, the depraved body, or the demoralized 
soul, wo will say, to press thus upon the inner life, and so 
to draw forth that life as a destructive force ? For it was 
just now said that the stagnating body “spontaneously’’ 
presses inward ; and we know that inbreathing, or tho 
drawing down higher vitality, is an involuntary act, so fur 
as the outer consciousness and organic form is concerned. 
Wherever there is nerve, there is also an extension of tho 
cerebellum or emotional brain even to its inmost or solar 
digreo ; and there in that nerve hides this spontaneous 
principle, tliis foe to the self indulgent stagnating repose 
of “soul” or body. This inmost spirituous fluid or sub- 
stance of the cerebellum lies above and out of the range of 
all degrading tendencies ; it is tho out post of heaven ; a 
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secret spy and guardian, holding within certain bounds 
the vagaries of the intellectual-sensual principle, which 
otherwise, like the swine in the parable, would rush irre- 
coverably down to ruin. This solar principle of the nerve- 
system is like a good genie, in its care over the lower nature. 
Wo may give to its action such names as Impulse, Instinct 
Intuition, Inspiration, Mystic Life, Poetic Genius ; andCon- 
teraplation or Meditation, as in contrast toThought. What- 
ever may be predicated of the Intellect, the converse may 
be said to hold good regarding this Emotional Principle. 
If the one is Day, Light, Cold, Circumspection, Individual 
Consciousness, and SensuousDeclension, the other is Divine 
Night, Heat, Darkness, Sleep, “a Conscious Part of all that 
liveth/^ and Aspiration. If high heaven ever does make a 
man play ** fantastic tricks'^ before the world, that is, accor- 
ding as the “worldly-wise” estimate them, it is by operating 
upon this principle, so passive to higher influences. Men are, 
made thereby to act, at times, as though demented. Thou- 
sands have been made to run blindfold into political crime, 
and have suffered the state's vengeance for so doing. Thou- 
sands have been made to feel that they were raised up to bo 
especial Reformers or Redeemers, whose names have come 
down to us as impostors, when it was — at commencement, 
at least — their very honesty and blind, uncalculating obedi- 
ence to the impulse which drove them on, that thus permit- 
ted them to enact the parts they severally did. “Poets,” and 
inj thic bai’ds of all sorts, have written too, feeling as though 
the utterance in each case were their own, and that its per- 
sonality, or authoritative “ I,” referred to themselves. Who 
shall ever recount the self-immolations, the voluntary cru- 
cifixions and entailed sufferings, which devotees have, in 
their enthusiasm or fanaticism-speaking after the manner of 
men — brought upon themselves through theldealism,which 
pervades these solar planes skirting the heavens, flowing 
spontaneously upon and actuating outer life. ! Was it said 
that, whatever is ripe for judgment, a spontaneous impulse 
urges such subjects, as though dementated by the gods, to 
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go up and draw that judgment forth ? Thus too with tho 
fated recipients of high mythic impulses. Their good pro- 
vidential Genius takes care that earth shall be no bed of 
roses to them, whatever it may be to others. The illogical, 
enthusiastic follies which the objects of such care are led 
with honest though blind will to enact, oftentimes constV 
tute, in the sequel; a cross to weight them as long as they 
live. 


Men and women Lave not only in themselves been im- 
presssed with certain visionary ideals, the immediate ground 
of which is in this solar digree of the emotional brain, but 
they have also been able, through unusual developments 
of its faculties, to exert a positive iufluonce upon other sub- 
jective minds, organized after the like manner, swaying 
them, like satellites, from the power of a central impulse. 
Thus, disciples, ordinarily prudent enough, have been found, 
with an unaccountable digree of blindness, to follow a leader- 
ship of the kind described, into what is popularly reckoned, 
a fantastical course of action. When this development of 
positive leadership is in the solar digree, comparative oddi- 
ties of a religious doctrinal kind are sure to propagate thom- 
selves-oftentimes remarkable for their being inbrued or con- 
nected with sharp personal convictions of impending judg- 
ment and the divine Advent, joined with exalted feelings 
respecting the transcendant joys derivable from scx-relations 
when restored to a state of spiritual purity. Such uncon- 
genial states of mind result from certain social relations 
and perceptions pertaining to beings on unfallen orbs 
being cast as disproportioned, monstrous shadows upon 
the consciousness of fallen nature. So long as such im- 
pressions retain their original force or hold, conscience, 
that fluctuating thing, is painfully tender, and the whole na- 
tural being is under its control. To preserve this abnormal 
state of the conscience inviolate, the subjects of it will die 
a martyr’s death, or endure for any length of time, a living 
crucifixion as social out-casts — glorying in such sufferings 
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SO loug as the extacy-like state continues. No reasoning 
can affect such high ideal convictions. They may, perchance, 
by time, become blunted, or die out; and the person, so 
afflicted, return to worldly sanity, and be able to look 
back upon his past actions as extravagancies perpetrated in 
a* dream. He may even detest them, resolving in his mind 
not to be carried SLW&y so again ; but in doing so, he is un- 
mindful of his own weakness. A weather-cock high- 
towering might as well resolve not to be swayed any more 
by the passing breeze. Such visionaries, in the past history 
of the world, have been more sinned against, than sinning ; 
schemers may have occasionally acted under such a cloak, 
but as a rule, suffering and loss have been the direct result. 
Of course, the experience of such mystic minds is not unre- 
lieved suffering, however the world may jeer at or despise 
thorn. They would bo found sustained by a fanatical forti- 
tude of some sort — not seldem that springing from the con- 
viction that their actions are right, that they themselves are 
comparatively safe and all others in jeopardy, and that their 
impelling influence is celestial. This subject of mythic im- 
pulse is enlarged upon as possessing a direct bearing upon 
the expositions given in this book. In fact, all the piety 
or religious feelings that are, or over have been, extant in 
this world must be attributed to this same supernal influenco 
which wo are describing. Mental convictions, of a cer- 
tain religious typo, there ma}’' arise from other and inferior 
causes, but real religious emotions, never. The religious 
experience which could indite expositions as are hero 
found interspersed could proceed but from the source 
indicated. They are, so far as the forecasted shadows of 
many of them are concerned, by no means new to the read- 
ing, studious world, Tlicy are the results of such influences 
and developments as are above alluded to, audit is hoped, 
something more in the way of adaptive modification. 
Mythic impulse, or solar ideal intuition, is good, so far as 
it goes, in itself ; for our world would be in outer dark 
ness if it were altogether withheld ; but solar-celestial ideas 
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require some modification if we, on this lower plane, wish 
to practically apply them. Mythic, that is, solar literature 
may exist with ns, but pure and unqualified mythic house- 
keeping or social government soon discovers itself to be 
out of place. Now the balance which solar ideal impulse 
requires is to be found only in solar knowledge or circuifl- 
spection, in order that, if to be put in practice, such super- 
nal ideas may be attempered and gradually conformed to the 
altered condition of things. The old natural-solar intellect oj 
inmost eye -plane of our race constituted the highest of the 
perverted planes, between which and the subjective unfallen 
emotional faculty there has hitherto beea‘*a great gulf fixed/^ 
There is reason to believe that, as a first step in the great re- 
demptive process which has been, with comparative secrecy, 
in operation for some years past, the cause of this antago- 
nistic separation of the emotional and intellectual faculties 
of man in their inmost natural digree, has been in great 
measure removed ; and it is farther believed that the pro- 
duction of this work is in some way connected with the 
change spoken of. Very likely order in the now- constituted 
province is not yet restored, and therefore, perhaps, its 
corresponding absence here. However, if such an impor- 
tant change has really taken place in regard to our 
race generally, and men on the naturalplano are not 
yet aware of it, it is nothing but right that they should 
be now told of it. It was stated, that good men and 
true have been willing to sacrifice themselves for the 
sake of some of the ideals brought forward in this book. 
That such ideals, in dim obscure terms it may be, have 
found in all time past spontaneous expression should rather 
be accepted as proof that they have a true archaic basis, 
than that being visionary, incoherent, and inconsistent with 
natural fact, they are therefore unworthy of encouragement 
and thoughtful examination. There have been revelations 
or communications of transcendant ideas ; there have been 
visions of angels and of Deity ; there have been astonishing 
supernatural experiences and devout aspirations of many 
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kinds ; but whatever the natural consciousness may have 
been the subject of, the demonstrations mounted directly 
no higher than the solar or inmost digree of the cerebellum 
or posterior brain. Man would not be man, any more than 
our planet would not be a planet, were the solar sphere not 
to intervene between lower nature and the heavens, in each 
of the parellel cases supposed. It is the same throughout 
all heavens. The manifestations or visions of still more 
superior angelic life, or of Deity, there, is a matter of subjec- 
tive consciousness also ; the immediate or instrumental 
cause of which is resident in that particular divine-solar or 
empyreal sphere visible outwardly, and existing inwardly as 
well, in the expanse above each heavenly plane. And thus 
angelic inspiration or subjectivity, like the earthly, mounts 
successively upwards — wo may say, infinitely; for ^'Essential 
Deity^^ is that which no imaginable form of glorified huma- 
nity hath seen or can see.” To suppose otherwise, is to 
conceive of a man openly contemplating the life in his own 
heart. But we have wandered far in our search after pre- 
cedents in the use of C ; we must return now. 

In the name Siva, S is the positive germ or oflTspring of 
B by A : SI is that germ invested with I, which is the high- 
est plane of feminine nature not yet fully and finally assimi- 
lated; VA or U is the highest of the ultimate series. Siva is 
called Nilakonta, because S represents the neck, of which A 
and B constitute the head, as before shewn, He is blue, 
not in his superior nature, but in the ultimate body which is 
gathered up. The blue sky represents the ultimate (Uor V) 
heavens to us. The peafowl, with its blue spangled dress, 
is the emblem of this ultimate body or vehicle ; the real 
peafowl-vehicle of Siva being the very ultimate or skyey 
heavens themselves. The Sans, si, is to pierce ; sa$, is to 
kill, drink up, or abstract the living parts, as we have seen, 
Sa^h, is to beget ; sasya, is fruit ; sdya, isthehand — S being 
the protruding power, and ya the medium extended ; cor- 
responding to the Heb. yod, a hand. But Sesha cannot be 
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the serpent nature which Ananta represents; Sesh(ii is posi- 
tive, and corresponds to tho head, or male principle of 
Ananta — that which A only represents ; the N and T stand- 
ing for the true serpentine or negative principle, Siva is 
Gauri, for G is a form of S,and R is equivalent to U, as be- 
fore shewn ; being the highest of the ultimate series of let- 
ters. Pinal A, as a sign of the feminine, has been explained. 
Siva is a jackal — a form of life which attacks, cats into, and 
so assimilates that outer nature which is comparatively dead. 
Sivi is the life, A final being the instrumental or outmost 
assimilated means, the head aud positive power in respect 
of an inferior series — what horns or teeth represent. Slpha 
is siha or siua, penis or *'neck/^ between the positive male 
or generative force and its passive receptacle. In English, 
there are a large number of words indicative of this infusive, 
positive, abstractive vitality: — cock, chick, cuck oldi, quick, 
kick, suck, seek, sick ; catch, A.S. ceac] choose, seize, cause, 
chase, cheese, gush, shake, quake, sake, kisS) cook, gash, see, 
sew, sow, say, chow, sky, and many others ; each of which 
might bo shewn to sustain, in its mythic sense, what has 
been said respecting the symbolic functions of the letter C. 
In ancient Greek, 0 was called gamma, S was called si- 
gamma, and IT, V, or P, was called di-gamma, Oamma 
means, that which draws and links in marriage. The seed 
of a male shed upon a female attaches or marries her to 
himself- In this case, G is the positive seed; M the female 
drawn, V does the same, in its own piano; for van, its 
Hebrew name, means a hook which draws to, or unites. It 
is di, or ultimate gamma, because D is tho ultimate of AB, 
as U is the ultimate of AI •, and B and I are equivalents 
under A as the head of each. As a positive, to correspond 
to C and S, IT in O is the head of tho ultimate series. 

In prefixes and affixes, C or S occupies a prominent 
place. We have seen what its import is as gamma — that 
which is sent forth to attach the feminine principle and draw 
it up to the male as a marriage link. We are supposing, 

2 ^ 
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tnafc after so much has been already said respecting 
this process, in connection with the tree, the horse, the 
churn and so forth, there will be no need to recall attention 
to those CKplanations. We saw that C and V, as vau, 
wore positive extensions of higher planes into lower ones, 
In Sans, su, sa, svsLj cha, and vl, as prefixes, will be found to 
correspond to tho Gr. su and Jcaiy the Heb. van, the Lat. 
CO or con, and the A.S. gc, all indicative of the initial 
positivity of the word to which any one of them may bo 
attached — or rather, the initial positivity of tho ideal which 
tlie word represents. The words clta, vau, and kai, corres- 
pond to the separate conjunction and ; but not the less aro 
sn, sva, vij and ge, conjunctions. VI, is a bird. The Bible 
teaches that birds — that is, birds of heaven, were created to 
fiy in the expanse between heaven and earth; thus, to bo an 
extension downwards from higher planes — alike through- 
out all spheres of created being. When this extensional 
link vi initiates a word, it shews that its compounded 
idealism must include, initially, this attaching link which is 
to act positively towards the other ideal members. For 
what action, among others, is ascribed to birds in scripture? 
conspicuously that of feasting on the dead, siva-like ; and 
BO elevating tho carcass heavenward — to their home — by 
eating it, making it one with themselves and heaven, whence 
they come forth on their redemptive errands. Now if S, or 
V precedent, shews tho initial idea which a word involves, 
the same letters when suffixed must indicate extensions 
from the forms or planes which tho final radical letter re- 
presents. As tho sign of the plural, S thus signifies multi- 
plication or extension in the form of progeny. Visargah^ 
(vi-saraka) literally means, distribution to those beneath. 
The Eng.-iVi — equivalent to the Gr eh, operative force— 
likewise indicates extensional impartation ; and the Gr, o, 
a form of va, in being a sign of the active, indicates a posi- 
tive outflow of power. 
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D duleth, a door, a dividing between the within and tho 
without of a hoiiso ^ or, that which is the latest accession. 

Heaven, means, that which is tho head ; that which is 
lieavcd or lifted up, in contrast, not only to that which is 
not lifted, but also in contrast to that which is in coucso 
of being lifted. When heavens are characterized as pianos 
of life which have been lifted or heaved, the reference is to 
wliat pertains to this our earth; for, of course, planes of life, 
whether natural or spiritual, which pertain to uufailen orCs, 
can scarcely be said to be lifted in the sense we attribute 
to the term. On such orbs, natural life may be indrawn and 
concentrated, but not radically transformed by a process of 
super- vitalization. As before shown, A is infinite Eternity 
above tho changing heavens;B are the surrounding heavens 
as the beihi or house iu which A dwells. 0 is the procreated 
life, a form of positive force, seeking a passive or feminine 
body. This body, when gathered and assimilated, is D the 
lowest and grossest plane, or series of planes of the celes- 
tial heavens, or heavens proixir. It is tho door between 
heaven of the Deity, and heaven of tho demigods. Tho 
Greek name of this letter is delta ; meaning, that which is 
last accreted and outmost, as for instance, a new cxiicnsion 
of shore, as if drawn up from the sea and accreted to tho 
old established land. As this accretive process usually 
takes place and form at the mouth of rivers by tho banking 
up of sediment, tho name delta was applied to such banks 
or islands as formed at the estuary of a river. The de- 
bouching river would thus mythically represent tho terminus 
of the downflowing positive life ; and the shoals, or islands, 
that which it attracts and accretes from the passive uaesta- 
blished watery planes bej^ond and beneath. 

As force, or expansive vortical motion, as, for instance, 
that developed within the globules of steam or of compress- 
ed air, must have some appropriate containing and determi- 
ning form whereby to direct or utilize that force, so that 
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form must be shielded if it is to be directed offensively 
against lower and denser planes. The arm and hand is the 
determining form of the breast’s force, but they need the 
shield of the nails, claws, horned palm, or some tool, to en- 
able them to effectually grapple with course dense matter. 
The more we search into the constitution of all organisms, 
the more deeply we shall — or ought to, at least — be impressed 
with the wonderful self-regulating laws which control all 
developing action, whereby, like heat, substance itself is 
infinitely graduated, that is, graduates itself in its approxi- 
mations towards changed conditions. We saw that the 
essential force of the projected germ of A assumed a 
form which it abstracted from the mother substance of B 
before it emerged on the plane beneath, as C. This letter 
C represents the great fount of utilizable force in ultimate 
or lower planes; having no less than seven or eight symbolic 
forms or letters which represent so many distributive mo- 
difications of the original force. Of all difficulties which have 
been felt as lying in the way of an intelligent and necessary 
apprehension of those fi rst principles which pervade and 
mould mythic language, those regarding the nature of force 
are among the greatest. We must give attention to it now, 
for unless, at least, some acquaintance is made by the reader 
with the forms which Force is wont to assume, many of the 
explanations given in this book will be quite inappreciable. 
As we have come along, occasional and slight references 
have been made to tho action of the vorticle and to the gy- 
ratory and automatic progression of the blood in the arte- 
ries as exemplifications of natural indwelling force ; but in 
the absence of anything like a discriminating and unpreju- 
diced recognition of the vortical form of force by the scien- 
tific teachers of the time, a detailed explanation becomes, as 
far as possible, a necessity hero. There is but One Force, in 
its various digrees, and it is universal — it constitutes the 
life of all things from highest to lowest. Force, and 
motion, and heat, and life, may be said to be convertible 
terms, characterizing the one universal, subtle principle of 
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activity. The globule of air which enters the lungs of a 
man, or the stoma of a plant- leaf, and so vitalizes the blood 
or sap, is really but a condensed inferior form of the globule 
which is inhaled by an angel of the supreme heavens, and 
imparting to his organism the vitality emanating from Es- 
sential Deity. A globule of air is really as imperishable 
as the soul of a man. No amount of compression or disin- 
tegration can affect its vitality. It may involve itself in 
dense substance, as its oxygen is said to eat into or corrode 
passive matter, and its inherent life be in this way dissemi- 
nated and become less evident in its action, but a change 
of form by such dissipation is all that takes place. Wo are 
so accustomed to regard Life as something supremely sub- 
tle and insearchable that we stumble over its simple dyna, 
mics decipherabl e in its omnipresent manifestations. All 
action, all motion, is the action or motion of Deity, .whether 
manifest in supremest or most ultimate natural spheres. 
If is remarkable how slow all men are to admit this direct, 
and as one may say, immediate and intimate connection 
with, and dependence upon One whom many of us do not 
much like the idea of being very familiar with. Yet the fact 
ought to be palpable enough to the mind of eve ry thinker; 
for the statement is — “ in Him we live and movc.’^ In ap- 
proaching the subject of Force, and the forms it assumes, 
so far as is requisite to our understanding the general con- 
nections or relations of mythic doctrine, we are not called 
upon to realize the nature of the very effort or emotion 
which initiates the universal movements of the Cosmos ; 
such is impossible ; and we must therefore be content to let 
our expositions rest short of that. Nor are we now requir- 
ed to exactl y analyze the mathematical or dynamic proper- 
ties of this Force so as to be able to trace the links by which 
any one of its forms resolves itself into its analogue on an- 
other sphere ; though to do so deductively by recognized 
laws of concentric or vortical motion may eventually be 
practicable. What is simply required of us is this,— to ex- 
ercise our mental and visual faculties so far as to discern in 
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every natural movement a moflification of tlio gyratory or 
rotatory motion which is its essence. 

On a still, hot, tropical day, and in the midst of a dry 
sandy plain, may be often seen a cyclone in miniature, that 
is, a whirlwind start into existence. At first, a few grains 
of dust may be observed to rise from the ground and whirl 
around, the volume gradually rising and extending its cir- 
cumference, until the whirling motion covers a considerable 
area, and the dusty pillar reach to fifty or a hundred feet in 
height. This whirl of air is a vortex. It may, as in the 
case of a cyclone, embrace an area of some hundreds of miles 
in diameter, or it, as a motion, may be confined to a point so 
infiuitessimally minute as to surpass human conception. In 
the case of that where wo see the motion of the heated air 
by the dpst which it carries, each globule of air is revolv- 
ing on its axis, corresponding to the motion of the earth 
on its axis, and which produces the changes of day and 
night. This motion we cannot detect, but we can detect 
the succeeding motion which grows out that axial motion — 
the motion of the air around the centre of the dusty com- 
motion, and which corresponds to the yearly motion of the 
earth round the sun. It is the sun which has set this air 
revolving, through some concentration of his rays or heat 
on one spot more than on another ; the temperature is thus 
raised, surrounding pressure abated, space for a rotatory 
motion of a few globules is obtained, and the previous intense 
axial motion of each globule bordering upon the nucleal 
vortical movement partially relieves itself by resolution 
into the general sweeping motion of the vortex. The sur- 
rounding air-globules gravitate also towards the vortex so 
long as its temperature is higher than theirs ; that is to 
say, so long as it possesses energy sufficient to actuate 
them. Now if this vortex or dusty whirlwind would keep 
a-going on its legs for some length of time, the whole 
revolving mass would be found to be moving onward 
over the ground ; and tbe tract of this movement would 
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be found to be circular — as tlie path of a cyclone is 
found to mark a part or segment of a circle. Here are 
circles within circles, wheels within wheels, three-fold at 
least ; the original movement which wo noticed, and which 
resolved itself partly into the others to relieve its inten- 
sified action, was the axial of the air-globule 3 or of our 
own globe, if we transfer the figure. Is there any greater 
difficulty in realizing that each orb of space sweeps onward 
by it own inherent spontaneous energy, than in recognizing 
that the air-globule, as described, rotates free of external 
impulse ? In consequence of the unity of all action, as to its 
origin and procedure, we are justified in concluding that 
whatever be tho constituted nature of a homogenous mass 
or organized body, tho divisible parts of that mass or body 
possess a nature corresponding in constitution with tho 
whole. For instance, every atom in a globule of air pos- 
sesses tho form, constitution or qualities — the digree of 
vitality or subtlety excepted — of the entire globule. Every 
atom which is inbuilt into tho human form, is a human 
form in infiuitessimals ; and every atom of tho earth 
beneath our feet is a globe capable of being intrinsically 
vivified and so made to revolve, by its indwelling energy 
on its own fiery axis. Hence, when we see tho air revolving 
around a centre, and thus forming to our sight a vortex, we 
shall be quite safe in believing that the internal constituent 
parts of a globule, whether it be of air, or vapour, or steam, 
of a planet, a sun, or the sun of suns, aro in a like state of 
constant and revolving motion, and that this motion within 
motion, these gyrating forms within form, wo may in mind 
repeat until the imaginative faculties fail. The moving 
gyrating forms constitute the active principle in relation to 
the bodily form within which they move ; the surrounding 
shell or body constitute the passive element. The gyrat* 
ing globules of air in the dusty whirlwind cannot be said 
to be restricted in the circumference of their sweep by ihe 
still atmosphere beyond; for this sweep bears an exact pro- 
portion, on tho one side, to the sweep of tho revolving 
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atoms witliin the air-globule, and on the other side, to the 
sweep which the dusty revolving mass would describe in 
its onward movement over the ground. The same relation 
of sweep or curve exists between the fluent, molten, gy- 
rating mass within the earth, and the earth^s sweep around 
the sun ; and again, between this latter movement, and its 
sweep, in company with the sun, around the one central 
sun. We know from the nature of the cyclone or I’otatory 
storm of wind, that the smaller the sweep the more intense 
is the motion, and less the gravity or weight of the air ; 
and that this motion exists less and less as the circumfer- 
ence of the swirlings body of air be approached. Now all 
this that is being explained should interest every reader, in 
that, every drop of blood and nervous fluid in his body, 
every draught of air he breathes, every motion of a muscle, 
every watering of his mouth at the thought or touch of 
pleasant food, are but so many modifications of this gyra- 
ting, sweeping motion deep within every living particle. 
This is the original form, roughly speaking, of all energy, 
divine or natural. Every fluid substance owes its fluidity 
or tenuity to the presence of vortical forms and activities 
among its minute invisible parts. Every vorticlo must 
have a limit to its sweep, that is, it must have that beyond 
its circumference which is not assimilated to its own motion 
and nature ; otherwise, the order of things would consist of 
but one principle — the male, the causative, the active or posi- 
tive, without the opposite feminine or passive principle. 
The terms active and passive describe relations only such 
as are mutual ; that which encloses is passive only to that 
which enclosed. The dual form, if it gyrates, becomes an 
active towards that which is again surrounding, or beyond 
tho sweep. In tho case of the dusty whirlwind, tho air 
which is passive and beyond the whirl this minute may bo 
gyrating as active particles the next. This spread and dis- 
sipation of the central energy is commensurate with the 
amount of that energy. Its spread is a process of gradual 
(juenching tho active in tho passive, the hotter in tho 
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colJ’cr. If we can imagine the rotating volume of air 
constituting an ordinary cyclone to bo confined by some 
means within half the circumference it would otherwise 
occupy, we imagine a condition of the air which would 
cause the very underlying s.a and clouds above to coffi- 
miiigle in one terrific mass of rushing foam ; in fact, a 
vast waterspout would result. And yet, there is no great 
or unusual accession of extraneous energy imported or 
infused into this terrible mass of air. llie excited axiW 
movement of each separate globule has but partially reliev- 
ed itself by being resolved into the rotatoi'y movement of 
the mass. 

If air be violently compressed within some strong 
tight vessel, the sweep of the actives in each globule and 
of the actives of the globules within tlic air-globule, and so 
on, will be ixjstricted and intensified ; each sot of actives 
proceeding to expend its circumscribed energy on what 
had been surrounding passive form, and absorbing it, as 
before described. I'his process begins at the central atoms 
of all, and a regular process of transmutation takes place ; 
tho passives become merged in their own actives, that is, 
ill respect of the air globule, its surrounding passive coat 
becomes disintegrated and vanishes by absorption, leaving 
nothing in the compressing vessel but actives — a. proci‘SS 
corresponding to that of trausfunning passive water into 
active steam. Theso actives, being but the fiftieth or hun- 
dredth part of tho volume of the air-globule, escape as parti- 
cles of heat through the vessel, imparting their vortical mo- 
tion to, or absorbing into thoir vortical motion, the less active 
particles around. This is radiated hEz^t; sensible heat. If 
those dispersed actives, having no graduated and partly 
quenched forms at the boundary of their sweep, come into 
contact with a sensitive body, tho corresponding particles iu 
that body are drawn into the general vortical motion, thiia 
abnormally increased, of the escaped particles, and the re- 
sultant increased activity is felt as increased heat. Motion, 
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in itself, is not heat. There must be excited vortical motion 
in contrast and immediate contact with ordinary motion to 
produce the phenomenon. For there is constant motion 
of the subtler elements throughout every molecule of matter, 
bu^ it is the sudden influx of higher action and consequent 
contrast to the activity or temperature of surrounding ele- 
ments which produces the sensation of heat. The motion 
of the subtle solar element — so subtle as to permeate all 
krfown substances — is alone capable of producing this sen- 
sation. And when this excited vortical motion is brought 
into contact, the less lively particles being heavier, fall into 
the more active vortex as into a comparative vacuum; exact- 
ly as the excited sphere of a magnet draws the less active 
particles of iron. This is gravitation ; not as supposed, 
towards a larger body, but towards a central, and hence, a 
more active vortex. The subjects we are considering are 
applicable equally to nature or to spirit; to the process of 
world-redemption, or to the experiences of every-day life. 
They are quite relevant, as expositions of mythic communi- 
cations, or solar natural science, to the general and neces- 
sary tenor of the contents of the present volume, which is 
believed to be merely introductory to others. 

As motion, in itself, cannot bo said to constitute heat 
neither docs it, without an accessory qualifying principle, 
constitute force. Force, is the resistance, elastic resistance, 
which is called forth on the part of the gyrating actives 
against external compression. The amount of pressure from 
within a steam boiler, or rather, perhaps, we should say. the 
amount of resistance from without, is the amount of force 
directly available. Though the divine Essence be pure 
Activity, as such, it constitutes neither force nor power. 
However full of vigour the spermatic vessels may be •, therg 
must be compression of somo kind to bring it forth. Now 
where can this sort of compression be observed in constant 
action ? The chest expands, the air is inbreathed, then there 
is contraction of the chest, and compression upon its airy 
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contents. A. moment, and some of tho actives within the 
air-globules rush forth in consequence and quench their ex- 
cess of ardour in the blood spread out to receive them. In tho 
state of air, or breath, these actives had airy envelopments or 
passivefilms encompassing them ; now they have, instead, a 
sauguinous coating forming a blood-globule to which thby 
impart their higli activity or heat. Thus we see that there is 
no such thing as destroying the activity or energy of tliese 
minute forms of life- They may immerse themselves, th^t 
is, involve themselves in other forms, as sliewn before, but 
this is merely an imparting a porticn of their energy to 
something else. To attempt to crush out or extinguish tlieir 
vital energy is either to coiicentrato it or decompose its form 
and disperse it. The common air’’ is a form of that “ Breath 
of Life’^ by which G od is said to have constituted the first 
man a^Giving sour\ Tho common air — so common !— may 
become a terrible instrument. The Bible says to those ap- 
pointed for judgment, your breath, as fire, shall devour 
you^^ For this breath is, in essence, the breath of tho 
Lord, which, like a stream ofDivinity(Gr.//i 67 ’oy?, "brimstone’") 
kindles TophoL" . jMeu need not, in seeking tho Divine, 
or the Infernal, ascend to heaven, or descend to hell, for 
what saith the Scripture— '' It is nigh thco, even in thy 
mouth’" — the sword of the spirit ; tho word or breath of 
truth. Things are thus raoro than they soein. Should 
any one think that this application is carried too far, let 
liim explain how tlio Greek word pnetima is the name alike 
of tho natural wind and of the Divine Spirit. The air is 
natural breath on the natural plane, but essentially, it is 
psychic breath, and its quintessence is Divinity. Pavana or 
Vfiyn, as the god of tho winds, is the inmost spiritnal-natural 
plane ; just as to term Indra or Jupiter, the god of the firma- 
ment or sky, is to say that these names represent that semi- 
divinc plane of life which directly actuates tho subtle, mighty 
powers of the elements which we are describing. Following 
the compression of tho air by tho chest, is tho compression 
of the blood by the walls of the heart and arteries. Wo 
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cannofc believe that the life of a man flows out of his 
heart and through. his arteries in the jerky spurt-like 
manner that the alternate contraction and expansion of the 
heart and arteries would produce upon a liquid within them, 
had we not proof otherwise that such is not the case. It 
may bo inferred from what has been shewn that the blood 
of the arteries is partly oenTorm, consequently, elastic. 
This will perhaps account for its smooth flow through its 
pjilsating channels. That it is of the nature of vapour, or 
volatile, tlie inconsiderable amount of residue in the arte- 
ries of a dead body shews. The Bible states ,too, that 
blood is the life, and that the life is n vapour. 

As tlioro arc two principles into v/hlch all things may 
bo considered as resolvable, so there are but two move- 
ments which rospoctivoly characterize these principles — • 
the male principle, inaction expansive and disseininativc ; 
the female, contractile, compressive, and eagerly receptive. 

'J’hy desire shall bo to thy husband. VV e have seen above 
that, impelled by the spontaiieons or inmost principle of the 
posterior brain, animal organisms gasp for, and grasp at, 
higher life, though the appropriation of that life bo actually 
Iho means of eventually destroying the organism wdiich 
gasps for it. Tlius it is too, in the natural soul which has 
to be redeemed ;it literally grasps, by impulse, at the instru- 
ment of its own ruin. But we were considering the nature 
and circumstances of tlio blood. The chest involuntarily 
expands as the exponent of the wants of the dependant 
organism for loriform life ; and the air consequently inflows 
ou the scriptural rationale, open thy mouth wide and I 
will All it.’^ This palpable and visible movement is like 
many other visible phenomena — the type of an infinite series 
of analogous invisible movements. The chest gapes for the 
air and it rushes into the vacuity of tho lungs ; the blood in 
the lungs gapes for a draught*, the heart gapes for tho aerified, 
vitalized blood; tho arteries gape for it ; the capillaries gape. 
This eager, rebounding sort of gape, constitutes the pulsk, 
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and the beat of the heart. Nature throughout, thus gapes, 
and the stream of life flows coutinuously on iu respouse. 
Does the reader perceiv’e, in what has been stated, that the 
vital particles which the blood in the lungs takes in, or rather, 
which takes up the blood, becomes, in the process, ‘‘ incar- 
nated” ? Here, in semblance, is the highest, or kalki avatar. 
For, at least, if it is not the very avatar itself, the process 
furnishes an exact representation of the reality. The com- 
pression of the lungs have caused the globules of air, gravi^d 
with active life, to parturiate ; the disseminated germs have 
involved themselves in corporeal substance which, to exem- 
plify previous explanations, in this way becomes vitalized, 
lifted, and so abstracted, in condition, from tho less vitali- 
zed planes beneath. 

After tho gaping of tho mouth to receive food, the 
jaws close, the food is crushed, and its finer volatile essences 
are ont-born from their minuto wombs. These essences 
become involved in tlie hungry secretions which tho gusta- 
tory glands have extruded for the purpose, and are as life 
to these secretions, — corresponding to the blood outspread 
iu tho lungs, all agape for its life. But hero is a double 
process going on — these essences arc positive to the secre- 
tions ; but tho salivary secretions in their turn become tho 
positive vortical nucleuses to the coarser elements of the 
food. But we are examining tho nature of (spontaneous) 
compression exercised by the inferior passive form upon 
tho higher active as an all prevailing mode of self-vitaliza- 
tion. Of all the various phenomena that present themselves 
to our notice, there are none which are calculated to be so 
overwhelmingly convincing of man^s dependence, coupled 
with the instant divine control and restraint over his outer 
fallen nature, as these which the involuntary functions of 
the body afibrd. When we consider that the involuntary 
power is not alone that which presses the teats of Life that 
they may pour an effluence upon tho waiting dependant 
planes, but that it is also the power which urges the densest, 
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deadest nature to gravitate the most impetuously toward its 
source of life, we have a field of view in regard to the arcana 
of degenerate humanity and the mode of its restoration that 
is both wonderful and awful. Scripture shews ns, that all 
are invited to come and partake of that Life ; but this view, 
jrfst considered, shews us that, however unwilling to accept 
the invitation demoralized man may be, there shall an inner 
current of motives be working which shall bring him up at 
Ig^st, with blinded will, and compel his own hand to press 
those fearful breasts and himself to drink the ‘‘ cup of 
trembling*' thence derived and wrung out. We are, indeed, 
‘‘fearfully and wonderfully made."! 

None of us have ever analyzed, touched, or even seen 
living blood ; it is therefore requisite that the reader should 
be on his guard against supposing that blood out of the 
body has any qualities in common with real blood, except 
colour, and strictly, not even that. There is no reason to 
suppose that warm, health}^ arterial blood possesses any 
weight, or gravity, to speak of. At the lungs, freshly vitaliz- 
ed, it must bo lighter than when exhausted ; but we are 
making only a rough general assertion. It is not impossible, 
however, that the blood of the heart may be even lighter 
than the air, oven as vapour is lighter than air; for certainly 
it would not be “life,** the lifter, if it either gravitated much, 
or required to be pushed or urged along in its channels, 
as some would teach us it is. Of course, when we take 
this high view of the blood, we should be careful to distin- 
guish between tho proper positive life and the pellicle of 
Banguinous or other substance with which the life will have 
burdened itself by the time it approaches the outskirts of 
its domain. For though, when first vitalksed, the one might 
pi’ovo a counterpoise to the other, it shall be shewn that at 
every pulse-beat some of the elements of levity depart, and 
the proportion of passive matter is consequently increased. 
W e are occupying our attention with the nature and action 
of tho blood, but we have only to change terms, and what 
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is said becomes true of life and action in any sphere ; or 
even of life and action abstractly, by merely substituting 
the letters of the alphabet as representative signs of the 
concrete realities. The compressive power of the lungs or 
chest upon the air admitted into its cavity is only sufiBcient 
to express or force out a portion of the contents of each 
vesicle ; which being done, this passive covering closes upon 
the remainder, and this partly do-vitali«ed air is thrown out. 
The blood in the lungs may be said to receive the extract 
of the indrawn air j while the vessels of the substance of the 
hcartjby its more central and powerful compression, receives 
compound extract of the new blood. There is every reason 
to believe that the blood gyrates onwards through the 
arteries by its own internal vortical energy, just as we have 
reason to believe that the sweat gyrates in spirals through 
the ducts pertaining to its exit, and which we see are 
naturally conformed to that mode of motion. As the blood 
proceeds farther and farther from the heart it becomes 
weaker and weaker in vital energy, because at each pulsa- 
tion the compression of tlio arterial vessels presses out a 
portion of the yet remaining actives of the blood, in the 
same manner that the chest expresses a portion of the ac- 
tives of the volumes of air within its grasp. Thus the vita- 
lity of the blood undergoes a gradual decrease as it ap- 
proaches the circumference and less vital parts of the bodily 
organism. But as we saw in examining the motions and 
forces of the' dusty whirlwind, that the energy of each 
globule decreased towards tho circumference and as the radi- 
ative sweepincreased, so we must believe that, if the stream 
of blood gyrates as we see a jet of water gyrate (though 
faintly) by being passed through an orifice, the central 
particles wall possess most life, and those skirting the 
lining membranes of the arteries, the least. 

Hitherto, the vorticle has been spoken of as an assom- 
blage of actives whirling continuously in the same orbit, 
but it should be understood that in the whirling motion of 
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this mass there is aa advancing and retrogratiiig move- 
ment from the centre to the circnmference and back again- 
describing a spiral course such as is formed by a watch- 
spring. As a representative, the cyclone or the whirlwind 
of dust is incomplete, in that it is dependant upon a merely 
temporary excitation of some particles of air ; and when 
this has radiated by means of the gyratory movement, it 
becomes dissipated and, in effect, dies out. All forms are 
out wrought and organized after one typal pattern, as be- 
fore explained ; and if so organized — how can it consist 
with what we know of the motions of life if its forms for 
ever revolve in the same orbit ? The blood gyrates outward 
from the heart or centre to the circumference and then 
returns, as supposed, by some other route back again. So 
must the active forms which constitute the life of every 
organic form — globular or any other. The actives enclasp- 
ed by the sanguinous visicle cause it to gyrate outward, 
with its life thus within ; but the pulsating arterial compres- 
sions deprive it gradually of this interior life, until it is 
exhausted. How does it return? IIow does all the compara- 
tively inert things which have been thrown out, and all the 
quick, incandescent matters which rush out from the heart 
of the earth, and are left stranded upon its circumference 
or surface, seek the restoration of their lost vitality ? By 
‘‘gravitation/^ So in the case of the blood. While the 
vesicle possesses its own internal positive power, it conti- 
nues to gyrate outwards, overcoming the subtle gravitating 
power indwelling, after the manner of a magnetic sphere, 
deep within its molecular formations ; but wheu this posi- 
tive expansive powe* has been all expressed, and approj^ria- 
ted by other forms, and nothing but this collapsed pellicle 
remaining, then the gravitating sphere, which is really the 
solar vortex, begins to operate; the blood is become venous 
and passive, and responds to tho all-pervasive spontaneous 
or attractive principle in returning towards tbe centre for 
vitalization afresh. Thus we see, that when the passive 
principle has nothing q £ its own left — nothing of immediate 
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indwelling spouso life to embrace, its e/fections straightway 
aro attracted to tho main centre of Life, and towards which 
tlioy gravitate for now embraces and bestowals of seminal 
vitality. If it bo objected that the earth and planets conti- 
nuo in the same orbits, tho reply is — the length of time 
requisite to ascertain this is wanting. The relative proportion 
between the gyration of a blood globule and that of a planet 
is very wide. As yet, tho passive crust of our orb enclasps a 
vast residue of actives, and it is towards this, consequently'', 
that ordinary objects on the surface gravitate for their 
vitality ; but should these actives bo exhausted and disper- 
sed the collapsed passive mass will begin to gravitate to- 
w’ards its central, solar, parent-life whence it once took its 
departure. A movement which outgrows from tho spiral 
and axial motions, and is correlated to the yearly revel ntiou 
of our orb, should not bo passed over here. The surface or 
vesiclo of a globule is composed of globules or cells’^ still 
more minute and contains those gyrating particles which 
the microscope reveals in their dead state as tho nucleus*^ 
of each cell or globule. In its proper vitalized state tho 
particles of this nucleal mass are inllatcd globules rotating 
as Iho air was shewn to do in tho whirlwind. These cells 
of tho pellicle are in motion also, axially and spirally, and 
their poles coallesce magnetically ; but there Avholo motion 
is comparatively slov/— slow, as- is tho motion of the passive 
venous blood compared to the arterial. The iuncr side of 
the earth^s crust, her mucous membrane, as it were, is in 
this constant motion, as described. Out of all this compli- 
cation of active and gravitativo movements grows that one 
which gives rise to tho apparent inclination of an orb^s axis 
and plane of its ecliptic. The real inclination is, according 
to this theory, in the piano of the spirally rotating actives, 
which causes an orb to assume an alternating movement 
along the line of its axis, resulting in what is called, its 
north, or south, declination. How far astronomers will con- 
sider this explanation as rcconciieablo with tho prevailing 
theories, has yet to bo seen. The case is submitted. 

24 
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The vorticle, aa a form of power, is represented by the 
chakra or whirling disc. We have seen how it is projected 
as a seed expressed from its spermatic vessel. Chakra also 
means a realm, because, so far as this vorticle is hurled, it 
subdues, exercises dominion, and conjoins to itself ; thus, 
swallows as a vortex that which is contiguous around. 
Chakra is also a mill which disintegrates, as the salivery 
seed ; also an army, as being the concentration of power ; 
also, Jove's thunderbolt. It is this vortical power which is 
described in the Bible (Heb. Gilgiil ; pronounce as if, cilsid) 
hence, sol, the sun) as a burning fiery wheel from which 
sparks are scattered or radiated upon those devoted to 
“ destruction’'. It is by this power also, as Jewish tradition 
asserts, that the souls of true Israelites shall be gathered to 
their promised inheritance. In this, tradition is correct ; 
for it has been shewn that the power of the vortex indraws 
or abstracts from the surrounding passive planes by impart- 
ing a portion of the vitality which has come out from the 
centre by means of, or embodied in, its gyrating forms. To 
gather particles of degenerated psychical humanity into 
this vortex, corresponds to certain renewing processes carri- 
ed on in all corporeal organisms ; as also, to the taking up 
and transformation of mineral particles, into tho substance 
of tho tree as a gradual means to their final aetherialization. 
This gathering and gradual assimilation of substance, of 
psychical substance particularly, is the metempsyehosis of 
the Greeks ; meaning, the act of conjoining tho soul to high- 
er planes — being successively borne upward from orbit to 
orbit, as from node to node of a tree, as tho increasiug 
vitality towards the centre can bo endured. Like many 
other mythic expressions, this ‘‘ transmigration'^ has a 
double application ; that is, a truo and a reflected one, an 
essential and a secondary one. The one refers to those who 
are in process of redemption — rising from continuous^^) 
plane to plane ; the other, to natures, for the time, unredeem- 
able which retreat or fall away successively to the end of 
the continuous series, Before perverted truth-planes can 
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be taken up by the radiative vortical life, even on its cir- 
cumference, they have to be ground by this vortical power 
as in a mill until the old natural-infernal magnetic sphere of 
life is crushed out and in great measure extinct. Vortex 
is from verio, to turn ; that is, to turn or transform others, 
as a posivive power, vertex, or head. The root rh'- 
signifies a man or ruler ) also the exuberant green life or ver 
dure of the spring-season which thrusts aside all defunct 
remains pertaining to the dispensations of past time ; aj^d 
it corresponds in meaning with chukra, as given above. The 
outgoing forms of life become, as they descend, not only 
deprived of much of their oiiginal vitality, but also become 
immersed in depraved outer substance — especially, as they 
near the periphery of their vortical world. As forms, they 
are hastening on to their own dissolution. Their progress 
outwards hai latterly become a sort of struggle with the 
passive principles, gradually increasing, until now at the 
outer zones it becomes a regular mutual war for self pro- 
Fcrvation. Each seeking something whicli the opposite 
side possesses. Here is the field of Kuriikslietra where 
raridava and Kuru meet and continue the contest until both 
are demolished. The Kuru must die as to his old inherited 
nature ; his adversary, because of the lading of mortal- (y 
or moral degradation which has been taken up, or asrumed 
in the process of subjugation. For he that overcomes and 
so subdues a degraded nature, assumes all the imperfections 
of that which is rendered subject. Himself took our sins.** 
The wars of Pandava and Kuru of Eastern myth, are those 
same which are depicted in the Bible under the figure of the 
contentious between the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

While any digreo of dissolution and transformation yet 
remains to be accomplished, it is deadly war ; but when this 
stage is passed, and the work of final reconstruction has 
established itself, then the Akshava -stage or freedom from 
transmigration is attained. This dissolution, above explained, 
is “death/* mythically and morally understood ; but is alt- 
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gcthor apart from the articlo of physical dissolution. After 
death the judgment.’^ Judgmentis the testing, as to whether 
or not the shade’^ ascending from zone to zone of the 
vortical wheel, is admissible to tlie next higher plane of the 
wheel; or of the life-tree, if we change the figure. From 
a^tato of no life, this shade’^ or human entity begins to 
absorb a sort of vegetative digree of tlxc heavenly life ; 
after that, tlie lowest animal digree, and so on till at last to 
t\»o human and angelic-hiiraan digees. This is the oiiginal 
of the Christian doctrines respecting “ Purgatory,’^ accor- 
ding to wliich, the redeemable soul is gradually purified 
from its carnalities — doctrines much less inconsistent with 
the reality than others wdiich have, by some, been substitute 
d in their stead. Tills also is the sense in which is to bo 
understood the doctrines of the soul’s transmigration into 
various forms, according as the effects of criminal actions 
—criminal disseminations by tho affections, and consequent 
assumptions — aro to bo eradicated. In all these explanations 
it should not for an instant bo lost sight of that the vortex 
or wheel upon wliich, or to wliicli, man is said to be 
attached, is no other than his own inner transformed and 
intenser vitality, making its way, by means of his subtler 
spheres and life-currents, outward through his perverted 
natural planes. It would not be greatly misrepresenting the 
moral perversity of his old nature by saying that its activities 
revolve in a contrary direction to the activities of the new 
life ; that its present centre of life, like that of tho iron- 
age,” is an iceberg rather than that glowing Heart of 
Love which will and must eventually conform all things 
to itself. As a subject, this whcel-movomeiit is prominent 
in the Bible. The living Word of the Lord irarldcs out 
(Gr. ircho) upon its subjugativc mission. In the Grecian 
games, tho goal is that which is to be cut ofi’, indrawn, 
and securely won — constituting at onco the captive prize 
and laurel (vegetable Daphne) crown of tho victor. Tliis 
vortical power is thus exemplified in tho wheel to which 
Ixiou is bound; consequent upon his too intimate relations 
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witli Jiino^s form ; that is, with the Devatlasis, for he goes 
np, as the story states, and compresses the breasts of Life, 
and the fangs of Judgment seize him. This is Heaven, 
Hell, Judgment and Kedemptioii, Death and Life, in one 
form — the Wheel of Fate. 

on the wheel of his high circumstance, 

Turns like a broken insect ; he opposes 
The ray, that, darting from All-father^s glance, 

Creates glad summer, weaves her vest of roses. 

^loro swift it turns, more swift the insect flies, 

Gasps iu the motion, flutters, fails, and dies. 

Turn swift, O wheel, ***** 

Turn swift, and bear him to his heritage.” 

When Adam and Eve, of Bible story, partakes of tho 
Tree of Life, that is, when by scxnal interaction they have 
received now disseminations of higher life as out-wrought 
nltiraations from within themselves, they immediately feel 
their subjectivenoss or passive 'weekness in contrast with 
the positive Presence which their intimacies or comprcB- 
sions evoke. Fear towards that Presence is the result on 
one side, and a nakedness, that is, the want of a passive 
surrounding sphere which should in turn compress them- 
.selves for tho enlarged influx of now positive vitality, on tho 
other. Sexual iuteractiou, as the history shews, has opened 
tho flood-gates of inner life, and the pair become surcharged 
with it until a still more exterior plane — the the fig-lcaP^ 
plane — could bo drawn as a girdling receptive sphere to 
allow of vent for their expansive digree of vitality. Why 
does tho woman desire tho forbidden’^ life-fruit ? Why is 
the Tree of Life tho medium of Death ? Positive vortical 
life is the instrument of death to the passive mortal sur- 
rounding sphere which is to bo indrawn, absorbed, and 
transformed. The feminine principle involuntarily desires that 
inner higher life, the heart-life of her spouse ; and as we have 
seen, derives her life by compressing its form, and thus 
extracting the essence. In this consists the ‘^disobedience’^ 
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of the primal pair — the pivotal man and woman. Instinct 
preordained, leads them to press Life’s paps in order that tho 
pre-ordained role of Redemption may becarried out. But who 
can ever make plain by description alone tho vast and sub- 
tle spheral interactions which take place in high natures 
cqnsequent upon sexual comrnunings, or the equally intri- 
cate workings whereby transgression and restitution are 
constituted as two phases of the same act ! The fulness of 
vital vigour together with the consequent desire to assimi- 
late lower planes from self-indulgent sensual motives lead 
the pair to “ sow to the flesh f ’ or, in other words, to lade 
themselves with thick clay” to the dissipation of their virtue 
and degradation of their state. If common scientific teach- 
ings ever ventured to approach these subjects to in any 
digree familiarize the popular mind with them, there would 
then be no need of thus dwelling with an almost painful 
amount of prolix detail aud recurrence to the same general 
truths — or facts, which aro the outborn forms of truth. 
After a first essay, who would again lightly take up tho 
task of expounding theories that, right or wrong, are popu- 
larly unrecognized, and atbest are but obscurely or indirectly 
demonstrable 1 

How wonderfully do all things work ! How narrow 
the views which men take of their circumstances ! How 
exceedingly difficult for tho intellectual mind to satisfy itself 
as to the real original but occult basis of these circumstances ! 
What folly to think of writing a book in order to change 
the bias of the thoughts — the solidified thoughts of people! 
To tho man of subjective nature the great Original Princi- 
ple is “ God”, without any manner of doubt ; the doubts, 
with him, being couceutrated about the question whether he 
is the object of favourable regard from this God ; for he is 
quite convinced that all who do not feel and see as he does 
cherish a moral perversity which. rightly deserves the correc- 
tion of the rod. To the man of acute mental observation, 
possessed of no resources for vintuitie conviction and depen- 
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daut upon his own rational inferences, all-pervading Law— 
it may be of power, or of attraction and repulsion— is the 
basis of cosmic existence ; and he attributes the subjective 
convictions of others to a something, tlie validity of which, 
probably, his self-sufficiency would tempt him to not descend 
to recognize. To one, this great Principle is an arbitrary 
Fate ; to another, a watchful Providence. One class of 
mankind feels it a duty — at least to itself — to be at a cons- 
tant high-pressure of effort, and considers that, to be in- 
active or indolent, according to its standard, is to be but so 
much dead weight upon nature ; while those who are of 
passive unambitious nature feel sure that life atsuch a fever- 
heat can be no other than a phase of madness. All are 
practically ignorant of the fact, that the vital particles, the 
vigorous people which now are full of positive energy, crush- 
ing aside all obstacles, are anon to become the passive sub- 
jective entities, which, having exhausted their vitals, live 
from little demonstrative energy bfeyond that of instinct. 
How greatly each one of us should study to abstain from 
judging, or finding fault in others, because they happen to 
differ in some characteristic from ourselves / 

The consideration of the symbolic meaning of the let- 
ter D, daleth, may now be resumed. As S or 0 represents 
the positive radiative power, the vital germ in a seed, so D 
represents the albuminous form or body surrounding that 
germ. This germ is the positive principle to the passive en- 
compassing body; but both germ and body, C and D, as one 
seed-form, is positive in respect of the inferior plane or soil 
into which it descends. Every 0 and S, simple or combined, in 
genuine mythic words represent the expansive, radiative ac- 
tive principle which tends to outbirth to be diffused as semi- 
nal entities; and every D or T represents the vesicle or body 
which encompasses this active principle, and which serves as 
a medium or vehicle by which that principle is chiefly enabled 
to reach and operate upon ultimate passive matter. Let us take 
a few words, of simplest forms, as examples of the significa- 
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tioii of this letter. To die, is, looking at the act from beneath^ 
toyield up the ghost, to be gathered to the forefathers ; really, 
the ghost or spirit to be attracted inwardly and conjoned 
to more interior planes by the marrying power of C 
or rather, by A as being the inmost principle of C — but it will 
only occasion confusion, perhaps, to be too particular now. As 
the body of J^, which may be represented by T, cannot follow 
its interiors, it falls off defunct. Here D stands for tho vir- 
tiros, which, as substantial entities, are assimilable, but T 
falls off, resistant and unassimilable. Dcus^ deva, is that 
which has thu s been drawn up or inwards and conjoined to 
the headi or heavenly-human planes. The final or 
signifies outflow towards lower planes. Take the Sans, 
words, dur, far off, remote ; duh, to milk ; dura, a cave - 
duarj a door; dya, day, heaven ; dm, penitence; diva, to 
shine; ddija, gift, portion ; dd, to draw away from, dry up ; 
dailt. a corpse ; drii, to kill; dnii, to sleep ; dhuin, smoko; 
dhidi, dust ; dhai, to drink ; dhni, dritva, to be fixed, conso- 
lidated. Here arc a variety of meanings, according to natural 
usage ; and yet, they must necessarily be resolvable into a 
simple radiative action as that of tho shining sun, or expansive 
steam ; or into that of passive, eager expectancy — consti- 
tuting the form a recipient of radiative action. 

Of the words above given, those which contain an ini- 
tial 13 and an affixed R may be classed together, although 
their vowel-forms differ. Absolutely, tho vowels are tho 
souls of the consonauts, that is, serially considered ; but in 
common use, except as initials, the vowels A and U are subject 
to bo very laxly, almost indiscriminately used. To some ex- 
tent, doubtless, iustinct must regulate the application of the 
sounds pertainiug to A or U on the one side, and of I on tho 
other, bub how far, is not easy at present to determine. 
Where the vowels have only substantive forms, as in the 
original Hebrew writings, and not mere signs, due weight 
must bo attached to them ; but tho mere signs, as in the 
Sanscrit, are evidently to bo reckoned as wanting in per- 
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manenoy. D, represents a pasaira form or vesicle encom- 
passing a concurrent mass of active forms. It signifies a 
second and superior digreo of elevation, of which T indi- 
cates the first or impermanent stage, liable to fall ofi when 
beset by adverse influences, either in the shape of abnormal 
fiery vitality from above, or tho tempestuous waves of sti- 
mulated passions from below. This is the difference between 
D and T. They are not what is termed, interchangeable ; 
nor, in fact, should any two letters be considered, in a strict 
sense, interchangeable. As D signifies an encompassing 
form, R signifies tho active forces which flow forth in res- 
ponse to compressure from without. If D is the boundary, 
R flows out as through a door ; R flows out and operates 
beyond D, therefore far off. Again, R is tho instrument by 
which passivity or penitence in the recipient is efi:ected. 
JDaray a cave, means the passage whence power issues from 
more central planes— heavenly robbers, as it woro. DxA 
and drai, twin-brothers, Death and Sleep. Both of these 
states are substantive, that is, tho names refer to condi- 
tions of actuality as opposed to negative effects. The 
state of death, and of sleep as well, is predicable only of 
that which is gathered inwards, not to the outer form which 
has been deserted of its active principles. In death, both 
the emotional or involuntary, and the intellectual active 
principles aifo indrawn ; in sleep, the former retain thoir 
place, the latter only are indrawn for renovations of vitality. 
The dr mark the source of action; the final vowels, the 
concentered principle. 

Dyxi, diva, dayai dd, all represent the passive, indrawn, 
encompassing plane, as the medium for the transmission of 
the more interior activities whose outbirth is the immediate 
cause of light. Mythically, dd, a gift; or portion, is that which 
is added to, or conferred upon, the planes above, and of 
which, consequently, the planes beneath have been deprived. 
In daih, a corpse, the negative effect is substituted for the 
cause ; just as to sdeep^ h applied to the vacated body, 
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w}ien it really applies to tbat which is lapped^ or which has 
leaped up. For where can myth find symbols to indicate 
that which is in coarse of vanishing away ? The aspirated 
D = dh, implies a passive form, which, by repletion from an 
inner source of power has become positive to that which is 
y6t outside ; just as a female form becomes infilled from, and 
assimilated to, the male souroe,until she becomes gravid with 
living substance ready to descend upon the next inferior 
pjane as a form of power. Hence, dhum, smoke, is that which 
has ascended as through an empyrean fire and then in- 
volved itself in an outer womb-form (M). It is the same 
word as the Eng. doom, dome , — pregnant with doom ; that 
which overspreads, as ascended smoke — the essence of com- 
bustible matter abstracted and purified by fire. And 
Mount Sinai — altogether a smoke.^^ The smoke of Ai as- 
cended up to be (one with) heaven.'^ “ The heavens shall 
vanish (ascend) as smoke.^^ “ The wicked shall consume 
into smoke. ''The smoke of Babylon ascended up to 
become iGr. eis) the Age of ages.*^ As fiery judgment 
operates, commencing at the house of God, purifying and 
ti*ansforming in succession " saints^* and " sinners'* alike, 
the psychical residue ascends, as smoke, to be one with the 
glorified body above: For the fiery ordeal is that which is 
perfective and final. Dkru,dhruva, have the same meaning 
as the Eng. true, tree , — that which cannot bo moved from its 
steadfastness — like the Polar star (Dhruva) in comparison 
with the other revolving stars. Dhuli or didi, or dudi, (for 
I) is the form of C, as L is of K) means, either dust, or the 
turtle (tortoise) under Dauda the churning post, the form of 
the second avat&r. It has been shewn that L signifies 
vacillation when unsustained by C or K, its active principle. 
L, is leo, a lion ; either the divine " Lion of Judah," or " the 
devil as a roaring lion,'^ whichever circumstances may de- 
termine. Dust is the opposite of stability ; it may be raised 
by the wind or by the tramp of hosts, or it may be trodden 
under foot. It is all but lifeless j it is crushed by the wheel, 
having nothing of its old lifo left, and though not yet re- 
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constraoied wd consolidated by the now^ it is prepared to 
be 60. The first or lowest avat&r is that of tho cold fish 
which lires altogether in the treacherous deep ; the second, 
is that of the turtle, which lives either above the water or 
in it — neither fish nor fowl; like dust which has lost its 
nature of the flinty heart and partakes in no way yet of that 
of the high sheltering rock. Dhuliy is Thidcy in tho mythic 
name Ultima Thule, that is, the outmost or extreme north- 
west verge of heaven ; a human land, above the planes per- 
manently immersed in evil, yet not secure from casual sut>- 
mergenco. The EJng. word add, or the affix cd, signifying 
completion of an act — all action being directed to gain, or 
accretion — or the syllable cd in edible, eatable, clearly define 
the idea involved in the letter D ; that of conjoining, add- 
ing, or accreting to a superior plane that which has been 
abscinded from a lower one. The Scand. word J?dda, likewise 
indicates that the living concourse of human feminine forms 
which constitute those “ scriptures'^ called Edda, are from 
mortal planes abstracted and at length become towards 
earth as the beaming countenance of Deity, llespecbing this 
liability of semi-divine planes to submergence it should be 
recalled to mind how some of the avatlrs are for the purpose 
of recovering various things, precious to the Gods, which the 
ocean is said to have engulphed. The Earth, the Vedas, fho 
goddess Sri, Krishna^s city of Dwaraka, all fall away and 
are swallowed by the remorseless waves. In tho Bible that 
which is presented as the object to be recovered is ins book 
also, but the figure used represents it as being shut in, 
or imprisoned — instead of, like the Veda, submerged — and 
thus rendered inoperative. The direct cause of this fulling 
away has been explained as the removal of certain virtuous 
principles which sustained dependant the intellectual or 
feminine principles ; for all the things which fall away are 
forms or derivations of this principle. Babylon falls when the 
^•first fruits unto God^^ are removed frdm her midst. The 
same events are also represented under other figures — the 
submergence of the high hills ; and the collapse of tho 
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gtarr}' vault of heaven. Stars, or staifs, in mythic scienoe, 
means nearly the same ns the steps of the ladder which 
Jacob saw in vision extending from earth to heaven ; or, 
as nodes in the Tree of Universal Life. As man's organism 
comprehends a solar sphere, so it also includes a sidereal 
ode ; else he would not be a microcosm. The stars repre- 
sent, or are one with, planes in the organism of the huma- 
nity of our orb ; in other words, they are human psychic 
f?n.tities within us. Consequently, the vital essences by 
which we live, descend through them as distributive organs ; 
the zones of tribal life around ns correspond to a certain 
extent with the zones of stellar existence. A true Astro- 
logy is thus based in the cosmic constitution of human 
nature. As the heavens doceud in the Renovation, astral 
influences must assume much of the importance vvliich has, 
mythically or blindly, been attributed to them. 

We have before gone to some length in trying to make 
plain the nature of positive energy aa an assemblage of sub- 
tle gyrating forms, acting or moving in concert, and working 
spirally outwards from a centre or common source whence 
they derive their energy ; and we have also glanced at the 
nature of the opposite principle — that constituting the pas- 
sive ‘'cellular’^ vesicle which encompasses those gyrating 
forms and subsisting by means of them as the coats of the 
arteries subsist by the living fluid which they enclose. As 
D represents this encompassing vesicle as a descendant or 
daughter of B, the few remaining remarks which it appears 
desirable to add may bo inserted here. The active and the 
passive particle may be imagined as of like globular form ; 
and both contain actives of a yet higher digree within ; but 
one is male from a preponderance of the active principle, 
and the other female from a preponderance of the passive. 
The actives are the particles sweeping around inside ; the 
passive particles are the little cellular globules which being 
linked together pole to pole constitute the encompassing 
pellicle, or, as it may be termed, cellular membrane. The 
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passive may be made to temporarily move ia some sort of 
concert with the enclosed actives, jast as cold dense iron 
may be made, nob only to transmit a high digree of heat, 
but to even scintilate its own substance ; bub this condition 
can only be considered as abnormal. The relative positions, 
qualities) aud functions of the cerebellum and cerebrifm 
must ever be types of mutual inconvertibility, in every res- 
pect of the active and passive principles. 

However desirable it might be to bo able to describe 
the precise nature of the primal effort which originates all 
motion — that inotiun which is termed vortical and here stat- 
ed to be the one universal Momentum, there is every reason 
to think that it is beyond man's powers to do so ; that the 
subject stretches away far beyond the grasp of his faculties ; 
and that if he is wise, ho will be content with merely observ- 
ing and comparing the phenomenal effects it every where dis- 
plays. At least, it may be said, there would appear to be no 
prospect at present of his intelligently scrutinizing the essen- 
tial or causal nature of either the active or passive manifesta- 
tions of this vital principle.lt is in the nature of every positive 
effort to exhaust itself and revert to an alternate condition. 
The positive efforts of the day alternates with a dormant state 
of the voluntary faculties at night. The bounding outflow of 
the arterial blood is its waking day ; its deeper, stiller action 
while retracing its way back to the centre, is its slumbrous 
night. Though we may not be able to analyze the impetus 
which sets elastic globular particles gyrating, it is yet not 
difficult to apprehend the immediate mode by which its 
attendant phenomena are produced ; and further, to 
reasonably assume its existence and to picture its mode of 
action in spheres which may be too minute or too distant 
for our observation. But it is otherwise when we come to 
investigate the impetus which results iu tbe phenomena 
which pertain to the province of passive existence. Here' 
we encounter at the very outset, the comparatively deep 
and occult subjects of Attraction, Gravitation Magnetism, 
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Cohesion, the spontaueoas funoticms of animi^ life, the 
sleep or dream life, the pilgrimage of the dispassionate soul 
heavenward, the compliinental return in the circuit of 
[Qiviae Life, the occult cause of demonstrative superficial life/ 
and probably, the psychical power which spiritualistic circles 
call forth or display *, all, as there is reason to conclude, no 
other than phenomenal forms of this passive side of 
universal existence. It was stated that, the vorticle being 
thfl local centre of vitality, surrounding forms gravitated 
or were sucked into the vortex by reason of its sphere 
being highly vitalized, hence, comparatively vacuous ; also, 
that substances gravitated towards this subordinate or 
local centre of life to receive vital replenishment. But in 
this we do no more than note certain effects and their coin- 
cident nature ; there being, still, no approach made towards 
a recognition of the precise nature of the modus operandi 
through which the secret power positively affects substan- 
ces so as to cause them to move towards the centre of 
their sphere. Until some one shall intelligently recognize 
and explain the nature of the power which intrinsically 
draws or affects passive substances, it may be asserted, that 
the one and deeper half of the functions of physical exis- 
tence remain in their every phenomenon a perfect enigma 
to the scientific world. Even the very term negative appears 
in one sense a misnomer, for the action of the outer 
passive*^ form precedes, as a cause, the responsive dissemi- 
nation of life which we usually term the positive. Neither is 
the one sphere of action found to be really more demonstra- 
tive than the other, when closely examined ; although, for the 
reason that one is voluntary and the other involuntary, there 
is naturally a larger amount of attention enlisted by that 
which is under our control. The systolic and diastaltic 
motions are not limited to the heart and arteries, there are 
such motions every where, causative, where motion of any 
kind exists. And these causative motions, be it borne in 
mind, are, as to their origin, resident in the tissue which, as 
organic form, surrounds,, and^ as such, is passive to that 
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which it compresses. The palsation of the heart or arterieSj 
the motions of the chest, of the tonics of the brain^ of the 
testes, and of every other gland, including the uterine action 
at parturition, are necessarily all forms of systole and 
diastole by means of which higher central life is compressed 
and extracted from its interior reservoirs. Had not the 
general plan of this work consistently demanded an exposi* 
tion of the natnre of the motions pertaining to both the 
voluntary and involuntary sides of organic existence, tjie 
subjects immediately connected therewith should not have 
engaged our attention to the extent they have done. As it 
is, there remains to ns little option. The alphabetic sym- 
bols represent the embodiment and working of the two 
great principles, and there would appear no alternative bufc 
to attempt, at least, to exhibit the particular mythic ideals, 
substantive and operative, which ‘those symbols respectively 
represent. 

Wherever there is an outflow of positive life, there 
must bo a corresponding return, under some form or other, 
to complete the circuit. It is this return movement which 
threatens to elude our research. If anywhere, it must be 
in such circuits as approach nearest to the realm of com- 
mon observation that we can hope to satisfactorily trace the 
causes ornature of spontaneous action therein. As the globules 
of blood become exhausted of their vitals or enclosed ac- 
tive gyrating particles by the repeated pulsating compres- 
sions of the arterial coats, the pellicles collapse, break 
up, and separate into tho minuter globules or cells, 
which, as a plexus or net work, had constituted the pellicle 
BO long as it encompassed or embraced any positive vital 
nucleus. All the original excursive power which the lungs 
expressed from the air, which the blood-globules seized, and 
which carried them along the arteries, being in turn dis- 
seminated by arterial compressions, the constituent particles 
forming the outer surface fall asunder, are thrown to the 
circumference of the channel, where they are absorbed by 
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the gaping hungry months of the onpillariea, through which 
they travel, as the blood through the arteries, until, what 
remains of them emerges at length into the veins. Now, what 
power is it which canses these iafinitessimal exuviae, as it 
were, to pursue their return coarse ? A circulation corres- 
ponding to that of the blood in the arteries and veins is 
that of rain-drops descending from tbe clouds to vitalize 
the earth, and eventually, as minute particles of invisible 
vapour, ascending to the clouds again. In this, the elemen- 
tary particles, even when encompassed with a lading of 
moisture, are yet lighter than the air, and may be said to 
ascend to the region of cloud by reason of their comparative 
levity, or interior vital activity. Here, evidently, the solar 
activities or radiative emanations are the agency in some 
way. Another circulation, in some respects coincident with, 
and resembling that of ruin and evaporation, is that where 
the moisture raised into the atmosphere is absorbed an d 
caused to flow down again by living primitive rocks. What 
is called the affinity of such minerals as potash and alum 
for moisture is the operation of a principle in constant force, 
in certain rocks mostly, as we know them, of igneous for- 
mation. These rocks are the lungs and arteries of the earth, 
drinking in, precisely in the manner of the lungs, the float- 
ing vapour in the atmosphere, compressing it for its active 
vitals, and then dismissing downwards the collapsing watery 
pellicles as spring water. If any one doubts this, let him 
observe, iu Britain for instance, how springs will begin to 
** come home,^' in the autumns, independent of any fall of 
rain. Of all the dubious tracts into which physical theory 
or science has been popularly led, there are none more 
palpably astray than that which ascribes to the percola- 
tions of rain-water the origin of springs. That springs 
may be struck’^ iu certain geological strata, and not iu 
others, is true ; but iu all cases it will be found that the 
cause of the deposit is chemical rather than mechanical or 
dynatniGal. 
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In describing above the circulation represented by the 
falling rain-drops, and their subsequent returning ascent in 
the shape of vapour, it was noticed that this latter move- 
ment is traceable to the activities or radiations of the sun. 
A plate of glass fully exposed to the sun’s rays becomes 
heated in proportion as it is not perfectly transparent ; thus 
shewing, that it is the obstruction only of these rays which 
occasions the phenomenon of heat. The air over the deep, 
clear ocean, or high over the earth, or immediately ab(^ 
thelarge expanse of continuous verdure which forests display, 
possesses about the same temperature whether it be tested in 
the day or in the night. There are two causes for this. The 
air, the leaves of healthy plants, or the clear ocean, offer 
but a partial obstruction to the sun’s rays ; while such rays 
as do meet with obstruction from any of the causes named, 
impinge upon it, and by so doing, have their vital activities 
expressed and disseminated, for the moment, as positive 
heat. But as tlie surface, whether of clouds, of tho sea, or 
of healthy leaves of plants, presents an immediate supply 
of moisture in which these dispersed activities may at onco 
involve or quench themselves, tho temperature of the con- 
tiguous air is nob affected. Although, away from our path, 
and the subject in hand, a few remarks shall bo here added, 
as application of what has been stated, to the subject of liow 
far forests influence the rain-fall. There is moisture in 
ground in which trees can flourish; and like tho primitive 
rocks which drink the humid elements, such ground is 
capable, more or less, of retaining moisture by a sort of 
affinity, or, for the sake of the active clement which the 
particles of moisture enclose. Growing trees wrest much 
of this moisture from tho deep soil and send it up into the 
atmosphere as vapour ; which would not be the case to any 
extent were the ground bare to tho sun’s rays. Here a 
quantity of moisture is in suspension that would not be in 
that state were the growing trees not existing ; where it 
will fall, is an unsolvable problem. On the other hand, 
though the temperaturo over a forest, if the air be still, 
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scarcely varies by day or night, clear or cloCidy ; it will be 
found that over bare land the average of the temperature will 
be the same as over the forest, thus higher than there by day, 
and lower by night. Therefore, other things being equal, 
we may conclude there will more rain fall over the forest by 
dhy, and more over the bare land by night. Regarding the 
rainfall on hills or mountains — an atmosphere fully saturated 
with humidity may sweep over a level stretch of land without 
depositing a drop of rain, but the moment that any ele- 
vation obstructs the level sweep of the wind, causing it 
thereby and instead, to shelve up the sides of the declivity 
carrying the snspouded particles of vapour up along with it, 
they will begin to deposit some of their watery burden. 
This will continue so long and no longer than where tho 
elevations force tho wind to mount higher, in its onward 
course, in order to overtop the summit. Ilaving accompli- 
shed that, there will be no more shelving upward of tho 
wind, and no more deposit. The more rarified state of the 
higher strata of the atmosphere causes the expansion of the 
vapory particle, tho consequent liberation and dispersion of 
its active nucleus, and the collapse aud fall of its pellicle in 
the shape of rain. 

Now', tho action of the chest grasping at the air ; that 
of the living rocks grasping at the particles of vapour ; that 
of tho particles of water grasping at the fiery activities 
which rush forth when the sun’s radiance is intercepted, are 
imitations of that passive’^ return movement, that compa- 
ratively occult complement of the circuit of life, which we 
are endeavouring to investigate. It is simply the inbreath- 
ing side of nature in contradistinction to the other, or 
out-breathing side ; it is a gasping towards tho sun as 
centre of our physical system ; it is the spontaniety'’ per- 
taining to the solar vortex or sphere. When we can take 
a general view of those spontaneous or passive phenomena, 
wo shall be in a position to apply the principles which they 
involve to the movements of the venous blood — as being of 
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that particular circuit of life which is nearest allied to all 
that is human, and to which, as the mbst apt exemplification 
of grand cosmic movemouts, our attention has boon and should 
be particularly drawn. We ought to be now capable of per- 
ceiving that the subtle element which we call, or rather which 
produces, light, is the embodiment and outgoing vchickj 
of the power which is to actuate the return movement of 
passive nature. AVe may see that, when the solar radiance, 
or element of light, strikes direct upon passive resistant 
material, there is a concussion, and the solar activities wUTch 
the elementary particles enclose are disseminated after the 
manner occasioned by compression. The outer world lies 
under the influence of the sun in the firmament; man^s 
interior world lies under the radiant solar influence of the 
inmost digree of his own cerebellum. Like a magnetic or 
electric current, this solar radiance is dilfLised upon the 
negative side of the organism, acting upon it, as the suu^s 
rays (more evidontly)act upon water; vitalizing the particles 
which obstruct them to a degree of life and buoyancy far 
beyond that of the air — as the consequent levitation shews. 
AVe now arrive at this — that the positive, active, and volun- 
tary side of physical life consists in an energizing by the 
comparatively exterior activities of the air ; and that the 
negative, passive, and involuntary side is correspondingly 
affected by the higher and more interior solar activities resi- 
dent in the a3therial element. Furtlior,tliat one is a distributive 
process by which the aerial digree of vitality is disseminated, 
and ending in the exhaustion, collapse, disintegration, and 
death from inanity, of the continent form ; the other, a state 
of suscipiency to the solar digree of life, by which the dis- 
integrated particles, as to their purer parts, become gra- 
dually aetherialized and raised to a new and higher digree, 
while their unassimilablo exterior parts are separated and 
cast out. Now, what is life; and what is its circuit in respect 
of the human form ? The universal elements — the air, the 
mther, and still more subtle elements, are in tlieir digrees, 
reservoirs of life, AVhat wo have called tl^o activities; which 
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each elemerttal globule iuclades, are really the life of that 
form, or of any other form to which they may, by compres- 
sion, bo transferred. The elements, as to their enclosed 
actives, are really life — physical life in their physical digrees, 
spiritual life in their spiritual digrees, and diviue life in their 
in^nost divine digrees. All things, the elemental particles 
themselves not excepted, live by breathing, that is, they open 
themselves, as we see the lungs and arteries doing, to receive 
indraughts of the, as we would say, circumambient lifo-cle- 
muTit, and which, having inflowed, is compressed, and more 
or less of the elemental essential forms are transferred to the 
globules constituting the life-currents of the form which 
thus receives and compresses. The rocks, the waters, the 
plant‘World, the animal and physical human worlds, the 
spiritual or angelic worlds, every form in those worlds, and 
every constituent monad of their forms, live by this spon- 
taneous gaping, ingulping, and transferrence by expression, 
of the vitals of one organic form to that of another and 
inferior one. For a globule is an organism, whether it be 
an elemental or a sanguinons one ; a planetary or a stellar 
world. This explains “ the mode in which all things live. 
Exterior forms die when their nature, in the process of 
lotherialization, cannot become transformed in the same 
ratio as the more interior planes which they enclasp, but 
fair^ off. When we say, die/^ it must be understood 
that the word possesses only a relative meaning ; there being 
no such state as absolute lifelessuess. 

The circuit of life, in the human or any other form, is 
rather an infinitude of minor circuits, if the term be appro- 
priate at all — for indeed they can scarcely be called circuits 
in the sense that such a course ends where it began. When 
the actives expressed from the air imbibed by the chest have 
been absorbed by the globules of blood, the first beat or pul- 
sation to which it is subjected extracts a portion of those 
actives, and so on at each pulsation down the whole length 
of the arteries, until, in their extremities, nothing but the 
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collapsed pellicles of a few globules remain The active par- 
ticles extracted by compressiou — ^just as the juicy or aromal 
essence of food is extracted by compression of the jaws, and 
absorbed by the gustatory organs — is in like manner absorb- 
ed by the minute vessels of the compressing tissues. These 
expressed or disseminated actives gyrate through their ap- 
propriate channels until they find their way into the return- 
ing current of the venous blood, which consists in part of the 
disintegrated pellicles, the decomposed corpuscles, in fact, of 
the arterial globules. These actives, yet more subtilized, 
duriug their passage, by the action of the tunics of minute 
channels, in the venous system constitute, in combination 
with the disintegrated pellicles "Of the exhausted blood- 
globule, an mtherial or solar element upon which the solar 
brain acts in the same manner as the sun upon the element 
of light in the general atmosphere. The arteries compres- 
sed the globule for its actives, here the very active particle 
itself is compressed between the solar-brain action and the 
passive returning blood-particle and its solar essential ac- 
tives expressed and absorbed as the new uplifting life of 
the passive decomposed essential remains of the old glo- 
bules. The circuit, in respect of the old globules, constitute 
their descent into the valley of death and resurrection there- 
from to a new life. 

Shall wo term it a vexatious coincidence, or what, that 
whg^ we come to take a^more comprehensive and compara- 
tive view of the circuits of the blood, or follow, in its history, 
a blood-globule, we can only, in explanation, repeat in sub- 
stance what we have before stated ? Vary the subjects how 
we may, not only will the modes of action be the same, but 
the very figures in which to present the embodiment of this 
action will partake in all cases of the common type. In a 
system which recognizes but two archaic principles, the 
active and the passive, there must necessarily be a tameness 
and want of diversity apparent in its definitions if judged 
from the ordinary superficial stand-point of scientific inves- 
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tigation. In the globule we may see the man run his course 
from birth to death, siilning or sowing his living vitals as 
he goes, in response to the eager demands of the inferior 
passive planes which surround him, and by their endearing, 
alluring embracements, drag him down. In the disso- 
lution and succeeding movements of the particles of that 
globule we may trace the steps by which dissolution is at 
length crowned with immortality. We are literally bubbles 
in their end, break and vanish from outer existence. 
Bubbles ! But what mortal pen can describe to a thousandth 
part, the magnificence, tlie wondrous grandeur of construc- 
tion exhibited in one such ? The least form is a universe, 
depicted in that which our senses can scan. Bubbles as we 
are, wo are yet “fearfully and wonderfully made.’^ This 
bubble, or blood globule, goes out as a mighty warrior over 
flowing with vigour or seminal life. Freely it has received, 
freely it gives. Its surroundings give expression to their 
affections, which it responds to by sowing a portion of its 
life to each demand. As it sows or bestows itself, it degene- 
rates, descending with accelerating speed, till, like the spider 
having spun out its bowels lo gain its world, it loses irssoul 
in the process, collapses, and so extinguishes itself in having 
so lovingly responded to the dear affections of its passive en- 
vironments. Its life is given as a ransom for them, and 
its dissolution is the necessary consequence. But there 
are no lost fragments — its expendings have been so much 
life distributed to those which were famishing for it. ‘*0 God! 
how wonderful are thy works ; in mercy hast thou made 
them all.*^ The compression by the passive principle, is 
cause, of which exhaustion of the positive or male, is the 
effect. The female seeks the male that she may conceive 
from his essential life, he responds as gratifying his desire 
to possess a form of beauty, an outlet for his exiibt|rant life, 
and a means for ultimately extending thp.b subjugating life 
to more remote objects. ** He shall dovide the spoH because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death. Thou shall surely 
clothe thee with them all as With an ornament.^' But *^some 
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men are euniichfl for the kingdom of heaven's sake and 
others again are circumcised, which spiritually, means the 
same thing— the abscission and detachment of surrounding, 
inferior, hungry planes, or compressing tunics, so that the 
form may ‘‘ possess its vessel in sanctification and honor.'^ 
He that hath forsaken father, or mother, or wife, for my 
name's sake shall inherit everlasting life/^ The principle here 
involved is that which is at the root of the enjoined celibacy 
of the priesthood ; that which leads the devotee to forsake 
society and betake himself to pilgrimage or “ forest'^ ^life. 
It can here be stated with the absolute certainty which 
perception and sensational experience together afford, that 
when a plane of interior life has run its positive course of 
vital or seminal exhaustion— has crumbled and its entities 
become jiassivc to the crucial, up -lifting, aud reconstructive 
beams of its (divine) solar orb the whole huiuau organism be- 
comes sudder'ly passive, eunuch-like, aud sexually infantile. 
The whole system sympathizes with the crushed and broken 
state of the plane thus beginning to ascend with up turned 
aspirations for immortality in place of its previous proneness 
and dispensing liberality. But what object are our thoughts 
directed upon now — a particle of blood, a human form, or 
the human Orb ? The history of the nationalities, if not ra- 
ther the crisis of their history, is involved in the statement 
above made. The exhaustion of any principal Asiatic plane 
and a consequent reversion as that typically exhibited by 
the simultaneous deposit of a quarter of a million human 
forms, by means of the engulphing wave, at the outer edge 
of the Buddhist or solar-human zone, holds this within its 
possibilities, — that the positive energy hitherto displayed by 
the Westei’n nations, and derived from these collapsing 
zones, might become suddenly exhausted, and that plane — 
the Turkish — which occupies a relatively solar position 
towards them, assume, spasmodically or otherwise, positive 
characteristics. The zone which includes France, Swit- 
zerland, Bavaria, Bohemia, aud Poland, occupy the same 
relatiyc position towards the Teutonic sphere as the 
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Tarkish Empire occupies towards the general European 
sphere. When the temporary energy of the intellectual 
planes ends, they must collapse and become passive to the 
solar energies above indicated. ‘‘ Alas ! who shall live when 
Ood doeth this*^ ; or rather, who shall survive the succes- 
sions of such astounding changes ? A war of creeds'^ is a 
war of opposing principles-and men or nationalities are but 
embodiments respectively of the two principles. Through 
the alternative supremacy of these two, the death and re- 
surrection of the body of humanity is being eSected. 

Reference is made to the above subjects in order to 
shew how the changes which must take place, as the New 
Life establishes itself in successive planes, worn out and 
passively gasping for their doom, are likely to be developed 
in outer nature. We note the occurrence of stupendous 
disasters which befal portions of our race from time to 
time, and regard them as, in some digree at least, accidental 
and pitiable ; oftener, hardly decided in our own minds 
whether to attribute them to an insufficient Providence, a 
neglectful Providence, a retributive Providence, or a no- 
Providence, But all such feelings are unworthy of man. 
All is ordered, foreseen, and arranged, with infinite precision 
and inevitability. The spontaneous life that actuates an 
insect, embraces the solar system as an omniscient all-per- 
vasive Mind. There can no accident, in the ordinary sense, 
occur ; no miscarriage of plans, no deficiency of means to 
carry them out, — never, never. Natural disaster has always 
been the outcome of some corresponding change in regions 
more or less removed inwardly from our observation. But, 
omitting past events, it must be stated that things are 
entering upon a more than ordinarily disastrous series of 
epochs. To use a mythic expression, the very world, outspun 
with such an expenditure of energy, is to be gradually 
“ coiled back to nothingness’'— indrawu Life-wards. Or, to 
vary the expression, the old natural, degraded, and perverted 
organization of humanity, in its various zones, is to bo 
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transformed ; and it is a question thereon dependant^ what 
proportion of that humanity is capable of enduring the 
change, and at the same time retaining possession of the 
corporeal form. When David “ numbers’^ the people of 
Israel— which term moans to arrange a people, in course of 
transformation, consecutively, according to their vital statiis 
in the Grand Organism, he, by so doing, constructs a human 
lightning-conductor between the Judgment-seat and those 
who are physically and morally disorganized. The conse- 
quence is, that Life travels down, and where its dft-ect 
conversive action cannotbe sustained, entire dissolution takes 
place instead. The old developing energies of the Race is 
about exhausted ; as a body, humanity must crumble. The 
entire process, or rather, series of processes, may require the 
greater part of a century to be wrought out ; but the 
changes involved are absolutely inevitable. We are not 
prophesying’' of the future ; even while those words are 
being penned — and for years past, without an hour’s cessation 
—the Judgment, by tlie test of a Divine Breath, has been 
operant upon tlio higher of the lapsed planes of humanity, 
and it will never entirely cease until Restc ration bo perma- 
nent and complete. Wo here give no uncertain sound. 

In the Realm of Cause we learn what the effect must bo.'^ 
Wars, pestilences, famines, floods, earthquakes, civil revo- 
lutions, must outwardly mark with melancholy regularity the 
procession of epochs corresponding with the more interior 
changes which the descending Life must effect. 

How then shall we now regard the passive upward- 
tending side of existence as to the nature of the power 
exercised in uplifting it ? The universe is one organized 
whole. Its every particular is radiative and consequently self- 
regulative, self graduative, and self-balancing. Like heat, all 
things tend to an equilibrium; like water, they seek or tend to 
their own level. Those which are least vitalized, densest in 
quality, seek so much the more urgently the source of life — 
gravitate towards it most rapidly. ** lie filleth the hungry 

27 
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with good things, the rich He sendeth empty away/’ Light 
assimilates things to its own colour by bleaching, and to its 
own motions by translucency. But if one would and can 
comprehensively view all particulars as the constituent 
parts or members of one general, then may be presented to 
him the wondrous fact, that every motion, voluntary, or in- 
voluntary, organic or ‘‘inorganic,” is a process of assimilation, 
the result of appetite, of hunger, of love for that which is 
beneath — of the active assimilating the passive — the eater 
assimilating the food to be eaten. The jaws champ and craunch 
the usual food, which, in form, is beneath them — as animal 
beneath man, vegetable beneath animal, mineral beneath 
vegetable ; but equally, the chest is a pair of jaws for champ- 
ing and craunching the air ; and each waiting particle of 
blood in the lungs is an organism with a pair of jaws for 
re-chewing the airy cud and digesting the extracted essence. 
Tlie heart, the arterial coats, are so many consecutive pairs 
of jaws with their necessary absorbent vessels for swallow- 
iug what the blood-globule has digested and is prepared to 
void by compression. The particles of venous blood are, 
as before shown, the ghosts of that which has before been 
arterial ; just as the mtherial elements they inbreathe and 
chow are the ghosts of the airy forms originally inbreathed 
by the chest. Wo eat what is beneath from voluntary act ; 
wo oat what is abovo from involuntary action. But what is 
involuntary action to tho outer consciousness, is voluntary 
to that which is interior — to the inner natural man. There- 
fore, what is an inbreathing of life to the outer man, is the 
eating of food to the inner; in other words — on the outer 
material or bodily piano we have solid food, and air as life ; 
to tho inner natural or sub solar planes, there are aromal 
forms of air as food, and the higher etherial elements as 
life, A.ud to extend the view still further, — these last, con- 
densed, are as food, and the higher spiritual atmospheres are 
the life inbreathed by the spiritual man. If this seems 
difficult to understand, let it bo remembered that all the 
nourishing essences of substantial food, all the delicious 
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aromal essences of fruits, are derirod from the atmospheric 
elements, and return to them, as into a universal store, 
again. If nothing can bo annihilated, surely, all the essences 
that ever delighted the palates of the ancestral world must 
still be in existence somewhere — ready for another circuit of 
uses. That ought to be now becoming pretty evident to Uie 
reader — what might have been told him at the outset— 'that, 
respecting their infinitely secret impulsive actuations, ^'tho 
ways of God are unsearchable, and past finding out.'" We 
see and recognize the phenomena of His descending Lite in 
its myriad digrees and manifestations, advancing to eat, to 
lift, to assimilate, to vitalize, stop after step ; on the other 
hand, we see the passive food, by these operations, becoming 
the body of the positive eater. There is apparent ascent and 
descent, passivity and possitivity, but they prove but different 
aspects of the same general fact. There is Life, and there 
are the recipients of Life; there is interaction between 
Energy and the forms of Energy traceable, by means of their 
phenomena, through their vast ramifications, but the great 
primal How remains inscrutable. Every act, it was before 
said, is a sowing of seed, and all action is here said to be an 
eating of food ; and thus the seed sown is alternately both 
food and eater. The child Jesus is now the “ bread of life,* 
laid in a manger that the eaters may gome and partake of 
it therefrom — anon, the same child, with a rod of iron, 
breaks the nations, licking up all that are round about, as 
the ox licketh up tho grass of the field.” The passive globule 
of the veins snaps at tho etherial particle, but interiorly it is 
a solar dart that will so transfix tho eater that the sun may 
by and bye shine through ; that is, this particle hides a fish- 
hook that will make the hungry preyer a prey, hauling him 
up to be roasted in the sun's rays as food fit for tho gods. 
To apply these things to the human subject — as the sur- 
rounding female form compresses, as a pair of jaws, the 
male, and thus extracts his seminal essence, this essence 
eats her, abstracting as a nucleus her nature and thereof 
forming a body to itself, Man, as is known, sows his seeni 
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upon the woman as a soil, but it is not so w®ll known that, 
in the eamo stimulated condition of bis system, there are 
hungry mouths of a certain gland open which seize and 
compress the pendant but minute ovules secreted from her 
essential nature, and by which his nature as a soil is, in turn, 
sewn, his seminal womb impregnated ; and, as in the case of 
true counterparts, his interior plane at length accreted as 
won spoil to a still more interior one of her own. 

As stated— every action pertaining to the positive 
principle throughout all realms of being is resolvable into a 
dissemination of positive seminal essential form *, and every 
involuntary movement of the passive consists in opening itself 
to receive, as a mouth, that positive form, and compressing 
it as a means of extracting its vitals or seminal essence ; 
which involuntary movement, as to first principles, is really 
the positive and voluntary action of more interior planes, 
operative upon exterior ones which are in turn reckoned 
positive in regard to the outmost of all. This being the 
case, it is easy to see how sexual relations and interactions 
are typal of relations universally existent, as well as of all 
action absolutely. If apology bo requisite for the frequent 
allusion made to sexual matters, this explanation, as to the 
universal predominance of the characteristic principles in- 
volved, ought to afford it. Knowledge respecting such 
matters, like all knowledge, may be turned to good use ; 
but it is liable, more than any other, to be much abused. 
Were the hearts of men and women in the right place, as we 
say, this mutual impregnation — an impregnation extending 
to every molecule in either body — would constitute an inter- 
knitting of affections which the subjects of it would con- 
template as the acme of all natural loveliness, but which, 
as things now are, too often leads to intemperate satiation 
and baleful desires for ebaugo. 

Into tho very secret and original nature of action, 
force, or effort; we cannot peer. However far we trace it up- 
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wards, however we may be able to recognize its forma or 
manifestations in subordinate causes, all aspiring endeavours 
to apprehend its essential nature soon begin to sink from 
a consciousness of inability to prosecute the enquiry. This 
should be clearly understood ; the statement is therefore 
repeated. And, in fact, this whole subject of force, •or 
activity, is of such paramount importance that it may be 
properly reviewed, for a moment, from the point we have 
attained to. That the particles of blood gyrate under the 
compression of the pulse, — in other words, that particles of 
a fluid gyrate when pressed through an orifice, may be 
confirmed to any man by observing the spiral motion of 
his own water on being forcibly passed. The motions 
of the chest in breathing, performing the functions of a 
mouth alternately opening to suck in the air and contract- 
ing in order to compress or chew it, and all the blood- 
globules arranged around with their mouths open ready 
to swallow what is pressed out as juice from inside these 
globules of air, is a phenomenal subject tbe picture of which 
cannot be made too familiar to our thoughts. Wherever 
positive and negative principles or forces are in play — and 
that means everywhere — there is this expanding and con- 
tracting raouth-liko chest, and there too are the little 
mouthlets waiting their turn to be filled also. It is in this 
manner that the doctrines of the Macrocosm and Micro- 
cosm — of man as the perfect image of all things greater, 
of all things smaller — is to be applied. If we want to know 
how water takes in the etherial elements, and so- becomes 
sublimed ; how the rocks feed or live, and excrete spring- 
water ; how the venous blood ascends without perceptible 
pulsations or gyrations ; how the iron strains towards the 
magnet ; or how the soul strains upwards involuntarily* 
while downward voluntarily, we have but to observe how 
the human breathing organs strain to meet the object of 
their wants, In the ages past, in times of normal natural 
life, the absorption of modified divine life might be compared 
to the evaporation of water on a cool, cloudy day ; humanity 
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has been thus slowly ascending, as to its interiors, in 
common with other superior things, the heavens included ; 
and so natural man has not, in a proper sense, got nearer 
to them. But now, the spiritual sun in his coming forth, 
has dispersed the clouds and his fiery beams now beat upon 
the upper planes of earth^s humanity, as upon the head of 
Jonah, until it faints and is ready to die under them. The 
old condition was a state of comparative stagnation ; the 
new redemptive Advent, is that of solar activity. Sunshine, 
in myth, is likened to affliction, when unrestored man is 
the object ; its cessation, to sun-set — the finisliingo f the 
day*s work. Here is the utterance of one, after the 
'' labor and heat of the day^^ has been endured ; — 

And the use for which He fits me shall with loving will 
be done, 

Of the selfhood He hath stripped me at the setting of 
the sun. 

The Bible holds forth the promise to those who come 
up out of the great tribulation’* and attain thus to their 
rest, that the sun shall not alight on them, nor any heat. 
This sun, beaming upon the unsheltered soul-plane in its 
ascending progress, after the mode of a passive particle or 
an insect whirled upon the up drawing solar wheel, and 
after that soul has run its outward course, knowing all sin 
and its consequences, and has crumbled as the inevita- 
ble result — this sun will continue to beat upon such crash- 
ed soul until it offers no longer any resistance to the 
beating radiance ; that is, until the action of the solar beams 
shall have glorified, clarified, or rendered transparent and 
permeable to light, the object they beat upon. It then 
becomes in turn a vehicle for the transmission of those 
beams to lower planes which are yet to bo subjected to 
the same clarifying process. Outward nature is thus a mirror 
in which to behold spiritual changes — the great spiritual 
changes to be wrought in man — reflected. 
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It was before mentioned how that an obstruction to the 
sun's radiance causes a concussion and dissemination of the 
vitals of the setherial particles, just ns the firing of a cannon 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a house causes a con- 
cussion, of the air against its walls. This is the solar 
battering process, above described ; and the scattered vital 
particles are real, substantial particles — contact with which 
gives the sensation which we term heat. So long as these 
little particles remain enclosed in their elemental pellicle, 
their motion is normal and heat is confined ; compression 
causes them to rush forth, and heat is disseminated as 
the perceptible result. Sensible bodily heat is the imme- 
diate result of compression such as is hero described, and 
which is continually going on in every part of a healthy 
body; for heat is but another name for life, on the 
mtherial plane of existence. But we must say a few 
words more on the actuating principle of passive** 
existences^ As repeatedly shewn, the life or vital germs 
resident in the positive form depend upon outer nega- 
tive compression for the immediate cause to extrude 
or disseminate them ; thus proving, that the action of the 
feminine or passive plane is really prior to and causative of 
the motions of this, so called positive and, apparently, in Ijing 
plane. When the mouth takes in food, we rightly apprehend 
that food is taken up, or adopted, from beneath ; but when 
the mouth or chest takes in breath, there is a drawing down, 
as it were, of that which is higher in its nature. The first act 
is voluntary, the other, involuntary— -the mouth being su- 
perior towards the food, but inferior towards the breath, or 
air. But the bony apparatus for seizing the food is inferior 
to it in being denser in substance; and depends for its 
movements upon a comparatively higher and subtler 
organism — that of the nerves and muscles. Now, reader, 
exert iho imagination and recognize in the exterior action 
of the passive chest, of the passive feminine encompassing 
plane, in the ascending motions of the particles of venous 
blood, iu those of the passive irou towards the magnet, in 
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those of dense heavy substances gravitating towards the 
central source of life, in the action of the passive rocks and 
earths and seas gasping towards the sun, and in the passive 
soul gasping towards the crucial heavens — recognize in 
each of these a comparatively gross and exterior mechanism, 
m6ved by subtler and secret powers, for seizing and crushing 
out the essences of elemental forms superior to itself. There- 
fore, instead of regarding those passive’' forms as gaping 
upwards, which they really do if we attend only to their 
exterior developments, we must realize the existenc® 
within each of them of an agent necessarily more sub- 
tle than that which is seized, higher than the objects 
seized and taken up, and consequently, one that looks down 
upon these forms of its food in the same manner as the 
eater man looks down upon the food to bo assumed into 
his system by eating. Hence, the moving or actuating 
principles — in the case of the chest, of the arterial pul- 
sations, of the particles of ascending blood, of the feminiue 
form, and so on, are all subtler and therefore superior to 
the object indrawn or aimed at. Involuntary motion 
thus owes itself to a principle whose action is directed 
to an object after the manner of an eater towards the 
food he is to take up an assimilate to his own substantial 
condition. The passive and involuntary principle is there- 
fore a form of an inner eater, to which the apparently 
active outer principle is food. These apparently so com- 
plicated results all spring from' the alternate disposition of 
male and female principles, the female form constituting 
a body, actuated, not alone by the indwelling male principle, 
but also by a female principle, or sakti, yet more interior 
still. And thus, all things work ; each principle assimilat- 
ing the other alternately. From these enquiries we are led 
on to perceive — applying what has been stated, — that the 
passive rock is an apparatus for feeding earth’s fervid 
heart with the solar elements ; that the seas perform the 
same functions, eating their way towards the sun by ab- 
sorbing his dispersed activities, or else, electrifying their 
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depths from the solar radiance ; earth's iron bowels do 
the same for indrawing and absorbing her cold boreal 
insgaetio focus ; the female compressive form do the same 
for sublimating man's seminal life ; and in tho dust” of 
the crumbled globule we may see the sublime psychic -human 
agency which is to elevate, spiritualize and assimilate all solar 
substance to itself. If God bo the All, and tho All, aggre- 
gatively, be God, we can secure no better stand whence to 
behold and realize it than tho point wo have now, through 
so much devious zigzagging and toil, attained to. 

It was proposed to trace the circuit of life, as manifes- 
ted in the human frame, but we have not succeeded in doing 
BO in the sense in which we usually understand a thing as 
journeying in a circuit. The earth does nob journey in such 
a circuit — the exact path in Space it has once pursued it 
will pursue no more. The debris of the arterial blood, may 
be said in some sort, to find its way back to the point 
whence tho blood started ; but this debris is an essence 
rather than worn-out forms requiring re-iiivigoration, and 
which will in course ascend to still higher spheres leaving 
both artery and vein behind, Tho vapours raised into the 
atmosphere do not perform a regular alternate ascension and 
descent. What was stated before ija respect of spiritual 
stability and lapse applies also to suspended moisture. It is 
taken up, but the direct return to earth of any considerable 
portion of it depends upon the vaporous planes above being 
withdrawn, sublimated by the solar action, and so abstract- 
ing tho sustaining power, or heat, of those beneath. Here 
we see but a partial circuit, aud even that, conditional upon 
other movements which are absolute departures from the 
circuit altogether. Excelsior I is the tendency of all things, 
and not to the circuit of the mill horse. The ordinary reader 
may not take much interest in animal physiology or natural 
physics, but few are so thoughtless as not to interest them- 
selves in the kind of journey which lies before them, and 
loading to the great Unknown-land. Within each one of 
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US lies that land ; and we have only to note the changes 
which a globule of blood successively under go es to have 
before our minds a facsimile of what we are in correlation 
to all that we are yet to be. All positive action is a coming 
forth of life as from the head or heart to the extremities : 

f ^ ' 

and there, if it reaches so far, it finally expires. Its whole 
positive course is a gradual expiration, a gradual approach to 
entire dissipation and dissolution of frame, a gradual change 
towards those comparatively occult and higher conditions 
which we term negative. Man himself being but a globule, 
a cell, a bubble — though wondrous indeed — it is plain that 
all action is but a form or mode of change ; positive action 
tending to inevitable dissolution of the surface-organism ; 
and nogativo action, so called, tending to consolidation in 
the deeper interiors. Regarding the circulations, we may 
Bum up and recognize it to be the same whether we say,— 
the arterial life flows out from the heart to the extremities 
and then back, tending always to mount to the nervous 
system, or, that having attained maturity outwards it seeks 
return or retreat in the interiors of its own molecular forms. 

The control which the passive outer compressing form 
of a composito organism is able to exercise over such essen- 
tial energy as is resident within, presents to us the consti- 
tution of things in a remarkable light. It is as though to 
every member of an organism, the higher and positive said 
to the lower “ come and draw the full measure and quality 
of the life you need”.We have prosecuted our enquiries into 
this subject in connection with tho vortical and circuitous 
revolutions of natural bodies, and it would seem as though 
our doing so has led us, unexpectedly, right up against the 
subject of table turning"’ and other such like manifesta- 
tions of occult power. Our remarks regarding them shall 
be brief ; not that, what engages tho attention and faith of 
millions can be of minor importance to us, but necessarily 
brief because our thoughts have not hitherto been directed 
to this branch of psychic science in such a way as to secure 
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a position competent to critically investigate its phenomena. 
Until we began to write the present paragraph, there was no 
intention of taking up spiritualistic matters at all. By re- 
ference to Table II, and by remembering what has been so 
often said as to the embodied inclinations, or affections, 
whenever there is a breaking up of old states, tending fo- 
wards the spheres wliere they can associate in some digree 
with their like, it will bo evident that under certain circum- 
stances, there will bo such disjointed planes, or imperfect 
forms of life, which being unfit to be joinedto tho consoli- 
dated planes which havo indrawn themselves fall off as 
exuviae towards the grosser planes which lie below. In tho 
dissevering of sphere from sphere, consequent upon the gra- 
dual advance of tho regenerating and uplifting New Life, 
there must necessarily occur frequent instances of this fall- 
ing of; and in the breaking up of tlio old organism at 
physical death is presented an exact reflection of the higher 
process alluded to. Natural minds which throughout cor- 
poreal life have given their best affections to outer things 
and compai'atively nothing to those which are above, cannot, 
as is to be expected, be entirely disconnected from the natu- 
ral world at tho death of the body ; they cauuot ascend with 
tho spirit-proper, but occupy a sort of ghost-realm between 
tho natural and spirit- worlds. These shade like entities 
can associate and be in vital rapport with their like, as well 
as with corresponding forms which are yet involved iu 
tho organisms of men yet in the flesh ; and their inclina- 
tions, as before explained, lead them to do so. This is tho 
spirit” which generally communicates through the me- 
diums.'^ It must be understood that these phantoms — as 
well as every deptirted spirit — retain their connection witli 
outer nature by means of the quiescent or semi-dofunct body- 
primates which lie in the tomb awaiting final resurrection ; 
and that this strong attachment to outward sensual life may 
bo said to be inseparable from a full development of this par- 
ticular phantom-like and intermediate plane. That all de- 
parted spirits are not so linked to earth may, if we substi- 
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lute effects for causes be attributed to their higher aspira- 
tions while living in the body;bat that there had, or had not, 
been such aspirations were results entirely dependant upon 
psychic-spheral organization or development. These phantom 
forms all live, or sustain an existence, in a condition of 
mbdified dependent rapport with their true spirit-natures 
which have ascended in the psychic-vital scale. As no 
two men are constituted the same, so, no two of these 
wandering entities thus partially adrift from both spirit and 
body, would bo exactly the same ; some would be compara- 
tively spiritual, some corporeal and fatuous; all varied. 
Hence the “communications'* from them would be equally 
varied ; va ried by reason of the circumstances of each 
ghost's spirit •, varied by reason of the peculiar condition of 
each gliGst ; and further, varied in their transmission by 
reason of the idiosyncracies of different mediums. The 
statement may be hazarded, that there are far greater 
numbers of these flitting ghosts than of present inhabitants 
upon the eafth's surface. Thus, we see there can be no rule 
laid down as to the quality of the communications or results 
which we may expect to emanate from these so-called spirits. 
Some may be, as verbal utterances, truly mythic, some 
others inane, or at best, a sort of reproduction of the medi- 
ums' own thoughts. Or, instead of assuming the form of 
verbal utterance, whether by vocal organs or pen, the resula 
may bo a manipulated effect, artistic or otherwise. But 
we say, our acquaintance with the subject phcnomcnall3% is 
slight. The prevalence of these manifestations" at present, 
is owing, undoubtedly, to the approaching advent of the 
new restitntive digree of descending Life whereby the cor- 
poreal organism is becoming imperceptibly subtilized and 
more sensitive to psychic impressions. 

When describing the nature of vortical motions and 
force, exemplifying it by reference to a whirlwind which 
springs suddenly into existence on a liot, dusty plain, it wa» 
Bbewn that whatever the aggregate force of such revolv- 
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ing motion of the air, there is really no new force import- 
ed from without or developed in any manner which did not 
previouly, though occultly, exist. The force manifested in 
the rotating dusty whirlwind, as well as in the wide -sweeping 
terrific cyclone, is but a diflferent manifestation of the one 
inherent force, existing as really when even not a breath*of 
air is stirring. In this case, the force or motion is confined 
within the air globule, and limited to its axial rotation ; but 
it is the very same motive force, though in another ^rm, 
which urges the globule into the vortical movement in 
common with the surrounding body of air. There are 
auras or subtle elements circulating through and pervading 
all known substances, and such elements are all subject to 
laws corresponding to those now indicated which regulate 
the movements of the air. We see that the setherial element 
pervades substances which are transparent ; that the mag- 
netic element pervades those which are permeable to electri- 
city ; and that the active solar element pervades substances 
permeable to heat ; consequentl3% we may well suppose that 
such a porous substance as the wood of a table must bo 
pervaded by these same elements. Animal heat consists in 
the vortical motious of the solar element, and we know that 
contact with any substance is sufficient to communicate 
those motions to like elementary particles resident there- 
in. Now, considering what latent motive forces of this 
sort must be resident elementally within the porous sub- 
stance of a wooden table, we can easily imagine what 
an amount of force might be developed throughout its 
substance if the axial motions were to become trans- 
formed into a general vortical sweep, corresponding to 
the transformation of the impalpable axial motion in 
the still atmosphere into tho sweeping violence of the cy- 
clonic vortex. The human “ circle*^ formed around any 
article — a table for instance — would tend to transform the 
latent activities into a general sweep of the element, as 
above explained. As with the air, so with all these subtler 
elements ; they readily fall into the vortical motion, provid- 
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ed that there be the usual stimulation and nucleal initiation 
of such a motion. The united wiir^ of the circle furnishes 
the necessary stimulation to start the vortex within the 
substance to which both the mental attention and conduc- 
tive hands are directed. With the subtle elements about a 
0 

circle of people also thus by communication excited into 
vortical and abnormal motions, and rapport with the world 
of aeriform ghosts through mediumistic organisms establish- 
ed, there is nothing, wo may reasonably conclude, occurs at 
the seances in the way of true spiritualistic^ manifestations 
which may not, in the manner indicated, bo explained by 
laws, occult it may be to the ordinary role of science, bub 
which are still strictly natural. Even the power of levita- 
tion, as sometimes developed so mysteriously, would 
present nothing very extraordinary if the fact could bo 
recognized that the muscular energy which can produce 
that power at will is resolvable into that dissemination of 
impalpable seminal forms which results from compression 
of elementary forces. The will to act is tantamount, in its 
digrec, to that mechanical exercise of compression by which 
the necessary seminal forms of power are drawn forth. 

It was before explained, that all forms, organic and 
inorganic, as wo term them, are constructed, that is, are 
outbuilt, upon ono and the same architypal pattern ; that 
consequently ; vast possibilities of development indwell in 
every form, molecular, and aggregatively molecular, us 
quiescent rudiments ; and that the evolution of these rudi- 
mentary germs into active faculties and efficient members 
depends upon relative position in some more general aggre- 
gation of life-forms — upon the vital requirements, not only 
of their own particular form, but of other forms also, ex- 
terior to, and dependent upon it. This is as much as say- 
ing, that every interior oi'gan is just what its exterior de- 
pendent fellow-organs require it to be in order to supply 
their wants. Thus, the higher are constituted to minister 
to, or serve, the lower. “ The elder shall serve the younger/^ 
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I am among you as one that serves.'^ Keeping these 
facts in mind, we can deductively enlarge upon them and 
see how forms actuated by animal life may develope, in res- 
pect of limb-like extensions, as well as of delicacy or perfec- 
tion of action, by the stimulated use which external want, 
and its consequent efforts toward gratification, calls forth. 
The voluntary movement of any muscle is, consequently, the 
concatenated extension of ' the principle or movement of 
compression noticeable in the pulse which indicates, by its 
rapidit}^, the exact measure of tho demand for, or exaction 
of, vital force. The action of light upon vegetation causes 
an excitation corresponding to that attending muscular 
action, and a consequent compressive drawing forth of vital 
energy towards the parts more directly affected — that is to 
say, the development of the life of the vegetable is necessa_ 
rily towards the stimulative light. Thought is action resem. 
bling that which is muscular, and by which the brain draws 
forth or extracts from its deep sources the germinal forms 
or ideal im ages which is at once both its motive force and 
the nuclei of the realized forms it is in search of. Tho di. 
rection of the mind towards sexual gratification, whereby the 
organs aro roused to activity, is also a mode of compressive 
action drawing forth in this particular direction supplies of 
vital vigour. All external effort is power directed, essen- 
tially, to the assumptional subjugation of its object. Mus. 
cular effort is really the gathering and framing around the 
actor a sphere of material good or wealth ; his life, or cx’ 
pended substance, being the outlay or seed, and the wealth, 
that which such seminations have accreted. Mental effort is 
an exploration or sowing of mental, and therefore essential, 
visual tear-seed upon the phases and forms of surrounding 
Nature admitted into the chambers of the eye, and which 
will accrete and return home laden with abstracted images 
of those phenomenal aspects, constructed from the cerebral 
substance of elemental light. It is by the transference of 
this figure, though the action is the same in kind, that a man 
is said to know a woman when ho has disseminated his 
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positive germ-forms upon her. These germ-forms are re- 
presented in the Bible as spies sent forth to ‘^know^^ or 
search out the feminine land. Joshua is Jesus, and the spies 
\?hich Rahnb the harlot receives in faith are seminations of 
that divine Life by which the Captain of Salvation will win 
hil triumphs over refractory Humanity* That excessive, 
stimulated action in any one direction of the three mention- 
ed — muscular, mental, and sexual — deflects vitality or 
vigour from the other two, is proof that the one life- 
fount supplies the three. If muscular exertion constant- 
ly absorbs the far greater part of the available vitality, as 
in the case of uneducated or unintellectual labourers, the 
brain must necessarily suffer a sorb of asphyxia ; and, on 
the other side, undue mental exercise can be carried on for 
any length of time only to the proportionate loss of the sen- 
sational, reproductive, and muscular faculties. Our appre- 
hensions regarding tho working of organic Nature must 
remain defective until we can recognize, that muscular exer- 
tion, mental exertion, and sexual seminations, are but so 
many varied forms, in their digrees, of distributing outwardly, 
as excreted germ-life or offspring, tho one subtle breath 
{z=ihearedy 6ttiV7t)-essonce; or substantive corporeal force. 
But that working of Nature will still appear to be a riddle 
if we should consider the outer passive and compressive 
forms of things as acting from any sort of independent im- 
pulse. They are actuated by the ‘involuntary” principle, a 
real, sentient, perceptive ivill, whose deep springs constitute 
planes which lie far above the corporeal life-forms that by 
compression are projected outwards. Hence, the motive 
force, or formative power, which is the immediate instrument 
of particular organic developments, is really but the means 
subordinate to the inmost emotional faculties — the Primum 
Mobile of the body, the cause and common primal will of 
all corporeal action whatever. 

This subject of development — ^whioh consists in an indi- 
rect calling into play, by what may be termed, the external 
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of liigli interior powers, a will greatly under the control- 
ling influence though of external circumstances— should be 
of intense interest from every possible point of view ; but it 
is with reference leather to modes of thought and feeling, or 
sentiment, that it is hero brought forward. Men have strain- 
ed their wits in conjecturing what language a human beiag 
reared in a state of isolation would speak ; but they might 
perhaps more profitably have speculated as to what branch 
of religions sectarianism a sane cultivated mind would con- 
furm to, if isolated from the atmosphere of creeds, and so 
left entirely to the teaching of his Bible ; or rather say, if 
left to the ideal forms which the Bible furnishes. Because 
the operations of the mind are subtle, and therefore 'above 
the cognizance of the senses, we arc apt to conclude that the 
cause, means, and results of those operations are unsubstan- 
tial, fugitive — mere moon-shine. But to think so is a great 
mistake. Exuberant energy must go forth as substantial 
operative entities, in one direction or another— either to 
accrete to the body as muscular form, and really form the 
instrumental extension towards obtaining more exterior or 
remote material wealth ; or, to accrete feminine substance in 
the shape of offspring, palpable to sense, or otherwise, as 
the case may be ; or to accrete fiitty animal substance from 
overcharges of food in tho stomach ; or lastly, to accrete Icn^ 
owledge, Za/i-der, ken or hone, the passive and outer intellec- 
tual-feminine principle of the frontal brain. For tho same 
word, hen ovkoiie^ queen, woman, serves to denote tho sexual- 
mental action in the dual brain itself ; or, the action of the 
male organism upon the female. The eye is the organ of this 
sub-digree of tho intellect and the field in which images or 
mementos of the' outer world are formed in the substances of 
tho ‘‘understanding,^^ something after the apparent manner 
that tho elemental substance of light conforms itself, in its 
minute particles, to represent surrounding objects, or to leave 
their impress, in the photograph. Remembrance, or memoiy, 
is the result of the action of the interior visual faculties of 
the mental eye-plane in their aptitude to take up and model 

29 
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in tlieir own substance tho exterior forms of nature, either 
directly from sight, or indirectly through pro-existing me- 
mentos coupled with verbal representations. All objects 
that light may cast reflection of upon the eye are of course 
not taken up ; just as the essences of masticated food would 
n6t be taken up by the palate in the absence of desire and 
its consequent salivary excretory seminations. There must 
be desire for knowledge, the desire of seeing or realizing, 
to meet somo real or imaginary want ; and then, when tho 
object of desire is before the eye, tho positive principle of 
tho mind goes forth as seminations to become involved in 
bodily conformations of substance drawn or condensed from 
the element of light. The result of this process is learning, 
a stored memory>and under certain conditions, a fertile ima- 
gination ; all which resolve themselves into a possession of tho 
phenomenal forms of things, with more or less ability to 
classifyor generalize thorn under distinctive qualitative heads. 
This storing of the memory with mental form — forms of 
material objects *, forms of motion or action ; and forms 
of abstractions, as embodied in, or realized by means of 
those received from sensible objects and their associated 
contingencies— constitute tho highest mental exercises that 
the greater part of the human race is capable of. 

We may call this, thought — this storing of the outer 
mind with fact- forms or phenomena, which term means, tho 
appearances of things — bub it is thought of a very superfi- 
cial kind. Every act of thought, superficial or deep, as 
wo usually understand the word, implies a comparison or 
judgment ; a comparison of the ideal forms which are 
already possessed with those which are presented to the 
senses for acceptance. Every form thus presented is 
measured by a recognized standard of utility or adaptation 
to meet current wants. It is these felt wants which con- 
stitute tho inferior emotional or actuating principle of all 
thought. Where absolute satisfaction or content exists 
there can bo no thought. In such a state there may be 
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perceptioDs of beauty, tliat is, of the perfect subservience 
of subordinates to superiors, and of the fitness of each ob- 
ject or circumstance iu its relation to every other, but not 
thought or comparisons respecting the best mode of over- 
coming difficulties, that is, of obtaining a desirablo but dis- 
tant end. God does not think ; He wills, and tho act; is 
accomplished. The formative principles in Nature are 
His natural hands, which Omniscience and Oinnipotcnce’put 
forth and control. So with those who ore God like ; for 
they are as organs through which tho divine attributes exer- 
cise themselves. What has been explained of the nature of 
thought is tantamount to saying that its object is to win 
something — a labouring, a sowing of seed, in order that 
harvest may follow. Thought is commensurate with energy 
of character, and this energy is a subjugative, an adminis- 
trative disposition. The earth-loving mind is energetic, 
positive, thoughtful ; the aspiring godly mind on the 
other hand, is comparatively quiescent, subjective, and 
contemplative. Thought and ambition are synonymous. 
The more thoughtfulness the greater the remove from the 
heavenly state and its rest ; because, as a phase of positive 
life, this thoughtfulness is a condition in which tho psychic 
personality is most active in rooting itself more and more 
in, and identifying itself with material outer nature. To 
say that a man thinks is to say that he takes an interest in 
something, and in his present condition? that interest necoa- 
sarily partakes more or less— we are afraid to say how very 
much — of self-aggrandizement, of care for ‘^number one*\ 
Hence, intellectuality is thoughtfulness or circumspection, 
which is a form of selfishness ; and this, when actuated, leads 
to weighting the psychic nature with all that is degrading, 
as well as to a consequent forsaking of all that is elevating 
and ennobling. On the other hand, fraternal feelings, 
kindness, liberality of spirit, and content, tend to flourish 
in subjective, reposeful, unthinking natures. There is a 
real basis in human nature for the genuine self-abnegativo 
monastic life which the hard Teuton of tho present can 
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neifeher sympathize with or appreciate. Quietude, or re- 
tirement from the bustling world •, abstinence from sexual 
commerce, or rather, an indrawing of all the positive and 
fecundating faculties ; and the bringing the animal nature 
into subjection to the spirit, are all in strict keeping with 
man^s aspirations when, ethnically or individually, he has 
run his hurly-burly course and become exhausted with the 
effort. To exemplify : — Where, successively, has the old 
positivity, the colonizing, commercial and literary spirit 
departed to, of Persia, Phoonicia, Greece, Venice, Spain, 
Holland ? The wave of empire rolled on; Britain succeeded 
them. Is the monic end at length reached ? 

Thought, therefore, pertaining as it does to the prono 
intellect loo, is radically opposed to the religious feelings, 
as dogmatic opinion is opposed to earnest piety, and a 
stickling for orthodoxy, to charitable regard. In tho 
exorcise of the mere natural intellect, the desires which sti- 
mulate this exercise are iu this way seeking gratification- 
seeking something which they desire as gain ; and as it is not 
the province of tho mind to appropriate tho very material 
things themselves, it operates consistently when it appro- 
priates their forms. These it values and treasures, just as the 
other organs of sense have each their peculiar modo of appro- 
priating objects of desire. The organ of the inferior intellect, 
as before explained, is tho eye, through the action of which, 
the uetherial element, as forms of substantive light, is taken 
up into chambers whero tho desire which procured its ad- 
mittance sheds its little vorticlos of germs which serve as 
nuclei to the elemental forms or images which the mind 
seeks. Tho mental-visual organs have prehensile mani- 
pulating members, arms and hands of their kind, as well as 
the body. As tho bodily hands manipulate substance of a 
tangible digree to them, so with the prehensile and forma- 
tive organs of the brain. Tho minutest insect's eye is as 
perfect in its action and organism for grasping material 
and moulding forms of its objects of desire as that of the 
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elephant Popular scicnco lags and fails at tlio limit of tlio 
roalm of sense, because it has grasped no archaic standard of 
organization or creative action whereby insensible and iufini- 
tessimal conformations and motions may be clearly appre- 
hended through such as aro evident and palpable. Tho eye, 
in its subtler mental digrecs, builds a loved home for itself’au 
infiuitessimal world in fact, just as tho sexual faculties out- 
build their human-structured house, or, as the hands gather 
a store of material wealth to form tho cozy, embayed retreat 
which animal nature delights in. Lesser things are govern- 
ed by the same laws as larger ; and when this is actually 
perceiv^cd to bo so, and tho nature of these laws clearly ap- 
prehended, we need no microscopic investigation to bo able 
to realize the modus opeiandl of even the minutest invisible 
organisms provided we know their correspondential use or' 
relations in the general economy. 

If the natural mind appropriates only natural image - 
forms, and of those, just which it desires and no more, it is 
easily perceived that the imagined forms or mental realiza- 
tions of those unseen things which are supposedly drawn 
from Sacred Writ aro really naturally acquired and familiar 
images transferred and made to do duty in what is altogether 
a strange and foreign sphere to tliem. There is no perver- 
sion of uses here, for all is legitimate so far as adopting 
outward images for the purpose of mentally embodying 
and realizing immaterial ideas, even those of supposedly 
spiritual or divine circumstances ; but it is in the gratifi- 
cation of the desires as to what ideas shall, and what shall 
not be furnished with a concrete image form in the 
substance of the intellect that the wrong to Scripture is done. 

He that runs, may read’^ the Unseen in that which 
is evident ; bub the Wish is father of what is produced ; and 
this at length becomes as substantialized in the body of 
the intellect — a petrified or ossified image-world, in the 
end — as the bones in the corporeal organism. In this 
self-made, interior, image-world the person lives ; the more 
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thoughtful live most in it; the unthouglitful, less, and 
more on the sensual surface. But all of us in our digrec, 
are alike liable, as surely as that we possess a natural active 
intellect. This forming of a delusive world in the mind, and 
then living in the structure as though it were a reality, is^ 
what the Bible characterizes as being given over to 
delusion “ to believe a lie/^ There is a something awful 
in the thought how effectually the mind, under the control 
of the carnal selfish will, can gradually obscure itself as 
with an Egyptian darkness. The madnesses evidenced in 
cases of extreme avarice, ambition, and sensualities, which 
can be seen growing and strengthening wifch the years of 
votaries, are to bo attributed to the mental creative pro- 
cesses described. But it is still more awful and dreadful 
to trace the effects of these processes in direct connection 
with the religious life and interusis of man. Here it is 
possible for such an institntiun as the terrible Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages to become in the eyes of its chief insti- 
gators a seat of righteous judgment whoso decrees, pleas- 
ing to God, they would feel in duty bound to sustain. 
Here men can encase themselves in their own concrete 
imaginings until their honest estimation of God is that 
He is altogether such a one as thcmselvos.^^ Here, too, 
under the effects described, the electionist may come to 
verily believe that himself has been particularly chosen to 
elevation, and that vast millions of other men, women, and 
infant children, have been hopelessly doomed to unending 
torments. It is also from this selfish cherishing of choice, 
exclusive ideas, that the mental vision of the sectary in 
all ecclesiastical establishments, East and West, becomes so 
narrowed as to lead him to complacently congratulate him- 
self that he is ** not as other men are.^^ Fathers build up 
this fantastic mental world of conceits in their own indi- 
vidual organisms, and then as surely transmit the confor- 
mations in their excreted progeny. Thus races and nations 
come to mentallly see through a common medium — inherit 
into characteristic qualities that are self-propagative. The 
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more intellectual, so mucli the more thouglitful^ tlio nioro 
mentally creative, and tlie more self-delusive respecting 
Eternal Verities and Nature’s relations towards them. Let 
God be witness of the truth of the picture hero presented — 
not excluding ourselves from among the ostracized — to the 
effect that, while the religious or penitential feeling of all 
peoples are alike of the one and true typo, their creed- 
opinions transgress from the Reality in proportion as intel- 
lectuality preponderates in the national or individual ggnius. 
For instance, the Latin races being more instinctive and 
less thoughtful than others we shall mention, are conse- 
quently, less imaginatively creative, have less individuality 
and sellisli ambition, more sociability and gregariousness 
and thence find the realization of their scanty ideals in the 
amenities or superficialities of social life. And so on, in the 
ascending scale, towards the races in whom the virtuous im- 
pulses are paramount, and sharp scheming greed has not yet 
taken root. But the intellectual Briton, for instance, is neces- 
sarily the reverse of this. Ho has a world of his own — a fan- 
tastic one, indeed, but not therefore the less real to himself — 
into which he retires, alone, for solace. This enables him to 
be secretive above all other races. Wliou ho comes abroad 
into the common every-day world from liis ideal one, he steps 
forth into a comparatively strange cold reality. There is quite 
enough in this to make one of his temperament sombre 
and morose. When we look below the surface we perceive 
that his vaunted homeliness and scolusiveness spring, in- 
deed, from his strong individuality and self-dependence, but 
they are not the less forms af his narrowed sympathies and 
sociality, which tend thus to illiberal isolation. Thus wo 
see, — the races which are less intellectual, less dogmatically 
opinionated, are the more kindly aud social, the easier 
weaned from earthly things, the easier satisfied with their 
earthly lot, more cordially devoted to religious duty, and 
hence, of more joyous disposition ; while the thoughtful, 
whatever they may bo in the secret recesses of their cons- 
ciousness, are necessarily dissatisfied with their outer cir- 
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cumstancGS because tliey so ill accord witli tlioir ideal 
imaginitigg and expectations. The intellectual man is 
born to bo tlie greater man, but before he can really attain 
to that condition, a terrible penalty lias to be exacted from 
liiin as the price of it. The above will servo as a sketch of 
‘‘ mental and moral science'^ contcm2)lated from a mythic 
point of view. 

We may now see, from the above, why the intellectual 
scientist and the intellectual religionist arc alike narrow and 
illiberal towards doctrines, convictions, or opinions 'whicli 
are apparently opposed or discordant to their own ; that is, 
because their private, concreted, solid! lied thoughts consti- 
tute the medium-elect through which now propositions can 
alone be viewed. We Cfill this attachment to old trains of 
ideas, prejudice, but really, those whose minds are iiimeshcd 
in such bonds are lielpless as to the power to free theniseh 
ves of them. If a new age with its light should break in 
upon tbc world at largo, it necessarily results, that the very 
outcast publicans and barlots^^ are found more receptive 
to its beams than those whose thoughts have been long ac- 
customed to run in the constituted and orthodox dogmatic 
grooves. To propose counter opinions to such, is to attempt 
to violate the sanctities of their existence. The condition 
is, to say the least, pitiable, in that the most able, according 
to the usual, and wo may sa}^ true estimation, are the most 
incompetent to reconcile themselves to any mentally new 
order of things. We are infected with the plague, in some one 
or other of its forms, exactl}^ in proportion to our claims to 
bo considered thoughtful intelligent men — old style. The piti- 
ableness of the case consists in this — that the natural intel- 
lect, above all things, with the fruit of its painful labours, 
must die and be, as to identit}’’, as though it had never bpen. 
For this transmitted organic mental conformation is a 
system of hereditary Sin ; this is Pharisaic conservatism ; 
not some abstract doctrine, misty, which a rising sun may at 
ouec dissipate, but solid outbuilt human substance that will 
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offer desperate resistance, and consequently, that must inevi- 
tably bo shattered and ^‘laid low, oven to the diist/^ What 
is here said, is in many respects applicable tosomo of the more 
intellectual races , of India. They ethnically constitute the 
intellectual branch, of which the Bouddhist zone to the 
eastward contitutes the subjective emotional. To apply lihe 
term Aryan to any natural division of .the human race, is 
equivalent to calling the Jewish nation the holy people’^ : 
for, Aryavarttoi is synonymous with Fimyahhumi, meaning, 
the righteous or sanctified state (or region). Closely con- 
nected with this subject of mental fabrications is that of 
personal iudeutity ; that is to say, the means which the 
spiritual nature of man possesses, or will retain, of identi- 
fying itself hereafter with former earthly experiences ; but 
we must omit the examination of it at present. A few 
words are perhaps here due to the modern movement of 
Ritualism. Where it is the result of honest convictions it 
should be respected. It is, in such cases, not necessarily as- 
sociated with the Romish Church farther than that both 
are expressions of religious feelings rather than of dogmatic 
opinions. It is true that, in the eyes of dry practical Britons, 
these expressions often assume grotesque forms ; but let 
the objector explain what forms shall better represent such 
feelings than those which the Jewish Ritualism of the 
Bible, or Christiau Archmology, furnishes. Tlio standard of 
religious propriety which tho acute critical man recognizes 
is utterly inapplicable to tho case of tho sincere Ritualist, 
and it is narrow and ungenerous to propose such a test. The 
one worshiper, in his sphere, is equally deserving of our res- 
pect with tli& other, though, of one, that sphere happens to 
coincide more with that of tho ''sunny south/^ and of the 
other, with that of Britaiu, 

The nature of emotional instinct has been described, 
as also that of naturally developed intellectuality. We 
have taken the higher and more pronounced phases of each 
of these mental conditions as )>est adapted to exemplify 
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such types of human character. The vast masses of huma 
nity aro certainly not intellectually developed, neither do 
they manifest anything like decided impressibility to high 
emotional or mythic impulse. While the very few, even among 
the higher or intellectual races, cacuclaim to be either thinkers 
or true idealistic visionaries, the very many throughout tho 
world are distinguishable as being, indeed, above the saga- 
cious animal in the mental scale, but that is the most that can 
be said of them. Now the questions force themselves upon 
us — Is what we see around us the normal status of man as 
to his aggregate mentality ? Has he to win and appropriate 
wisdom or intelligence b}" his own toilful struggles, as be 
wins bread from the stubborn soil, before he can be wise or 
intelligent ? Or, is be, merely for the present, in an imma- 
ture state, waiting for the evolution of some expected change 
which shall let in light aud activity upon his dormant facul- 
ties hitherto so beuiglited and benumbed, and which shall 
enable him to rise from what proves a temporarily abnormal 
and degraded state ? If this last— then are the mental facul- 
ties so constituted that, under the change alluded to, they 
can fulfil their highest use without such laborious training 
as is now supposed necossary to that end ? “ The light of the 
body is the eye, therefore, if the eye bo darkened, how great 
is that darkness Here we have in a sentence a perfect 
explication of the cause of man^s mental inaptitude and per- 
verted tendencies. The lieat or sun of the body is the inmost 
emotional brain, as often stated ; and the light or sky of the 
body, that highest plane which could possibly become per- 
verted from its use aud darkened, is the inmost intellectual 
brain, called in myth, the eye, that is, the eyo-plano of the 
bodily organization. With the sky of tho natural mind thus 
darkened, and growing darker and darker, more and more 
impervious to the light of the firmament as the ages have 
rolled on, it is useless, even under present ameliorations, to 
speak of any, tho smallest section of humanity, as being 
enlightened in the true mythic-solar sense Religion, as ex- 
plained, has hitherto been impulse ; the blinder aud more 
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benighted that impulse, the more deep and genuine the 
inspiration. On the other hand, dogmatism has been 
Pharisaism, against which, as being the essence of world- 
liness, Scripture has especially directed its denunciations. 
For what is the “hypocrito^^ of the Bible ? The Greek word 
is tij)o Jcntes=:upa-critiCi=::U2m-lc€ireiis, a gatherer of wpol: 
a shearer. There is nothing here of the vulgar idea attached 
to the word. The mythic sense is that of bringing higher 
things down to our own self-creations as to a test. Keal 
judgment, as we have seen, is the bringinglower tbingS to a 
superior test, but this is the reverse — bringing things of 
purity and light down for trial to the creations of tho dar- 
kened intellect. The Pharisees judge the Redeemer by a 
standard which their own degraded mind sets up. In as 
much as any man has been a thinker, to that extent he has 
boon a “ hypocrite, in the mythic sense. Scripture does 
not concentrate its threats upon the small section of a mere 
tribe ; it views humanity, and then adjudges its vast ag- 
gregated masses. Woe to the intellectual, mentally-creativo 
man! Create =zchcimoj means to gather materials and so 
conform them to tho handj as to a mucleal, positive, con- 
structive, yet extended or ulti mated power. In this sense, 
the intellecc with tho eye constitute a positive constructive 
power. Keiro, to sheer — a very coinmou figure of speech in 
the Bible, means to appropriate or seduce and morally draw 
down tho outmost planes of ilio organic series which ai'e 
above. When tho ‘‘ precious things,” the first fruits’^ aro 
gathered up, they are as spiritual lambs to which the wool-, 
or outer nature, can hardly yet be assimilated or made to 
retain its ordinary adhesion ; it is consequently permitted to 
fall or be shorn oflf; and it is this which tho lower planes 
eagerly seize, subjugate, proselytize,^^ and for a time appro- 
priate as a means of heart*warmth, till it proves a Nessus- 
robe to them. All natural thonght is over aiming and striving 
to bring down superior things to its own moral level — to 
its own self-constituted bar. This tendency will be power- 
fully developed and practically applied with vast results in 
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tlie moral oscillafcioiis wbicli splieral life will neoessaril/ 
evolve during the revolutionary life or. death stuggles bet- 
ween superior and inferior natures in tho Renaissance. 
Did our prescribed limits allow it, we might here proceed 
to xdosoriho fully how the cows’’ recovered by Indra cor- 
re^ond to the cow Surabhi which rises at the churning of 
tho ocean ; how the developed seducing power alluded to is 
that of tho Dairya Iliranyakasipu, and the holy seed held 
in bonds is Pralada, of Purauic story f how this subjugativo 
power of intellectual evil is that otherwise represented under 
the figure of submergence by tho OcQ[in; how this lifting up 
of the proud greedy waves against ** high places’’ is tho samo 
as that compression” which draws down the Deluge of 
deathful Life; how this outburst of destructive overwhelm- 
ing Life constitutes the divine armies which go forth 
from heaven to pursue tho marauders and recover their 
basely appropriated spoils ; and how that s}X)il is the living 
human book scaled, bound, or held down in pos session, by 
seven seals or vital attachments between it self and its 
captors; but those limits forbid our doing so now. Book is 
hackf beetchi hasOf hoiighj the outer or most extended part 
of the trunk, a roll, volume, or encompassing zone ; that 
which first succumbs to adverse influences. Tho man Moses 
was given to see the back-parts of Jehovah, that is, thelogible 
‘‘ Word made flesh” and revealed on inferior planes. Wo 
have to somo extent explained this subject when treat- 
ing of tho Devadasis. When we read about the Book” 
to bo recovered, and the severing of the seals or bonds by 
which it is hold down— does it occur, that this seven sealed 
Book, this submerged Veda, is a man’s feminine soul which 
is to be “ this night required” of him ? There is nothing to 
wonder at in Tharoah’s being loath to let Israel go” ; for 
Israel is that part of the organism of the pivotal man, that 
part of tho organism of the orb’s humanity, which, in tho 
Great Restitution, will have become responsive to the divine 
appeal. Israel, as to its outer life, is Pharaoh’s soul, and 
what will a man not give in exchange to bo allowed to re* 
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taia possession of liis soul ? As Satan saj's, skin upon 
skiu/^ plane linked to plane, all that a man hath will be 
give for his j^si/chL Wo have brought forward the Gi% 
word Iceiro, to shear, as allied to cheiraOf to manipulate or 
create. When the sun^s ardour become^s oppressive in the 
desert state, the human sheep will cast its flccco — the ** Qjir- 
case which falls iu the wilderness” — and which thus by falling 
off, ‘‘ in their hearts turn back again into Egypt, and be- 
become one again with its people. Egypt is hero the 
shearer; and yet, iu reality, it is the new descending spHug- 
timo vitality from within which causes the (to be) despoiled 
form to cast, serpen t-like, the outer shell — the healthy spirit to 
cast off, us before described, either humours, or the diseased 
body itself. How will the reader apprehend all the involved 
meanings of myth — those particularly explained, and those 
left to bo inferred by him from the bare principles stated ? 
The steadfast Israel of the spirit, are the sheep shorn ; the 
back-sliding pianos, ore the fleece. Now, in the succession 
of concentric or spirally arranged planes, the fleece of the 
sheep -planes constitute the soul of the Egypt planes ; for 
soul moans a two-fold form, consisting of S, the sown seed 
from above, and L, the accreted piano from below, assumed 
but not permanently assimilated to S. The finnl L iu Israel 
iadicates the same as the L in soul, shell, child, seal, shoal : 
the plane that vacillates and ‘‘ in the time of temptation”, 
on the influx of higher vitality, falls away. Wo explained 
before how even the plane that falls away, carries, like rain, 
the electric germs of high vitality in its womb to bo u woe’^ 
or preserved link of communication between the ascended^ 
and quickened first fruits’^ and the comparatively inert 
planes below yet to be raised in their several orders. Here, 
is myth for our assertion, — ‘^Gently, gently, thunder showers, 
TJo not hurt the little flowers : I know that ye bring health 
to many. But why should ye bring death to any ? Must 
God’s judgments come just so, As a sweeping overthrow'^ ? 
This falling off of the serpent- skin, is Satan, as lightning 
falling from heaven”. This plane (or planes) thus fallen 
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off shod «od, «.d c«Ti« d«lh to Ih. pl..e, 

yel farther below ; for, posaesaing a posiaro digree of Ufa in 

respect to them it subjects and so conforms or creates them 
as embodiments to that shed plane. The spoiler becomes at 
length the spoil of the shed plane, of the fleece, the Nessus- 
robe. This fleecing of the sheep is but another figure for tlio 
drawing forth of Life upon lower planes by compression; and 
its thence becoming the cause of overwhelming judgments, 
The^ labour or disseminations of life which Egypt exacts 
from Israel is the secret sowing of seed which eventually 
germinate and ripen as the plagae.s'^ The bricks which 
the people of Israel work upon are the human substance of 
Egypt concreted as habitations around the holy seed'* 
sown in the human Nile-mud. 


Whether these subjects and the style of treating them 
will interest many or few readers, just yet, we have no means 
of judging; we undertook to expound and exemplify the 
principles upon which all scriptural or mythic language and 
literature are constructed; and having, as we believe, so far 
done it as circumstances permit, we leave the result to the 
changeful future. We set out, and ‘‘ went to press’^ with 
the design of issuing a small cheap pamphlet, chiefly for 
native readers ; but the work has grown and altered so, 
meanwhile, that now, more than three-quarters of it will 
have been written while being printed ; and the subject- 
matter have become, as we fear, a hard nut’^ for the best 
trained intellect. Before its commencement, we made more 
than one attempt to plan a work which should in some 
systematic order embrace most of the subjects we have 
written upon, but those attempts failed. At last, we deter- 
mined to strike out without any pre-arranged course, just 
as one might make a plunging dive with his eyes shut — 
dealing with our ideas as they might tumble forth. We have 
become, during our labours, deeper and deeper enamoured 
of, or captivated bj^ the grandeur of those ideas ; but, than 
the results of our endeavours to worthily, clearly, and simply 
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exliibit them, few things are so mortifying to our feelings. 
Job's wish, that his enemy had written a book, trite as it 
is, we fear fs not half apprehended, at least, by those who 
have never put their hand to perform the like. Book, 
means hack, or that which is exposed— the bone of conten- 
tion," as we have explained. I gave my hack to the smi- 
ters." — Hence, to write a book, the book of one's most sacred 
and treasured thoughts, is to expose the personality at its 
weakest and unguarded points. Job, in this*imprecation of his, 
cherished a sufficiently cruel wish, doubtless. And surely, it 
must always be some enemy that instigates a man, especially 
a man of reserve, and fond of retirement, to come forth and 
by such an exposure of himself, run all risks of being thus 
smitten — dismembered, or even disemboweled, as we may 
say, according to the animus of those who chose so in rear 
to attack him. 

The institution of the wake, ov watch (A.S, a 

community on watch, a border look-out) over the dead is 
mythically based upon the tendency of the self sufficient 
mind to seduce higher things, to draw away tho fixed 
stars” of heaven from their allegiance. The corpse repre- 
sents that which has fallen away a prey to evil ; for as poison 
in the extremities will mount to, and affect tho supeiior 
members of tho body, so evil scales heaven, in its upward 
effects, from its presence in the lower members of a social 
organization. The watchers are those yet remaining stead- 
fast, mourning over their lapsed captivated associate, yet 
with camp-fires alight, observant of the insidious advances 
of the foe. Their confederate has not merely fallen way 
from moral life to moral death, but in thus uniting with the 
enemy he furnishes a way, a bridge, by which access may 
be gained into the very midst of the beleagured camp. 
Therefore the brethren watch their late companion. Such 
is tho warfare, offensive, and defensive, waged between tho 
old natural forces of man which resist and the descending 
Life which thus invades, in the Restitution, the provinces of 
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Evil ! Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night/^ Alas ! wo feel what reflections wo are 
casting upon our kind ; but whether they perceive and feel 
it or not, necessity is laid upon us to state the fact. Well we 
know — deeply know, from our own personal experiences, how 
horrible is the state of things — worse with the wise and clever 
than with the simple — and how helpless are we all, not merely 
in respect of changing our moral constitutions, but of even 
making one hair white or black. The slow and gradual in- 
crease of activity in the mental faculties, more especially 
perceptible in tho intellectual West since the Middle Ages, 
has shewn that light and its immediate source must bo 
approaching, but tho medium, so dense and refractory, 
which its rays have to disperse or render subservient as its 
vehicle of transmission, can scarcely be said to have suffered 
any outwardly perceptible change as yet. Mere intellectual 
activity, and spirit rapping,” are as yet about the sum of 
the manifest phenomena clearly purporting some substantial 
changes which the Race, in its deeper life, is the subject of. 
There are also being manifested, privately or individually, 
and connected as a consequence with these now mentioned, 
certain more ultimated forms of mythic, improvisation than 
obtained in former times ; but they are still mythic as in 
contrast to natural, and can hardly be reckoned as iriflnonces 
pertaining to tho masses. 

The figure of the actions of the elements is very com- 
mon in Scripture and ordinary myth ; but let ns be careful 
to entertain the true conceptions as to what the elements 
referred to really are. We have above a mythic instance 
of thunder showers'^ being personified and apostrophized. 
It is to be hoped the writer of it will not be reckoned a 
worshiper of the eIements'^ as is the fashion with some 
Western commentators to reckon tlioso who wrote tho 
Veda. To express spiritual realties, it is indispensable that 
the figures of natural realities be used. At evening time 
thei« shall be light,’^ AVhile the active work of redemption 
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IS proceeding. in any one of the planes of the intellect, it is 
as though the sun had drawn up more vapour or mental 
material than it and the atmosphere together could sustain. 
There are, in consequence, black bursting clouds, lightnings, 
thunderings, and ^‘an horrible tempest’^ ragingin the regions 
of the often-despairing mind. After several years of this s/^rb 
of work the engaged activities, at the end of their day^s oper- 
ations, seem to withdraw inwards, and to be occupied in 
consolidating and organizing the late reclamations, whila 
the old lower provinces are left in peace, with the evening 
twilight of the concentered heavens shedding their sweet 
gentle influences thi’oughout the whole being. It is then 
that the differences between the searching, thoughtful un- 
rest of the natural intellect and the soft sbeddings of super- 
nal truths clothing themselves spontaneously in Nature’s 
forms, become experimentally intelligible. Then, 

We see Heaven’s glory through an open door ; 

While wave on wave from the eternal shore 
Como laden with perceptions fair and bright.” 

The natural mind, being under the control of the natural 
desires, has no power to adopt forms of truth which militate 
agamst its selfishness. Whatever is supposed to further its 
inicrests — that is to say, whatever it can be induced to take 
an interest in — is readily imaged, conserved, aud made a 
part of its organic structure. When this old structure has 
been demolished, then, and not till then, can the beams of 
the human sun shed their light into the regions whence man 
derives his exterior consciousness and intelligence. Alas, 
what proportion of the human race will be able to retain the 
corporeal form while such a radical change is being wrought 
to completion ? 

H that which is established, or self-sustained. 

This letter is a com pound or duality formed of A and 
I ; A, as positive soul, and I, as conjoined feminine body; 
that is, if what it represents can properly be said to have 
ever been unconjoined. One step more advanced in the pro- 

31 
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oess of assimilation and glorification^ and it can be symbolic 
zed only by A, Eternity. As it is, I is married to A •, and 
the following letter, U, represents their prolification. As 
exemplifying what is here said, let the reader referto the 
history of Abram and Sarai, each of whom had, by divine 
command, an E (H, in the translation) added to their names, 
indicating that the B-planein each had developed, and the 
the union of the two had become so far perfect that they 
constituted a dual positive form for the joint dissemination 
of progeny. In the common translations from the Hebrew 
language, this letter is represented by H ; which is an in- 
terchanging which corresponds to the custom of represent- 
ing the Greek 13, hetat by E-long. But the difference bet- 
ween E and H, or either of these, as aspirates, and S, is not 
great. They are all allied in this way,— A is the origin of 
C, as 0 is also the origin of S ; hence, the same energy or 
aspiration is resident in E, as being a form of A, as in S* 
And H being a compound of K ( = 0) and T, its aspiration 
is derived also from A — the common source of all aspiration, 
positivity and prolific energy. As a form, T bears the same 
relation to the ulbimations of A, as I bears to A itself. The 
sound accorded to this letter in the English language is 
peculiar and remarkable. By some means, the sound which 
is generally attributed to I, has been transferred to this E> 
and the proper sound of this, transferred to I. AI, or E, can 
really have but the sound of ie in lie ; precisely that which 
is in English given to I in its absolute state. The subject 
is deserving of much more attention than it has yet had. 
The effect on the pronounciation of such verbal forms as cari 
din, eon, by the addition of a final e, changing them to care, 
pine, cone, is, so far as we know, unexampled in any other 
language. Language, or verbal utterance, is too intimately 
and vitally associated with man's deeper nature to allow of 
our regarding the apparently inexplicable anomalies of the 
English tongue as the result of unrestraint, or individual 
vagaries, in the literati of bygone times. We should rather 
keep in mind, that the English language occupies a placo 
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fur above all othelrB ia its diffasiveneas, competency, and 
use ; consequently, remembering what has been stated as to 
the nature of language iu general, it would be more consis- 
tent in us to expect that we shall yet be in a position to 
recognize some well regulated principles that have operated 
to mould our tongue, with all its peculiarities, to the form ia 
which we now have it. 

U, V, F, or W trau, a hook ; that which is extended 
to something as an attachment. * 

This letter, for the above are but so many modification! 
of the form and sound of one, stands as the offspring or 
ultimation of A in, or with, 1. For I is the voweUem- 
bodiment of A, as B is the consonantal. The letter we are 
considering derives whatever aspiration it possesses,, by 
virtue of its direct descent from AI = B. That some of its 
forms once possessed, or had attributed to them, a consider- 
able amount of aspiration is evident by the efforts which 
have been made to preserve it ; as, for instance, the affixing 
H, as in the words wheel, whip, and numerous others in the 
Teutonic dialects, to sustain the failing utterance. In like 
manner, and for the same purpose, W has been annexed to 
initial li, as in xvrath, write. In the dual letter 0 ( = AU) 
U occupies the place of a form or body to A, corresponding 
to the office of B ; hence V is interchangeable with B, We 
may consequently consider the Greek PH as a form of F or 
V, intended, supplementally, as in some sort a substitute to 
restore the ancient aspiration. We need not suppose thati 
any letter of the Ancient Greek has fallen out altogether, as 
a certain digamma^^ is by some supposed to have done ; 
the explanations given as to the forcible utterance naturally 
inherited by the vowels, as the souls of the consonants, ai *0 
sufficient to account for the hiatus observable in the poetic 
measures when the requisite “ breathing’^ has almost totally 
been lost. Respecting the constituents of the compound 
letters of the Alphabet — the universal Alphabet — and the 
means of analyzing them, there are certainly some advan- 
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tages derivable from the rules established by Sanscrit Gram- 
marians, which are altogether wanting in the schemes ap- 
plicable to the Western languages. 

The letter U is the seed of A, as father, and of I as 
mother, or transmitter. Before a receptive plane is fully 
competent to transmit higher influences to lower, it must 
bo perfectly assimilated to the positive plane immediately 
above it. It then becomes what the Brahmaic system terms 
a veijicle for the positive one, or deity ; otherwise, the semi- 
nal transforming energy will be more or less expended, 
upon, and absorbed in the process of, transforming the in- 
tended vehicle itself* This process, before dwelt upon also, 
is exemplified in the action of light and heat. A substance 
can transmit the heat and light of the sun, when that sub- 
stance is, what is called, transparent, otlierwise it will absorb 
them both. Wo know what is meant by bleaching, that is, 
he4ux4ng, anything ; the light, in its action in such a case, 
gradually conforms the particles to its own motions, thus, 
so far enabling it to pass on where before it met with ob- 
sbruction. The spiritual processes involved in redemption, 
which the alphabetic symbols are wholly occupied with, 
partake of tlio nature of bleaching. The intellect is subjected 
to the excriiciative action of the divine radiance until it no 
longer ‘‘opposes the ray darting from All father’s glance 
but is, by the transforming power, rendered transparent 
and pervious to that light. This coustitutes the state of 
glonj or ciear-iiess, so commonly referred to in the Bible ; 
a term embodying beautiful ideals, but which, sadly enough, 
is made to occupy a promiuent place in certain vocabularies 
of Western religious cant. The intellect is bleached by the 
action of the Divine Light or Wisdom, the human will 
is transformed by that of the fire of Divine Love ; the 
one inseparably blended with the other. “ I saw as it were 
a sea of glass mingled with fire.’^ This is human essence, 
deified, and, so to speak, unindividualized intellect and will 
in one— the lake” prepared for Satan and his associates; 
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wherein they are to be transformed and assimilated to its 
divine purity. So long as the receptive plane is obstructive 
to the male seminations of energy, they involve themselves 
as nuclei in the substance of that plane, abstracting the 
essential parts most ready to rise as fruitage, or “ first 
fruits/' and which thus gain a standing between the*old 
plane whence they have risen, and the superior father-plane. 
This aggregation, as before shewn, constitutes the ‘‘ Son" • 
the male seminations being as S, the feminine plane jicted 
upon as N ; for N is the ultimation of the feminine series 
under I, as S, is under A. This “ son'-plane which is raised, 
is in process of becoming the vehicle, the essential wedded 
wife, for transmitting their conjoint offspring to yet lower 
planes to renew the abstracting process upon that which 
refused to follow the first fruits" before raised. To bo 
more explicit, it should bo stated that the offspring or pro- 
jected form which comes forth through and from a dual 
form above the letter I in the series, is a “ son of God but 
that which is abstracted from lower planes and gathered as a 
body to that which has come forth from above, constitutes 
a son of man." This, when consolidated to that which 
lifts it, becomes in turn a lifter. “ And I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me" — in meaning, literally, by be- 
ing crucified, I become a cross, to which all men in turn 
must be fastened. ^‘The father'^ of the son of man," is 
man not yet lifted ; namely, that food which Israel the 
son" is to lick up as the ox licketh up the grass. The 
father, or food, of a son of God," is the substance from 
above, the bread of the absolute two-in one Godhead. Such 
is spheral interaction resulting from the alternations of 
comparatively active and passive principles. 

It was described how the refusal to yield to the draw- 
ings of higher planes brings on contention and disruption 
of old attachments and at length open hostility — in fact, 
war on the borders of heaven ; and how the planes that fall 
off constitute the personality of Satan'’. When the woman 
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becomes positively radiant, or clothed with the sun/' 
she is at once prolific ; and being thus positive, the dragon 
or Satan falls away before her influence. When the “ first 
fruits which are redeemed from among men” gain a footing 
permanently on Mount Zion around their germinal nucleus 
the^Lamb, Babylon becomes “ fallen” — fallen off. ‘‘ Now are 
ye the sons of God /' but when these sons shall be united 
perfectly to the father-life they will become the wife or 
vehic^le. In a state of glory there is dual perfection, but 
neither male nor female, in the common sense. Here are 
ever cropping up figures drawn from the relations of sex ; 
and yet after all, we feel it impossible to even obscurely 
convey a proper idea of the vast serial interactions which 
take place sexually in the soul, and are necessarily repeated 
in ultimate nature. Objectionable as these figures are in 
many respects, they must be presented. We might as well 
attempt to describe the labours of the husbandman without 
reference to his seed- sowings, or propagations of his 
flocks and herds, as to describe the works of the Great 
Sower and those of His servants without continual reference 
to the common functional operations of human procreation 
and generation. In the command given to Adam to be fruit- 
ful and multiply his kind, there is implied the grand 
fact, that in human seminations consist the means whereby 
the moral earth is to be rendered absolutely subject to the 
Divine Will. If anything which is stated here be read 
for the mere pleasure of carnal gratification rather than 
to gain a useful insight into what should be regarded as 
the awful and sacred arpana of processional Life, let the 
trifler be responsible for the profanity. We have said that 
sexual interactions are so complicated, that, with all the 
help, if they really are so, of literal symbols, they may, in 
the present state of the human mind, be said to be all but 
inexplicable by any description. We have also said, that 
at a certain stage of the redemptive process, the depraved 
mind, instinctively conscious, in a dim way, of its dying 
condition and approaching dissolatiooi as well as of the 
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direction whence vitality, invigorating or destructive, flows, 
voluntarily goes up and presses the teats of Life— death- 
dealing life, resurrectionary life. Men little divine at times 
what they touch when they touch Womans For what is 
she, as she emerges from man 7 She is, essentially, his 
bone ; that is, she is constituted of that part of his nature 
which is its stay or support, the heavenly base of his 
earthly existence. 0 ! worfian is thus much more the 
minister of heaven to man, than man is such a minister to 
woman ; though, as said, they interact. She is consequent- 
ly, ever more devout too, as a rule, than he. Without a 
spark of fear “we feed our wild-goats on her grassy 
common,” little conscious that in the processions of Life 
which are breaking in upon our sphere, there will often 
be death in the pot”. Did we say that thie infant is a 
source of life to the mother 7 We can reverse the relations 
and pourtray woman^s breast as a fount of Life,— 

“ In mother-milk there is a three-fold life ; 

An angel-essence, like the morning beam 
In clearness, mingles with that tranquil stream. 

The elements that make the souls of doves 
Flow through her being to the infant’s heart.” 

Here the pap is the pap of Life to the little being which is 
to press it. But how does man press and draw forth 
woman's essential life 7 Woman receives seminal life from 
man, but she first imparted its essence to him, and he, in 
turn, having invested it with his natural psychic essence, 
restores it to her. He drew it forth from her by pressing 
(in some manner) her teats of life. Corresponding in position 
with man’s seminal vessels are the paps of woman’s essen- 
tial life. Dependant from the roof, as it were, of her vagi- 
nal or genital structure, there are minute papillw or teats ; 
these, in the claspings of sexual commerce, corresponding 
to the maternal claspings of the infant to the breast, are 
pressed by, and their contents drained into, the minute lips 
which stud the surface of the gland which is, in the act, 
bronght into compressive contact, This is the meaning of 
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the expression in the Bible '‘to have the breasts pressed’’; 
this is the way in which man feeds on woman^s nature — the 
way in which she will yet impregnate him with the seeds of 
mortal disease, of immortal healing. The origin of syphilitic 
diseases is treaceable to causes here indicated — the absorp- 
tioti of the germs of primitive, and thence intenser, life from 
comparative archaic races into the dense Western organism. 
Not only may a strict similarity be admitted between the 
lacteal and genital organs of the female as to their respec- 
tive oflSces, but even the pleasurable sensations which 
arise from their exercise are in their digrees referable to 
the same cause. If the primitive tribes, whose outlet of 
life has been obstructed, experience depressing sadness in 
consequence, the exuberance and dispensing of that life 
must be attended with corresponding exhilaration and 
pleasure. Joy consists in the diffusion of life into waiting 
receptacles — by male and female alike. “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive”. 0 man, 0 woman ; what 
lessons await ye ! 

G zain^ a weapon ; an extension of positive power. 

This is a dual letter composed of 0 and D. It is merely 
the two separate letters united in one form and brought in 
under the vowels last explained ; which arrangement, not 
only preserves the true order but affords also the opportunity 
of presenting the triad of dual ult'imations, of which this 
letter makes the first or causative member. The two pre- 
ceding letters constituted the vowel-triad ; this, and the 
two following, represent the offspring of A and B, in their 
celestial, spiritual and ultimate digrecs, placed in juxtapo- 
sition Thus, G = CD ; H = KT ; % = ST or TS ; each positive- 
negative pair standing under their respective heads, thus— • 
CD under AB, KL( = D) under I, and ST under U (r=E,). 
We feel how poor, abstruse, and unconvincing is the demon- 
stration we are presenting to matter-of-fact-seeking minds 
in all this; but we are nevertheless prepared to stand or fall 
by the general validity of what is propounded. The name 
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of this letter may mean, as in Syriac, a weapon ; oi* it may 
mean, as in Arabic, an ornament. In the first sense, theposi- 
ti 7 e 0-element preponderates ; in the second, the passive 
element, or that which is gathered as encircling planes, such 
as, wreaths, crowns, ear-rings, necklaces, zones or girdles for 
the breast or waist, bracelets, finger-rings. The Greek name^ 
means, sought out, attracted and conjoined to the seeker, 
as, like to like. Here, G (that is, Gr. Z) is the positive test 
or seeker, and T, the more inferior object attracted. ^ The 
Sanscrit correspendent of the letter we are considering, is 
yet, or dsa, according to the utterance of different races ; but 
without doubt we may also consider the letter ga as bat a 
modification of ja, or cZm. For ga is the grave sound of 
ha ; and, as shewn, Iza is a form of the universal positive 
ultimation, C. This principle of ultimation is one of vast 
importance ; it is no other than that which has been so often 
adverted to as that of disseminative action, or operative 
essential power. ‘'The Father j udgeth no man but hath 
committedall judgment unto the Son.” It has been explain- 
ed how the two letters composing the letter G, that is, SD, 
symbolizes the ‘‘ Son”; S(=0) representing the positive 
divine outbirth or Son of God which descends from heaven, 
and D, the ‘‘son of man” which is accreted as a body and 
thence “taken” or “lifted up” from among men as “ first 
fruits” unto God. In the Greek spelling of the name Jesus^ 
all the letters are positive, indicating descent for tho 
purpose of lifting or saving.” It is in the word Christ 
that the up-drawn suffering human element appears ; for 
chris is equivalent to cross ^ crook citrse ; the final T shewing 
that which is added — as though the word were cross ed, 
crook-ed (up), ciirs-ed — the crossed or cursed one, in that 
he is lifted, crooked, added, or hung, to a “ free,” or to that 
which is true or steadfast ; and hence, possessing tho power 
to draw up that which is beneath. This is our old, old story, 
but it is worth repeating. That plane which is being cursed 
now, becomes in turn the medium of the curse, or 
say, the curse itself, to the succeeding piano. “ Safe 
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in the arms of Jesus,” is sentimentally pretty to sing, 
but those who sing it n^ight as well chant, ‘'safe in 
the arms of a red-hot Molech/’ so far as they at pre- 
sent are qualified to enjoy rest in the haven alluded 
to, Christ ‘sufiers in being “ lifted to the cross-liko 
bufning throne of the Eternal ; not, instead of others, as 
millions madly suppose ; but in order that he may draw 
others, exemplarily, up after him through the very same 
purifying crucial process through which he himself will 
have passed. He provides Purgatory in his own person, for 
bis followers, and then draws them, half-willing, half shrink- 
ing, to his warm embraces. The Christ is the Divine Word, 
but the original Hebrew term is dabar, which not only 
means, a word, a living exemplar, but it also means the 
essential principle of Judgment, Destruction, Pestilence* 
This is, of course, a one-sided view of the subject ; for 
generally, Hope "leans her white wing,^^ in mercy to beckon 
on and sustain man through such trials when he encounters 
them ; yet, nevertheless, the suffering must be endured. 
We have been led to give additional weight to a somewhat 
gloomy but withal perfectly real side of this great subject, 
to counterpoise, if possible, the inappropriate, baseless con- 
ceits which popular “ revivalism'^ in its various phases — all 
striving to proffer the easiest-attained heaven— tends to 
produce. 

The initial letter of a word or verbal root constitutes 
the true key to its meaning or symbolic import. But this is 
far from implying that such initial corresponds to the idea 
which the entire word commonly conveys to us. It is often 
rather the opposite ; because, in a root consisting of two 
consonants, the first indicates the cause, the second, the 
idea of what results ; and the resultant effects are what our 
natural idioms more especially are occupied with in exhibit- 
ing, The letter G is the initial of the word god ; therefore, 
whatever other subsidiary letter may be appended,* we are 
f urnished in the initial with the ideal base or starting point, 
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Q is CD, namely, 0 the son of the Father-God, and D, the 
accreted humanity, or son of Man. AB = «6?>a, represents 
the Father, and MN = ma9i, the passive material from which 
D is taken. God'* is therefore one who, as to his interior 
nature, has descended from above ; and as to his exterior 
nature, has been taken from humanity as an accretion clothing 
the divine nucleus — precisely as in human generation the 
positive essential germ descends upon the female, and 
attracts to it, as a clothing, her substance to constitute the 
body of the offspring. Thus, Jesus the Christ, is*God. 

No man hath seen God, the only begotten Bon, he hath 
declared Him*'. The word god is therefore equivalent to 
CDD; really CDT= For, as shown, the final M 

indicates the man-nature or womb of humanity whence 0 
gathers D ; and T is the ultimate repetition of the celestial 
D. Absolutely then, god^ means, divine offspring; and this 
wo may also see in the name, Emanuel, meaning, Divinity 
descended by procreation. Now, one of the most important 
questions that can be here asked or enquired into is — What 
plane of life is this God-man born upon ? Christians suppose, 
on the outer plane on which we ourselves now stand. And in 
agreement with this, all peopl 0 ,Bouddhtsta, Brahmins, Mos- 
lems, imagine that the personalities — divine incarnations, 
prophets, or whatever else— mentioned in their respective 
Holy Books perform their offices in the same outer natura 
sphere. Jesus says, “ I am the light of the world." Is the 
sun theu blotted out, that Jesus takes its place? The place 
of the sun is in iho firmament, meaning, a sphere made ^rm, 
established. But our sublunary sphere is proverbially evanes- 
cent. Was it not explained that all scriptural or mythic 
utterances pertain to the solar sphere, that is, to the 
solar human sphere 1 1f Jesus is iu a position to shed light 
upon humanity, it must be on the exterior solar sphere that 
he stands; that is, G stands in the plane- H the plan^ 

of solar radiance, the “light of the world”. We before 
stated that as the inmost digree of the dual cerebellum is 
solar heat and radiance, so the inmost digree of the cerebrum 
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is the darkened evil eye-plane; the plane, a nd sub -planes, m 
factj which the divine Man, whatever may be his name 
among the nations, descends to make war against, subdue, 
^-nd assimilate to himself and to the heavens. The subju- 
gation of the inmost digree of this eye-plane, that is, the 
pla^e of the nerve-spirit, is the object of the first divine 
campaign ; next, the middle, or plane of the nerve essence, 
is assaulted and at length carried; and lastly, the outer 
digree or plane of nervous fluid is subjugated. This is 
the End. The lowest bodily descent or incarnation, conse- 
quently, embraces spheres of life whose substance is al- 
most as subtle as the electric element. Let all who read 
this endeavour to reconcile all their old opinions — so far as 
they may be reconciled — with this fact, which all our other 
assertions will stand or fall by— that all Scripture statements 
pertain to the sphere of solar-radiance, and that it is in such 
sphere or spheres likewise that the semi divine actors se- 
verally perform their work. The boundary between the 
spheres of good and evil has beem indicated. The heel or 
lowest organism of ^^the seed of the womaa’^, or of Krishna 
projeefcs^over that boundary, hence, the power of Satan to 
bruise it, hence its vulnerability to the archer. This vulner- 
ability and consequent effects of the infected “ foot^^ of the 
divine hero, is brought out very clearly in the case of Phi- 
loctetes as given to us in the mythic Greek drama of So- 
phocles. If the heel of ** the seed’^ only can be touched by 
Satan’s head, then it is evident that the fallen eye-plane of 
humanity or of our system, constitutes both the foot of that 
divine-human child and the head of the serpent ; that the 
body of the one extends thence upward into the solar- 
heavenly spheres, and, of the other, downwards into more 
corporeal spheres* We see that every man, in the highest 
apex of his physical organization projects just above the 
boundary line between fallen and unfallen spheres, but that 
the organization of the child” is altogether above that line, 
with the exception of the ^'heeV\ The old mythic state- 
ment, that the serpent carries a jewel in its head here re- 
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ceives elucidatiofi. That jewel is the solar substance which 
constitutes an integrant part of man’s organization j but it 
is above or within that of the highest member of. the ser- 
pent ; hence, it is said to bear that jewel or pui^e substance 
IN its head, but organically apart from it. The head is the 
afflicted member of the serpent, or sensuahintellectual nature ^ 
and it is thus afflicted by reason of its proximity to the 
“jewer or solar element of the cerebellum within ; and 
according to which has been our explanations — tothe effect 
that the intellect is the strong-hold of Satan, and thrft it is 
against it, in the three-fold digree of its organization, that 
heaven^s artillery is continually directed. The foot” of the 
divine-human Man constitutes the afflicted region or member 
to him. So of his disciples. They are every whit clean 
excepting the feet. We, on the contrary, are diseased from 
the head to the feet. We can clearly gather ftom this what 
spheres they are which compose the organism of the divine 
Man ; which place is occupied by the ‘‘ serpen t-nations’^ ; 
which, by our own persons. From the figures used, we 
may discern also the relative places of the members of the 
human family. The foot” of one form is represented by 
the desert of Stony Arabia; and this constitutes the head 
of the other ; (the hurt which threatens the Man is “ dash- 
ing his foot against a stone, against the serpent’s head) 
therefore higher Asia represents the Delivering Power, and 
lower Asia, with North Africa and Europe as its depeuden- 
cies, the intellectual fallen spheres to be delivered. “ Here 
is Wisdom serpent-nature in the aggregate. We may 
here discern also, that while the divine “ seed” may be in- 
finitessimal forms working in universal man’s mental orga- 
nism, the Delivering Man and the Serpent” are, as archa- 
isms, vast germinal aggregations forming pivotal organisms 
which terminally united together as a core pervade the suc-^ 
cessive branches of accreted humanity, And further, that, 
apprehending a geographical- hum an Judea audits surround- 
ings for the geographical-physical, we perceive how very 
literal is the Bible narrative as to the regions which the 
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^ feet” of the great Deliverer tread, as well as the relative 
human cerebral locality where the crucifixion of humanity 
in its three digrees is severally to be wrought out. For by 
merely substituting one degree for another, the Asiatic 
branch as well as the European is seen to have its Calvary 
andeAceldama in the human Judea of the race» But yet, 
the experiences which are presented in, and which occupy 
the pages of any particular national Scripture are essenti- 
ally appropriate as depicting the life and death, the cross 
and passion^^ the burial and resurrection, through which, 
generally, its recipients must pass in encountering their 
share of the Great World^s trial. 

All Scriptures are unanimous in the assertion that the 
divine descent or incarnation is for the purpose of destroy- 
ing, and consequently, finally eradicating Evil. Seeing that, 
according to Christian doctrine, and perhaps popular Boud- 
dhist and Brahmaio as well, the divine hero descended 
about two thousand years ago — why then is EviF not yet 
destroyed ? Perhaps a more direct form of the query would 
1)0 — Why does Scripture and myth relate the occurrence of 
events in the past tense when these events have not yet hap- 
pened ? All Scripture is replete with accounts of the deeds 
wrought in exterraineating wars, which wars were waged 
successfully against evil doers as being representative of 
Evil in the abstract; yet evil-doers and Evil in the abstract 
have not as yet ceased. The actuating energy of every ora- 
cular mythic utterance is solar and positive; but the month- 
piece or mythic vehicle, the ‘^poeP^ or maker” of the mes- 
sage or divine communication to outer earth, is invariably 
human nature which has been, either really or representative- 
ly, taken up and conjoined to its solar base. To be explicit 
' the mythic speakers of mythic language are necessarily of 
the passive human, but elevated, element ; and this is evi- 
dently brought out in those instances where the personality 
of the speaker is manifested. We have before alluded to the 
fact of the liability of earthly subjective agents to bo identi- 
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fled, by themselves or their disciples, with the personality of 
the true uplifted speaker. What constitutes the great sub- 
ject of all mythic utterance ? The contest waged between 
Good and Evil. Where is the scene of this contest, or of 
Scripture narrative, and who are the successful actors that 
survive, as it were, to tell their own story ? The scene or 
field of action must necessarily bo the intermediate planes or 
border lands between the depraved spheres and the virtuous ; 
and these last, while straggling upwards to final rest and 
freedom from Evil, are the reporters. One of the first olbjects 
of a qualified student of mythic literature, on perusing such 
a production, is to realize the relative position of the perso- 
nality which speaks as well as the general circumstances, if 
possible, which occasions or colours the utterance. All events 
to the most infinitessimal particular are present as compris- 
ed in an eternal Now to the cognizance of the Divine Mind ; 
but the Intelligences which utter Myth, ages it may be, 
prior to the real occurrence of its subject circumstances, are 
not thus omniscient; they are of that border- land, the scene 
to be of the events they relate, and for the time, 
personations of the very martyr heroes, who wUl, in the 
last times, come up through the “ great tribulation^\ These 
poets or revelators, personal or impersonal entities — as we, 
in our imperfect knowledge of spheral humanity may elect 
to term them — are at times intromitted into a clairvoyant 
rapport with some province of the Divine Mind by which 
they subjectively partake of a foreshadowing consciousness 
of the enaction and experience attending the particular 
events which they arc to narrate. As this border land 
of contest extends from th© confines of carnal, plague-strick- 
en Egypt, to those of the promised heavenly Canaan, we 
can well imagine the multitudinous events which myth has 
for its subjects, as well as the vast variety of human idiosyn-* 
cracies as distinct stand-points whence to view them. Nc 
two revelators can therefore be intromitted into exactly the 
same province of the Universal Consciousness, nor will any 
two, though relating the same scries of events, describe 
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them from the same point of view. And thus, mythic his- 
tory, as being of past events, is related with the freedom of 
personal experience ; while the very same events viewed 
from a lower plane and unexperienced, are related as vi- 
sionary or ecstatic communications, or prefaced with a Thus 
8ait^i'\ Experience describes events as things through 
which it has ascended, and so stands above them ; ecstatic or 
prophetic vision describes them from an inferior plane, as 
what is not yet outborn from the sphere above, in advance, 
or nearer Canaan. 

It now ought to be plain to the reader why there is so 
extremely Itttle ostensibly stated in any Scripture or myth 
respecting the immortal state, or Heaven. In the first place, 
the revelators themselves have attained no experience of it ; 
and in the next, there are ‘‘forty’^ years^ wanderings in a terri- 
ble wilderness intervening between this outer life and the final 
rest of heaven-au episode of human experience which should 
much more intimately interest us than the incomprehensible 
life which lies beyond. It has been described how the 
Divine Word will endure when the remembrance of Evil, as 
an experience, will have for ever passed away. And yet, 
we see the natural outcome of this Word applied to depict 
scenes and circumstances which are comparatively epheme- 
ral teaching us thereby — that the revelator or mythic 
oi*acle becomes for the time, through this intromission, as 
above explained, a living form of the Divine Word which he 
thus receives and transmits ; that all genuine mythic utter- 
ances or poetical effusions are modified ultimations of that 
Word; and that, excepting sorrow replaced by joy, and 
struggle by peace, the life of that pilgrim-course affords many 
characteristics representative of the unrevealed life above. 
We will describe what to understand by the life of this pil- 
grim-course, this journey through the desert, this forest-life 
of the yogi^\ In mythic parlance, a man enters a desert 
when his condition is a desert one ; that is, as before 
explained, a man is said to go to, or enter into, (Gr. eie) 
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this or that, when he becomes, as to state, one with the ob- 
ject. Hence, to enter a desert, is to become a human desert 
(Jesus saith 'I thirst’) or, to enter a city, is to be assimilated 
to the human element referred to. The Hebrew word for 
desert is m d b r. We shewed that dahar means, the power 
which destroys — the word or form of projected Divine IJife. 
The addition of tho M makes the word to signify the passive 
encompassing womb to that projected Life; or rather, the 
dahar projected from that womb into the next inferior series. 
That is, tho desert-man is in a condition of e:3qposiire tb the 
action of a positive power ; jiis^t as the mother-form is exposed 
to tho action of the positive nucleus in her womb. The sun’s 
radiance has begun to dry up and disintegrate his substance, 
like as it does to the remains of the worn-out blood of tho 
vciOs. He has entered the solar or heavenly vortex, and his 
psychic nature is being crushed on its wheel” in order to 
its being in due course transformed, transfigured, and made 
at length an integrant part of the heavenly-solar organiza- 
tion, or Sun of Kighteousness, which is drawing him up. 

My strength is dried up like a potsherd ; thou has brought 
nio into the dust (or dissolution) of death.’^ The Sanscrit 
word for forest is avanya, meaning, the wood which consti- 
tutes the trees; and thus the man who retires to the forest is 
in process of being “ nailed” to a tree, of becoming a tree — 
'^of the Lord’s planting” on which, in turn, to nail his 
disciples. But this is evidently a stage beyond that of the 
desert. For we see a form of amnya, that is, aruna, applied 
as the name of tho sun itself, showing, that the forest”- 
state approximates nearer to the solar state than does that 
of the desert-state. This desert state indicates the process 
of becoming solar, that forest life, in some digree, the ac- 
complished result, The diiference between the desert” and 
‘"forest” corresponds in part to the moral difference between* 
thoraces of the West and East. Wood represents that which 
is readily assimilable to fiery purity, and adapted to trans- 
mit the same. Wo have seen how Bouddha, Abi’aham, and 
others, die under the judgmental tree; and wo may have 
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read of the leaves of mythic forests being threatening down- 
pointed weapons. The Greek word for aim is helioa, radiancjr 
And helios is wheel — the wheel upon which the mortal insect 
is broken ; the Water-wheel, the drops in whoso buckets 
are the units of the nations. And helioa, or wheel, is Hell, 

c* 

The history of the ‘‘children of Israel " as given in the 
Bible, from the descent of the holy seed into Egypt to the 
passage of Jordan, is the history of the redemption of a 
plane or soul of the human organism. The seed of 
Jacob is the positive element which is seminated upon, or 
goes down into, Egypt, as being the corrupt passive plane or 
soul which is to be wrought upon from the planes above — 
the holy land of promise. We have the Scripture warranty 
that the same divine act is alluded to in the account of the 
seed of Jacob going down into Egypt and coming up again, 
as in the account of the going down and return of the 
‘ ‘ child Jesus'^ “ Out of Egypt have I called (abstracted) 
my son.’’ What we should call inferior motives in both 
cases take the holy seed down into Egypt. JacoVs desire to 
eat or assimilate, by the dispersion of seminal essence, in the 
one case ; retreat before the higher uplifting Power — repre- 
sented by the wrath of Herod — by which the child would be 
“ caught up’\ in the other. The parents^ withholding the 
child from Herod^s desire corresponds to Pharoah^s with- 
holding the children of Israel from the Lord^s demands for 
them by the hand of Moses. This holy seed sown and em- 
bodied in the feminine Egypt-soil becomes-— when its divine 
life has as a nucleus matured, which means, cnwombed it- 
self— the burning bush or book which encounters Moses at the 
bachaide of Sinai's desert. As yet that germinal seed and 
its surroundings is very dear to Pharoah, for it is his^life- 
vplane — just as the fallen^away Helen is the Trojan’s life- 
plane ; it is in his grasp, sealed in his possession with seven 
aeals or 5cwZ-bonds. The very living seven-sealed Book it- 
self; the “first born'', or first fruits of Egypt, waiting to 
be gathered up. For book is back, and back is boa, luch-lcv, 
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or shiel-d ; and shield is shell, soul ss sole ; a school or chil-d, 
a plane to be trained by tbe exercise of the rod or divine 
chastening. The wond bard'=^heared or hairn is cul-dee, seal- 
d^chiUdi a living book, a testing truth, a “ sign set for the 
fall and rising again of many in lBraer\ Here is involu- 
tion of meaning again, owing to L, the final of soiilf being 
the encompassing form of K, tbe final of book, Egypt is 
smitten that it may fall ; the first born of Egypt^^ that he 
may arise and shake off his bonds. The angel smites Peter, en- 
duing him thus with new vigour, and he arises, and his 
Egyptian or bondage- chains fall off. This escape, or as 
we have called k, abstraction'* from corrupt inferior planes 
is the being born again” of water-life, alluded to in the 
New Testament, and constitutes the entry upon the sacred 
state, the beginning of the Christ-course of life, as being 
born of the Spirit or fire-life completes it. Hence, all Scrip- 
ture, all myth, is occupied with the events which transpire 
between the sowing of the holy seed and its perfect fruition 
as a Christ man, which the desert experience ultimately leads 
to, Events preceding some certain climax in any consecutive 
history belong to a preceding series or course ; and the same 
view must be adopted in respect of events that succeed such 
juncture. The passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites is cal- 
led their baptism ; and at their entrance into the “holy land*', 
they meet the Lord. Thus their desert journey or pilgrimage 
corresponds to what is called the militant Christian's course 
from begining to end *, from his initiatory baptism to 
heavenly sabbath rest. The “ deluge” is the baptism of 
Noah and his family as the passage of the Red Sea is that 
of the Israelites ; but in one case, the pilgrimage is present- 
ed under the figure of a hundred and fifty days* voyage 
which ends at mount Ararat in the other case, of a forty 
years* journey through a desert towards “thatgoodly moun-* 
tain beyond Jordan*'. A land of vineyards is reached in 
cither case ; meaning, a land of rest and the pilgrims are 
lifted by the waters towards it, as they, on the contrary, also 
carry away downwards those who prefer making their homes 
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where they are. Here baptism is seen to correspond to the 
process so often alluded to, namely, the abstraction of the 
first fruits'^ or first born of Egypt'^ and the falling off or 
washing away of those SatAnic or Pharoah-like intellectual 
planes which cannot — Ah yes, “whose end is to be burned, 
after being first swept off as “ offscourings' \ and therefore, 
even as to their ashes,— cannot yet ascend. But let not the 
more docile of spirit hastily conclude that the All-father has 
constituted his children with such differences of moral incli- 
nations without a worthy purpose ; or that those which thus 
withdraw, or, in another aspect, are cast out, are utterly 
reprobate. Far from it ; they would subinit, but only on 
their owu terms. The comparatively mindless, or humble- 
minded, readily submit to being tamed under any yoke ; the 
intellectual, hi'ghminded, and hence “ Satanic," possess a 
‘‘spirit" which refuses to be curbed to such tameness. 
And though it be heaven or Deity itself that demands such 
unquestioning submission, such an act appears to them as 
betraying the weakness and “foolishness^' of children ; and 
hence, as degrading to the dignity and independence of 
manhood. The “waters of baptism" are a new out-welling 
digroe of Life, which, on one side, enable the captive spirit 
to shake itself free from the more deadly of its carnal bonds; 
on the other side, it constitutes a “ flood", a plague of hail 
mingled with fire, a digre.e of Life which makes Israel so 
“ hot" to Egypt that the late captives are thrust out in haste. 
This extra descent or out-flow of life causes a double death, 
as we may term it ; the death of Egypt, as being a carcase 
to fall off; and also the death of Israel, in the Scripture 
sense of rising to the iomb or dome above — “ we are buried 
with him by baptism into death". 

How the descent of Israel into Egypt is vh’fcually the 
same act as the descent of the holy seed— of the child 
Jesus into Humanity, has been described. This constitutes 
the “first coming," with sin, as we may express it ; that is, 
by disseminating himself, he links himself to the human 
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planes which ho descends upon. lie continues at unity 
with these degraded planes — remains subject unto his pa- 
rents until near the time when baptism lifts him clear of 
them, and endues him with positive life towards them. Be- 
ing thus lifted and endowed, he proceeds to draw up^after 
him such human units as are able to become followers of him 
through a like baptism al rising and shedding of impurities. 
The state they enter upon corresponds to the desert-state, 
for they follow the pillar or rock, and that rock is Christ'\ 
Joshua is Jesus. Now, in what consists the so*called*com- 
ing of Christ, with or without sin ? To tho Antidiluvians, 
Noah, the preacher of righteousness, is Jesus; Noah as- 
cended into his celestial ark, and the floods of Life descend- 
ing therefrom upon outsiders, is tho Lord in his coming to 
destroy. To the Egyptians, Israel is the subject holy-seed 
which accretes treasure cities'^ thus ministering, for tho 
time, to Egypt ; Israel ascended from Egypt and pouring 
down upon her strength the waters of the red’^ or Life, is 
the Lord in judgment. Israel, the first-fruits of Egypt, the 
people chosen out of Egypt, rise and shake off her bonds 
through their baptism in the cloud-sea, or living waters ; 
another baptism is that of desert-sand, the simoom of yet 
higher Life, which sweeps away another carcase-plane of ill 
from the spirits of the ajHicted pilgrims. The earth opens 
her mouth and swallows them alive, that is, to higher life. 
On final baptism through, and emergence from, Jordan, the 
Lord, glorified, at length meets them face to face, as the 
Captain of Salvation, to conduct them to their long looked- 
for heritage of rest. Jesus, as the Christ, rises through, or 
by means of, the waters of John’s baptism, which disperses 
the ''generation of vipers’^ or "satans’^; again he has 
" a baptism to bo baptized with^^ and many weak ones go 
back ; lastly, the fiery baptism of Life from the cross is the* 
'' Lord’s coming’' to him, which both raises him another 
digree and winnows off and so snaps the links which held 
every follower to him. Thus we see, the coming of the 
divine child into the world — outborn upon any plane from 
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that immediately above — consists in a gentle preparatory 
dififusion of disseminative and selective Life through him as 
the pivotal organism ; a lowering of himself towards man^s 
level as a heated substance lowers its temperature by radi- 
ation. The second coming”, in power, ‘‘ withou sin unto 
salvation”, is when the divine man-child, being highly exalt- 
ed, or endued with fulness of Life, it overflows as a torrent 
in response to, first, the ‘‘prayers of all saints” by their 
claspings of the knees of Omnipotence ; and, secondly, to 
the violent assaults of the victims devoted, upon the camp of 
saints, the beloved city — the mode whereof has been already 
indicated. 

H hethj or Ichetli, a boundary or surrounding hedge. 

The word hhat or khath, in Arabic, signifies that which 
has descended, as fallen leaves *, also that which has been 
shaved oflf or poured down. H is a compound of K and T. 
In the Hebrew we find instances of this letter being used 
alone as a pure radical ; that is, without any modifying 
letter attached. Thus, we have the word /ta^, meaning, that 
which is put forth as a JiGoh or instrument for attaching 
what is yet remote or separate. The same word is render- 
ed by haceletSj but in the Greek translation by sphragis, a 
seal, an image, meaning, an extension of the personality of 
him who seals. For one^s seal, in the mythic sense, is a 
reproduction or extension of one’s self which is out placed as 
a protection to what is more vital. The seals of the book^ 
which is the great object to be recovered, as set forth in the 
Bible, are degenerated extensions or rootlets of the Divine 
Life i so degenerated^ and immersed in the life of the inferi- 
or corporearspheres that the roots of both interlace. Thees 
extensions of higher life are images, or seals, or soulsy be- 
^cause they are the result of extensional procreations of the 
very self of the procreator. The seals of the book or bush 
alluded to, are its roots extended and ramified in lower cor- 
poreal planes, and which prevent the recovery of it from its 
deplorable condition. Liber is both a book and a bush ; 
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foUam IS either the leaf of a tree or of a book. This word 
hah is hoole; the K- or 0- element, of which it is initially com- 
pounded, constituting the positive drawing or linking power, 
according to former explanations. The T represents the 
accreted form or tool otK, as D is instrument to C. The 
expression, I will put my hook in thy jaws^* is commoh in 
the Bible as addressed to the representative leader of the 
enemies of Qod's people, when his rage or desire induces 
him to go up against them. The figure is that a ^sher, 
angler or angel, drawing up his prey with a baited hook. 

will make you fishers of men.'^ Israel is the bait which 
entices Egypt forth to its destruction ; for Israel is the fount 
whence the whelming floods of Life- waters burst forth. 
This projected Life, in its obscurer workings, is the hidden 
hook ; and Israel is the covering, tempting bait. For hah 
is allied to hai = life, the lifter. Hawae is Eve, “ the mother 
of all living''. We know what' the involuntary gasping of 
the lungs is, for the breath-life ; but it is not so well 
known that woman in general is the mother of life to man 
in general. The animal system is hungry for the air and is 
spontaneously impelled to imbibe it. Under cif'cum stances 
peculiar to the last times”, powers, long latent and unsus- 
pected in the secret recesses of the sexual faculties, will 
mutually coact, and thence evolve themselves with momen- 
tous results With impulse as irresistible as that of the 
hungry blood globules gasping* for air, will be at times, as 
the appointed crises approach, the hungry impulses of the 
psychic-human spheres for the life and viitues to be obtain- 
ed by sexual interaction. It is this involuntary impulse which 
constitutes the hoolc^ or bait, or bridle, which is to lead the 
exterior and usually unwilling planes of humanity to sexu- 
ally open the flood gates for their own mutual destruction 
by means of the outflow of the essential positive principles 
of pestilential and other virulent diseases thence to bo 
bodily developed. Woman is thus man^s food, or teat of 
Life ; the bait to lure him to his own slaughter \ and he, in 
turn, is her oak, her tower, to which she is the clinging 
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parasite, the corroding ivy to extract the virtue of its sup* 
port, and di*ag it down in ruin. The sexes play with each 
other in blind security; but there are overwhelming seas of 
Life behind dams which such play at the duo time may 
breach. We have been led for various reasons to revert to 
thiif peculiar subject. The typo even of the operations refer- 
red to have evidently escaped ordinary observation. Their 
secrecy has effectually shrouded them ; and, we may sup- 
pose,, will in great measure continue to do so — so far as 
any means will exist of obviously tracing their effects thus 
organically developed to their deep causes. If the king- 
dom of God is within’', the operations of judgment must 
necessarily proceed thence. People look for the “end of 
the world" and its predicted attendant phenomena as mani- 
festations from the sky above, but the direction from which 
danger really approaches man is from the sky of his own 
interiors. His bosom love, or the very air he breathes, may 
become pregnant with a torch which, undetected by himself, 
shall set his little world of self on fire, For Egypt is a 
triad of planes, one with that of Stony Arabia as form is one 
with its soul, and which, excepting the most archaic of moun- 
tain aborigines, every man and woman of the race has more 
or less developed in them. As surely therefore as Egypt 
exists, her plagues must dovelopo themselves as the ‘‘burn- 
ing bush" of Life descends fromHumanity'sSinai to its plains 
to sever virtuous elements from vicious, and thus rescue those 
who are prepared for the change. But all these things must 
be, and, absolutely, all is well. Whatever is, is therefore best. 
It will yet be seen that, while every woman is an Evo, or 
mother of Life^ovevy man is an Abraham, or father of Virticc, 
H is thus a symbol of Life. It interchanges with B in 
that both aro cotnpourided of an active with a passive ; E = 
AI, and H = KT = CD, which is the ultimation of AB = AT. 
The preponderance of the K-elemeut- as initial in H, makes 
this readily intei'cliango withS, 0, or G, in many languages. 
Soma is homa ; Jianser is ganzon, a gander ; corn is horn, 
heart is court j guard is hoard. The sound which should be 
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given to simple K is not difficult to imagine, but to a com- 
pound of K preceding T, or toone of C preceding D, is ra- 
ther more so. In the Arabic chim^' and go^^ the seventh 
and seyenteeuth letters respectively of the modern Arabic 
alphabet, we see results of efforts to preserve the sibilation 
which was falling way from the originals of these two Jet* 
ters — the heth andf/ic^ of our series, 

% thet, that which is being accreted to a base. 

T/dtk is a Hebrew word for clay or mire ; iaipfying, 
that which is in course of being consolidated and mad© 
stable, but which is also liable to be dissolved and washed 
away. The mythic meaning of the expression, to tread 
down as mire,’^ is to work upon with the feet and so accrete 
to the feet as a solid base or nucions. Thus, God^s threats 
to tread down the “ wicked,’^ really teach us the mode by 
which He, as the Great Potter, reforms them on His WheeL 
To tread down clay is a figure signifying the same process 
as that which is involved in dancing (Gr. thes^ adoption, 
dancing) or the raising of dust by squadrons of horse. The 
Greek name of this letter is tJieta, which signifies a hired 
servant, that which is being adopted from outside, accreted, 
that is, created about a nucleus, in contrast to being home- 
born from within that nucleus. The root that is passive in 
its final, and by the application of the word, the attention is 
drawn to this rather than to the initial, which is necessarily 
active as being the offspring of G through H. Such words as 
thcs^ theos, show the initial to be positive, for a subordinate 
S invariably signifies diffusiveness in the preceding letter. 
The initial D in deusj deva, only partially corresponds to ® 
in iheos ; but Zei(s = Sdeus is essentially the same as theos. 
Theos is positive divinity incarnated in humanity and become 
positive towards inferior planes in consequence of assimila- 
tion to the divine element within. In the word theioih 
spiritual brimstone, or Divinity operative as fire upon com- 
bustible, unassirailated humanity, the N represents the 
human recipient. Divinity is not “ brimstone’* in its ab- 

84 
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Btract nature, but it becomes so by annexing the final 
as signifying the nature of the plane which divinity is ope- 
rative upon, and hence also of the nature of the immediate 
operative Clause itself. The th n in tlmon, though a Greek 
word, represent exactly the same ideas as the th-n in the 
Hebrew word satimi (sat an). Under h&th^ the last letter 
which we considered, it was shewn to symbolize the Woman- 
life of Humanity \ thethj as the outcome of 0 and H, symbo- 
lizes the pivotal Offspring, the “ Man gotten from the Lord.'^ 

f 

I yod, a band ; the essential form of extended power. 

While the letter A represents the source of Infinite 
Energy; I is the immediate essential form of that Energy. 
And while Ji symbolizes human substance which has been 
lifted from one inferior digree to another and at last accreted 
to, or built around A (say A and I); the letter I symbolizes 
human substance indeed, but substance which has, from 
being passively elevated, become the on thorn essential and 
positive mother-nature of the offspring and thus descended 
as the inmost embodiment of active energy. A dual off- 
spring can only be a reproduced form of the dual parents . 
and as they retire from the scene inwards, their offspring 
gradually develope and occupy their place. Thus U is dual 
offspring to A and I ; consequently, as it unfolds, it becomes 
exactly what the parents were before their elevation or 
recession to more interior conditions. Therefore, this I 
represents the plane of first born soii*^ or first fruits 
the essence of all outwrought forms ; the human element 
nearest akin to glorified Deity. It is a prominent symbol 
in the names of divine-human personages. Jehovah (yehowa); 
Jesus or Joshua (2/eAosua);Israel 2 /isr/tai);alsoYudhisthira— 
the only one of the Pandavas that, like Joshua, carried his na- 
tural form into the land of rest. The symbolic meaning of 
zain (G; wqs given as, a weapon or extension of power, but 
tho hand, extending from the base of the head, is a much 
more vital plane than an extrinsic and. assumed weapon. 
The Sanscrit scholar will recognize the radical forms, j/od, 
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yodha, yxij yiij^ ydga^ as representing ideas of the exercise 
of power in war, subjugation, sacrificial slaying, and conse- 
quent attachment, adoption, or union of that which is thus 
brought to submission. The very numerous Sanscrit roots 
which the dictionary renders by to go,^^ such as, i, ya^ rjn, 
gitadj rauj sad, seem to be thus rendered as the best general 
or approximate form of expression for the positive out flow- 
ing principle which has been- so repeatedly described. The 
principles of interpreting language as a system of symbols 
of unseen verities, wliich is here being propounded, may bo 
applied wherever language exists. The minute application 
of them in the present work to any particular local dialect 
or human institution would be out of place, oven though 
opportunity favoured our doing so — which it docs not. 
We may hope however, that the future will afford the ne- 
cessary means for more research and practical detail res- 
pecting the various interesting linguistic and mythologia 
fields. 

K Ztvrp, the palm of the hand ; that which grasps, 
or, retains in control. 

In Hebrew, this letter, as a prefix to words, represents 
the idea of similarity, or likeness, and is often rendered^ by 
as, such. If the positive C-pkano acts directly upon the L- 
plane, a medial one is formed by the coalescence of the 
two ; C will impart its higher activity, and the abstracted 
marrow-like portion af L will absorb it until the two form a 
dual and perfectly blended intermediate plane. Thus K is 
in some sense a duality compounded of efiluences of 0 tem- 
pered by, or immersed in, the abstracted essence of L. 
The process is as though C, the nucleus, causes L to en- 
wrap and close upon it ; as though the object lield causo 
the hand to contract upon it, or, as in the Arabic, the gold 
cause the pursestrings to draw upon it. This.K is in all 
respects C, but with its excess of energy expended in ga- 
thering substance from L, as for a bodily or accreted form, 
A simple radical form of this letter is to be fgund in the 
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Greek kaio, to burn, dry up ; as though the ardent principle 
involved itself in, and commnnicated itself to, the substanco 
it consumed. Another simple Greek radical form is kak, 
evil ; meaning, positive hurtful contact involving painful 
changes. Kak is evil in the same manner that thcio n is 
brimstone ; namely, as a consequence of the nature of the 
plane it acts upon. As before shewn, all pain or suf fering, 
whether bodily, mental, or spiritual, is the result of the 
presence of a high digree of vitality in contact with orga- 
nisms possessing only a contrastive lower digree. This is 
why kale can consistently be rendered by such words as 
had, evil, ilL The action implied is the reverse of bad, 
absolutely ; it is mex’ely bad or hurtful in its immediate 
effects upon the receptive form itself. As we come down 
to examine the inferior literal symbols, the aspect which 
the active principle presents becomes more punitive in its 
effects. If this letter K be a modification of C, its pro- 
nounciation should partake of the soft guttural sound of the 
Arabic gunel. It still retains its soft sound among some 
unpolished'^ races ; or rather, perhaps, we should say thai 
the hard sound of C is yet unknown among them. 

L. lamed, a spur, a goad ; that which directs or controls. 

The Hebrew word lamed means teaching, training, 
bringing into submission. A corresponding Greek word is 
lamto, to lick — into moral shape. The Arabic name, lam, 
signifies what is curved around, as ringlets upon the head^ 
wings upon the body — involving both the idea of extension, 
and of bowing or bending in compliancy — willing orunwil- 
ling — around that which, as a positive nucleus, conforms to 
itself that which so yields and bends. This principle we 
explained before when shewing that the words, Inixom, 
heauty, imply a (willing) compliancy or preparatorinesa to 
being confirmed. “ Unto me every knee shall bow," shews 
this bending, as that of a subservient sphei^e around the 
object which extorts compliance ; for knee, or the ken-ning 
principle, is the stubborn intellect which can be made to 
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bend only compulsorily. The Ar. lam-aUf, means, (reversed) 
the divine Al ; a composite symbol for the imcleal energy 
of A enfolded by the compliant, lifted, and assimilated plane 
L. The Greek lal is a simple, unqualified radical form of 
this letter; meaning, to speak, and so, to teach, draw (lick) 
by a convincing tongue, mentally constrain, the hearey to- 
wards the speaker. In Heb. this letter is much used as a 
prefix to the names of objects, and meaning, to, towards, 
lihus signifying, an extension from the subject to the ob- 
ject — an intermediate by which communication is effected 
with that which is distant. It has been indicated before 
how certain words which have this L for their initial repre- 
sent the planes which fall away ; and that, in falling away, 
like rain, they carry the germs of high vitality — invigorative 
or destructive— to the underlying receptacles. This higher 
life which descends asenclosed seminal principles is L — so 
far as not accreted to the K-plane— the spur, the goad, the 
woe, to gradually break up and prepare, as if by the lessons 
of affliction, the planes upon which it descends. Desire is 
hero the prime mover. Desire to draw around one's self 
precedes, and is always preparatory to the disseminativo 
act. David desires drink from the well of Bethlehem, and 
his men of might,'' his out-born energies penetrate to the 
neutral ground between the camps and secure the ‘‘ stolen 
waters" as a sweet offering to the Lord. The Scand. Edda 
represents All father as desiring a draught from Mirair's 
^vell, and the outborn seminal and drawing energy is repr- 
esented under the figure of the kernel of his eye (Lat. ocul.) 
For in Hebrew, oin, signifies both a source of water and an 
eye. The core of his eye (pi) is deposited in order that tho 
water (n) may kern around it. This verb, to kern, is to 
churn ; and the ideal process of churning, is that of insert- 
ing a positive germinal core or vortex into a substance in 
order that the essences or choice parts may be accreted to 
that active centre. Mount Mandara, as an embodiment of 
Hari, in tho churning of tho ocean, constitutes the living 
vortex to which the abstracted precious things are drawn, 
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to which they accrete, kern, and are consolidated — to the 
mount — as to a core or nucleus. The love of Deity for in- 
ferior planes of humanity, as we see, is compared to thirst 
which seeks spiritual water, or human intellectual planes, 
in which the active principle may involve itself, and in 
whicji its energy may find a sphere for expansion and accre- 
tive construction. In this way is at length produced the 
true Amrita, the nutriment of the gods. We may here see 
too, that what is termed a falling away, is really a mode of 
sowing, of sinning, a necessary preparation for a subsequent 
reaping. The sinning, or falling away of lower spheres, 
being the direct result of higher seminations, and so intend- 
ed, as an established means for distributing them to spheres 
still lower. Thus, when the C-ekment is shed upon L, its 
higher digrees are accreted to the sheddings of C, and a 
dual form, K, is the result. When this dual form is perfect- 
ly unified it becomes fruitful and projects seminations upon 
the remaining iuferiop digrees of L| which, thus inflamed 
with an abnormal digree of energy, pours itself out upon M 
as upon a final womb, a iami'a-form in which to cool itself 
and expend its “ rage.^’ The descent of L upon M. forms Loa 
M, and loam is earth. “ Woe to theinh abiters of earth for 
the devil is come down unto yon having great rage.'^A word 
composed of two consonants, snch as L and M, includea the 
ideas of both cause and effect. Again, let it be also borne 
in mind that it is by what we may terra hermeneutic trans- 
position that the alphabet and mythic language, 'at home in 
heavenly realms, is made to do duty in, and to represent the 
spheres of human transformation below them. 

'M.viim, waters; the intellectual or down tending human 
principle ; the lowest or ultimate form of mature life. 

' The word se a literally means and symbolically repre- 
sents fiou;-ings— S, or 0, the positive germ, and E the essen- 
tial assimilated body. The descent of rivers, the fall of show* 
ers, arc so many sowings of Life. Watei\ or udor, is nttara, 
meaning, outer— the convergence and culmination of disse- 
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ininated life ia the main or mighty oceau. It is mighty, aa 
being established (Gr. sterea)^ consolidated to the positive 
energy which has accreted it. For M is the womb of the 
heavens, the great receptacle which embraces, and from its 
essence nourishes, their sowings ; the well of Mitn-ir which 
ministers to their thirst *, the outmost developed organic 
form or shell which has been lifted, and thus, constitutes the 
waters which are the firmament (Gr, 8tereo-ma\ upper and 
lower ; the upper, consolidated as ice, which under heat may 
melt ; the lower ever ready to fall away as rain or eiuviae. 
It is mighty because it is the womb or reservoir of energy 
in respect of the mighty men^’ which it is to give birth 
to — which are to go forth as ‘‘ fruits of the womV^ to sub- 
jugate the planes not yet conjoined to the heavenly kingdom. 
“ His voice as the sound of many waters”. Here the wa- 
ters” are something above the relator ; namely, the outer 
encompassing zone of the heavens — the Voice, the Book. 

The water are peoples, and nations, and tongues”. Hero 
the waters” are also voices or tongues — a hooh^ or baclc^ 
but in this case they constitute a plane beneath tlio relator, 
the encompassing zone of the series upon which Judgment 
is being executed. 

N niin, fish ; the foetus or germ-life of tho^* waters”. 

The offspring of any organism is constituted of the 
sown germ clothed in the abstracted substance — necessarily 
the essential substance — of the passive organism or mother- 
form. Of the whole mother-form — the waters, — the liquor 
amnii of humanity is the first digree of the womb. '‘Sow thy 
seed beside (upon) all waters” and in due time the harvest 
is sure. The germ offspriug or fish-life is positive to. the 
mother (Lat. marc) in which it moves. When this germ has 
accreted as much of the mother-substance as its energy® 
enables it to take up, assimilate, and sustain, it ceases to be 
positive to that essential plane of her form, but by consoli- 
dation makes it a vehicle for extending its positivity to less, 
active planes beyond. When the f»ther-germ was projected 
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Upon the mother-organism it was as a positive nucloua to 
accrete negative sabstance from the mother ; but when 
equilibrium (a salt) is here established, the original germ 
with its accretions of mother-substance comes forth as a 
nucleus upon tho contiguous plane of outer nature where 
theaaine process of accretion is to be repeated. As a pro- 
jected nucleus in the animal and vegetable (essential) 
spheres, it can force its way beyond the mother-plane only 
by eating, absorbing, and assimilating to its bodily form that 
which obstructs its way. It must cat its way as tho root 
of a plant does through the soil. While the germ-life is 
fa3tal, or within the mother form, it is a soul^chil d ; when 
it has fought its way beyond, it is MN, a maji-child, It is 
this obstruction, this physical-moral obstruction which occa- 
sions the sorrow^’ of child-birth. As the life of certain 
primitive tribes is saddened by tho obstruction of the out- 
flow of their life, so is the would bo mother, from tho same 
cause, on the interior planes of her natural form. Man^s 
offspring goes forth with pleasure; the woman's, with grief ; 
because this outer birth represents tho aggression of life 
upon a plane which resists. The words netv, naUf a ship, 
express the idea of that which is young, abstracted from, and 
raised or floating above that which is old. Man, mm-d, 
moon, represent the mother substance, first sublimed, ener- 
gized, and then, as a projected form for transmitting supe- 
rior influences, aggressive towards that which is beyond M. 
This N-plane, or fish- plane, is the lowest form of positive 
outborn Life ; consequently, the lowest of the avatdras*; 
which should be understood as being all contemporary, 
only spherally successive according to the higher and low- 
er digrees of life in a series. The disciples of Jesus aro 
fishers, anglers, floating above the M-plane of waters, but 
letting down their looping or lifting extensions of life in 
order to raise such human fish ns desire the bait of that 
higher and better condition which the anglers exhibit to 
their sight. Fish are proverbially prey ; they may be the 
spoil of man above them, or of th^ir own species, and so 
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vanish from the symbolic scarle of being, as N does in cn'd 
instauco from tho Alphabet. 

X S&mech (Syriac, Semliath), sustenance ; that 
which morally uplifts. 

This letter is compounded of 0 or S, and K, as its na'm'O 
implies. It represents tho holy seed descended into Egypt 
and located there until by its matured power it succeeds in 
abstracting material from which to constitute a body for 
itself. Xux is the Hebrew for horso, the horse Sleipuir 
which journeys down for stones wherewith, when raised, to 
build the dwellings of tho gods. It is the nuclcal, positivo 
vortex-whoel, under another figure 3 corresponding in soma 
respects with the Greek xco, to fashion wood for build- 
ings. XayaUy is in Sanscrit, a house. The idea is also pre- 
sented in the Greek, sus, a soio, that goes down to wallow 
in tho mire, nucleus-like, 50K?;i-seed-like. 

O ohij an eye; the white intellectual form surrounding 
an emotional base. 

This letter is compounded of A and U. As before ex- 
plained, U is the joint production of A and I ; so that 0 is 
U energized by tkq immediate presence of the positive 
father principle (A) in its fulness. Hence the Greek name 
O-mega, the mightg 0. The joint offspring of A and I is not 
in itself below I in quality and station, but, as offspring and 
being a labourer, it goes forth to fields beyond I, its mother- 
plane, and there expends its sweat- like, seminations to raise 
food for itself— -for the hungry heavens The love of God is 
a hunger which pervades the God-like heavens, and its ob- 
ject is the human planes to be exalted from beneath. 
This desire takes the offspring of A and I out beyond 
its proper home, and into a far country, where it expenda 
its vital substance. This is dying for love 3 expiring, expend- 
ing one^s vital energy upon the coveted object. This love may 
be '^charity/’ or it may be selfish animalism, but its action is 
precisely similar in cash case. Hence we see in the alphabeiio 
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arraDgemont that the symbolic offspring have their stations 
beyond the mother*form. The presence of A in U indicates 
that A, as the source of energy, is present in power'* to 
sustain U in its expenditure of energy. The position also of 
O as the head of the ultimate series, indicates , that as a 
seed? it has descended and by radiating its vital principles! 
linked itself to the lower members. In this aspect, the 
ultimate series must be understood as being both imina* 
turely developed, and excepting 0, undergoing a waste in 
energy by contact with opposites as a means for gaining 
that accretive development. Oin is a well of water therefore 
in the sense that 0 is the power which has lifted N up to 
itself. 


P pe, a mouth ; that by which a thing is trans- 
mitted or conveyed. 

As A, with I as a medium or surrounding form, accretes 
B by the protrusion of U as a disseminated nucleus, so the 
semination of A in I with TJ in B for a composite form pro- 
trudes C and thus accretes P ; it therefore stands as a form 
to 0, as B stands a form to A *, or strictly, to AI. As be- 
fore explained, every thing of spiritual, and hence of .a 
subtle, fluent nature, tends to an equilibrated state, and so 
prevents abrupt transitions, like heat, by a process of radiating 
all comparative redundancies to contiguous objects. A mouth 
is therefore represented by P rather than by B, in as much 
as P partakes, to the necessary extent, of the qualities 
of the objects to be seized or spoken to, hence the actions 
especially pertmning to the members of this ultimate series 
have reference to the processes of judgment and the de- 
molition of hostile combinations of principles on what are 
comparatively exterior natural planes. 

Z zad, a side ; a boundary or limit. 

This letter evidently bears the same relation to CD or 
G that P bears to B ; in other words, Z is the positive off- 
spring of 0 by P, with negative D-accretions from lower 
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planes. Zid signifies hunting, or what is captured in hunting, 
—there being two consonants, an active and a passive, the 
word must necessarily represent a double idea. The out- 
going action of Z is what is meant by hunting, or the chaee ; 
the object gained or accreted is the venison or prey captured. 
The Sanscrit cun and Greek kiion, Eng. hound^ involve the 
same ideas. 

Q qvph or kaf, a discourse, the Koran ] that 
which is confirmed, as Mount Kaf. • 

The Hebrew root qupha is applied to the drawing* up 
of the feet ; to the coagulation of the substance of milk by 
churning; to the congelation of ice.Tlio sense is that of accret- 
ing the choice parts to a nucleus and so becoming consoli- 
dated, which universal principle we have so repeatedly dwelt 
upon that we fear our remarks thereon must appear almost 
wearisome to our readers. This letter is the outcome of the 
positive power of A through K, and again clothed in denser 
accretions from inferior planes. As a mountain, Kstf means 
thatwhich has been raised and- consolidated apart from sur- 
rounding lower-lying planes ; it means the outer border of a 
series of elevated planes. In some respects it stands to R 
as L stands to K. 

R vis, a head ; a nucleus {of its own digree) attracting 
materials wherewith to develope or outbuild 
a body for itself. 

It has been shewn how A, as the supreme positive 
principle, causes the development of the inferior members 
of the alphabetic series. Wo now come to explain how A 
itself is, in embryo, reproduced as the head ofau inferior 
and undeveloped series. A with I is reproduced as U, or, 
when developed, as 0 = AU = AIU. This constitutes theo 
essential or vowel series. The, development of consonants 
is by means of A acting upon L ; which of course iuvolros 
the action of the dual AB upon the dual essential planeA 
LM; the joint result being tfao reproduction of thcmsHves 
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as tha composite R. Iq this lies the explanation in part 
why, in the Sanscritic family of languages, there is a modifi- 
caticm each of L and R admitted among the vowels ; L be- 
ing the vehicle of A in its action, therefore as a soul to M ; 
and R being the joint production and representative iu ul- 
timate planes of both A and L. R is thus a rist rishit that 
which causes to risCy res t It will be found that this letter 
in every language where it exists, represents, first, the 
idea of a going forth ^ and then, in some eonsociated way^ 
the result— a gathering. Its name in Sans, is Taipa, that 
which has descended and thus become comparatively de- 
graded. The first idea comes out in such words as, ruair 
rushy rivei\ reaVy roui, ray ; and in the Sans. raSy seed, zeal, 
ardour, essence, the tongue. The resultant idea may be 
noticed in such words as, roh, nh, rapCy ropey reap, rohe, rot 
rod, and in the Sans, vaiha, the outborn god in his accreted 
vehicle. 


S, sin, 0 . tooth ; the most ultimatod or lowest 
form of aggressive power. 

Teeth are the dense callous instruments which the 
Hving tender animal organism puts forth as natural wea- 
pons wherewith to subdue that which offers resistance. 
This tooth-power in the religious systems of the East is 
personified in the various forms of Durga-Kali. For tooth 
is death, the destroyer ;that is, modified digrees of the divine 
life brought into contact with that wliich is mere natural 
animal life. The word Shiva was explained and exemplified 
under C ; bub there would appear to be better reasons for 
associating the name, with this S. This letter consists of 0 
invested with N, as a form > that is, the high energy of C is 
disseminated upon N and its more positive essence abstract- 
‘ ed and accreted. Per R is the child of AB and LM. and 
S is grand-child of the same, through their respective off- 
spring, 0 and N*. In dealing with the Hebrew names of 
the various letters we might have shewn how the compo- 
nent letters of each represent the alliances most naturally 
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formed by it with other letters ; but the results might uot 
have appeared so conclusive as to be now worth the trouble* 
This word sin, being used in the Hebrew Bible repeatedly 
for tooth, shews that the letter it is applied to cannot bo 
more energy ; for a tooth is hard and white, indicative of 
the purity of exterior truth- form, and therefore rather^ cor- 
responding to N. We before made remarks respecting the 
similarity of 0 and S, as is evidenced by their common in- 
terchangoabl eness in cognate dialects of modern times. We 
may now see how one is an indurated and rudi mental' deve- 
lopment of the more interior nature of h e other. 

T tau, that which has been recently captured or dug up ; 
hence, the object upon which desire is concentrated. 

The parable represents the missed piece of silver, or 
the lost sheep, when recovered, as occasioning more joy than 
all that was before possessed. This tau is the recovered 
valued object, and sm, the preceding letter, represents the 
instrument of capture. What S can gather from without 
becomes an encompassing form, the rim of the great lifting 
Wheel. S represents the tooth, as to its radical or essen- 
tial basis ; T, its coatings and extensions, the toe of the or- 
ganism. We will present here, as a summary of what has 
been said, a tabular view of the relations of the letters 

As Progenitor, or positive head... A ALGO A AB G 
accretes to itself as a fern. form. ..I B MN P L XM H 

the joint ofifspring of which is U 0 N S Z R B ^ 

accreting in turn the passive form...D 
from the more inferior plane... T 

The positivity of... ... 

produces an intermediate... 
by abstraction^ from ... ...L...,..T 



. 2" 3 TABUS m. 

The mythic names of the letters of 

HEBREW. !>■ GREEK. 


Alep?if an ox ; concord, unity, an anointing, enduing 
strength for labour... ...I with power 
Bet\ house j established organi- Baita, power, strength, as of 
zation, consolidated acquisitions.! wine ... 

Cimalf camel ; means of communi- Cawwa, a marriage-tie, a join- 
cation, and hence, of gathering. ing 
Dalethi door ; last increment, outer extensions of land, accre- 
rim^of the series ... ... tions to the confirmed shore. 

Eaij jun established dual base ..lEla, standard, married parity, 

truth ... 

JP or Faw, a hook ; which connects77/?st7on, that which gathers, 
diasiinilars... ... ... and tlius strips others 

Gain^ a weapon; spoil won by it. G^aita, sought out, obtained... 

Heth, a hedge; drawn around, or Ilaita, associated ... 
accreted ... 

^elhy a serpent ; mud-life, uncon- Thaita, a hired servant, uncon- 
firmed in exteriors ... ... sociated with any... 

lody a hand ; personal extension iota, lowest, least of a series, but 
of the self, or active principle... head of the succeeding one... 
iTap, that which closes or grasps that which is taken, 

as the hand upon its object ... captured... 

Lamed, a goad, that which leads Zami5>c/a, that which is projected 
and thus directs, or teaches ... and draws, or licks up 
Mim, waters ; womb or form of that which covers, or en- 
interior life ; womb of waters... closes ... 

Nun, fish ; a sprout, embryonic that which is new, or up- 
life in its womb of waters ... born from beneath . 

Xamach, sustenance ; that which Xi, to draw up, interweave 
upholds ... ... ... threads — so, to confirm 

Oin, eye, fountain ; power of up- O^mega, greatness, power, ac- 
lifting lowest planes. ... cession from without 

Pa», gathered ; and so become a subdued, eaten, and so con- 
means of gathering... ... joined ... 

Zaddi, side, outer part, positive... 

Quph, subservient (to the above). 

^is, head; source of distributive Ro, flowing forth with positive 
power in nit i mates .. ... power ... 

tooth; extended means of Sigma, or si-gamma, extended 
s^zure, or gatli eri ng. . , ... means of conjoining 

Tail wild-ox ; recovered, compub Tate, pea-fowl, beauty ; thus, ob- 
Sorily brought ittv ... ...j ject of convergent desire ... 
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'Axsiijti tilt 

the alphabet, with their meaninga. 

SCANDINAVUN RDKIC. IRISH-CBMIC. 


Ar, yearythe outflowing fruc-L4*7m, palm tree ; arisen fromdesert- 
tifying energy of a series., life, Victory, overshadowing help. 

Bjorhf birch-tree ; greenness, birch-tree ; green, living, ^con- 

vigorous life-rod for Rule, sociated rods of Power and Justice 

Coll, the hasrel; control, sin, uniting 
to ; Gr. Jcolla. 

Durs, a giant ; upborn or ac- an oak ; conjoined by qopula- 
creted from “earth” below tion ; so, confirmed, steadfast. 

Eadha, the aspen ] whiteness, parity, 
test, sensitiveness. 

Ur, ure-ox ; ardency, vigour. Ur, the heath ; heat, new, vigorous, 

evergreen. 

Oort, the ivy ; court, guard, garden 
reclained 

Hagl, \m\‘,grando, sown seed-7/c^A, a thorn piercing form, 
grain 

Thor, ultimate power (same 
withTiw?) 

Is, ice ; risen essence — of the Idko, or ioga, yew-tree; Fate, Resur- 
waters, preservation ... rection-life. 

Kon, a vessel for the trans- 
mission of seminal energy 
or manly vigour, a king... 

Logr, light, flame, lambent Lme, the quicken-tree ; radiative, 
power... ... ... rodent, abstractive life, 

Matkr, man^ meat ; a form Mnin, the vine; which surrenders up 
whose vitals are a sacrifice its fruit, or essence. 

Nauth, need, h^-neath, pas- the ash-tree ; meZiai-nymphs, 
sive to higher uplifting life nuns, noon, rising from lower earth 

0«, mouth ; outflow of breath Oir, the broom ; conformity for em- 
or positive life energy ... ployment, assimilative action. 

Tai, wealth ; gain by accre- Pethpoc, the peit-bush, dwarf-elder ; 
tion... ... ... BubmissivenesB. 


Reiih, a ride ; road, forcing SiSms, the elder-tree ; discursive 
way forth ... ... hide for indwelling power. 

Sol, the ^un ; radiance, disse-#Swt7, the ** weeping” willow ; a radi- 
miuation of energy ... ative or distributive form. 

Jhir, a bull , strength, yield- Teine, furze ; submittance, yidding 
ing to the yoke... ... to a claim. 





tasli. ir. 


The ya^kahetras, or diyine and spirittial Zodiaos. 

Judaic System, Bouddhist System. 


K Ensuph, Infinite ; Ketker, Crown 5 
Hajoth hakodeahf Oooduess 
I Cochrm, Wisdom ; opJianini, Wheels.. 

Z Aachf&re of Love, or the Spirit; himh, 
Knowledge ; aralim^ Mighty Ones. 
DChesedt gift ; MaahemaVmf receivers 
(left-handers) 

3 Paakad^ Sword ot God;^na2!, Strengih 

V Tipherethf upper celestial Sun ; Mela^ 

chim. Powers 

3 Netsach, conquering 

H Tehilim, revealers benilohim, Sons of 

God 

^Muaadf foundation, base 

I if ai!cM<, Kingdom; tflcAiwt,StrongOnes 

K Escadai, Primum Mobile ; the Prince 
of the Countenance as a mind 
R- final, Q algal hamaziloth^ the fixed 
stars ; Metraton as a Mind 
L Sphere of ahthtai, Saturn ; to which 

is a Mind ... 

M Sphere of Tzedeh^ Jupiter. Tsadkiel 

is a Mind 

M-L Sphere of JHaadaim^ Mars, It has 

Kamad for a Mind 

N Sphere uf Shemh^ the Sun. Raphael 

for a Mind 

N-f. Sphere of Nogu^ Venus. Haniel for 
a Mind 

X Cochab, the star. Michael for a Mind. 

O Jai^aachf the Moon, the left eye. Gab- 
riel for a Mind 

P The Human Reasonable SouL.. 

P-f. Spirits of the Animal Kingdom, or 
of Emotional Nature 
Z Essential elements of Intellect and 
Sensation 

Z-f. The Four Elements 

QThe essential Mineral Kingdom 
RThe essential Vegetable Kingdom ... 
S T%e essential Animal Kingdom 
T Ultimate sphere, or, Man ... ... 


( Akhija-nislha The Name esta- 
blished 

S Su-darsana, All-seeing; Wed- 
'S ded wife 

^ J Sa-driaka. Eye- plane, know- 

J ledge 

A-tapa^ sunshine, effulgence 

CO 

A-vriha, Moixrce of power. ... 

4 f A-aan-jna-satjfaf solar wife- 
os I plane : radiance of Truth... 
I J Vrihat’phalas, mighty ofif- 

{ sprinff 

» C SuMa-h'itsna, assimilated ra- 
^ I diant creations or accretions 
J A 'para-mana-subha, conjoined 
^ I offering become resplendent 
^ Paridki- 8 ubha,Ya.diant destruc- 
^ I tive force : Sun’s action ... 
, C A hha-svara = aurahhi ; the cow 

^ of plenty .. 

Q J A-pam-7nttMa-a-6Aa,Burr .)und- 
^ ing distributive mind-form, 
fg Paridhi-akkaf outstretched 
^ L branch of the sacrificial life- 

5 Maha-hrahma, Greatness.[tree 

1 

rt Brahrna^piiroJiitaf mimstr 8 .tion 
9 from Greatness 
g HraAma-pari-cAadya, extended 
PQ V. wing of Greatness... 

( Pari-nir-mitra-vaaa-varti, the 

^ house of the Sun 

.3 Nir-mana-rathaf inferior mind- 
3 vehicle; wife ofElama,o heat 
Tuthita, Peace, satisfaction.... 

J 

^ Tama, marriage-union, test of 

ei Judgment-purity 

I Dravya-d/ia»u«Aa, substratum 
^ of virtue as a weapon 

C/Mtivora-maAa-mJa^i, ground 
^ for sacrifice and cleansing . , 
Manually CL, ** men,” human 
planes being reborn 
.Asitra—afiara, “pithless”, soul- 
abstracted and fallen 

surrounding accretions 

to fallen planes, 

yira-san-yont, which gathers a 
bank as encompassing womb 
Naraka, arrows shot to their 
mark, 




TABW IT. 2ifl 

- The Wa-kehatraB, or divine and spirituri Zodiacs. 

Brahmaic System. Arabic System-. 


Aixoini \ Nasatyii^ tli« hunter ^ D^ra, fiaher A E2kCeU<mc9. 

Thibetan, tka^skar, «*ouPce of light 

BhArani, gain, susteuanoe ... ... A UhaUainf centre of Paradi’se ; 

j the most holy or sacred place 

Kirtika, god of war ; son of Siva. lAl-thnryaf wealth, £rui>. 

Thibetan, imin-drug^ labour ... 

Bohini, mother of Buddha ; a ** cow”. Ahdahranf riches, the back. 

Thib, Bai-rji, sustenance, gnidatice ...1 

Mrigashiragy head of the prey or spoil, [A l-hakhoht loft side ; circle of 

T. Mago^ he^d-.. I hair. ^ 

Ardra, moisture (sowings}. 'Alhayioh^ right side.'* 

T. Lag^ hand ... 

Punnrvasciy a form orserice repeated. AhdraOy iha arm, power. 

1\ ATadas-so, extend down ... ..J 

Pauhyay solar radiance. breath, life, speeclu 

T. Rgyalj kingship .1 

Artaih7.y chief, elder- born. Al tsarphah^ a vessel, outer 

T. bright light. . ,. ... edge. 

Mdghay devoted, form of power, a cloud, Al-gehhaty head, power, troop 
T, MacliJi/iiy lif e,'^f o u n ... ... . . . ' of horse. 

rurvaphalguniy receptacle of power. 'Aljahmh, book, Word of Qod, 

T. Orai, weapon, power ... union. 

Uttara-pha^gunif the same transmissive. ALzarphah, transmission, 

T. Dahoy head, source ... ... ...! flowing over. 

the hand, extension. purity, a hunting dog 

T. A/rt2'6a«Ai, face of pow’er .. ...! 

Chitrdy nmuifestation, a symbol. ^Xamak-al aogely base or sup- 

T. Nag pay blackness, passivity ... .. i port. 

nSicaii, a vehicle to Sm, wealtli, essence, soul. rolling, harassing, 

T. Sa-ri, riches, pow'cr. ... ... ...,i a hog. 

Visdkhay a springing plant. Al^gahanay claw’s, instrument, 

T. Sagay Seng-gay a. lion i guard. 

Anurddhay companion, vehicle. j.di-«X*fa>7,crowiJ, garland, setsd- 

T. Lha-machkarnofty ireasure-hoii.oie ...I vessel. 

■Jeyeshthay pre eminent, eldest. \Al-galby centre, mind. 

T. «572ron, incense, odour... ; 

AfuXay origin, root, sustenance, \Al-$aiilahy elevated, a weapon 

T. Brji-hashainy face of the Jlulcr ... 

Purva-skadet, consolidated, a bank. ]A l-navayaWjy cattle, abund- 

'i\ Chku-stody higher serpent-lifa ... ance, 

17ffara-s/KMf<x, the same, distributive AUhaldaky city, nest in the 

T.. CTtMt-swiorcf, out flow’ing serpent-lifa ... sand-. 

5Anfmncr, the ear, receptacle. Xaod-al jahakh, prepared for 

G^o-oa-shuiy great covenng • torment, or attack. 

Dhamshtkay accreted wealth, gain. Xaod‘al'halaOy prepared for 

1. Mongruy dark side the eater. 

Satahliishay submitted to fire. Xctod-al~Xooudy undergoing 

T. Mongraiy weapon of night ... ...j preparation. 

Good. <Xaod-al-aghyahyheiXx%m^ over, 

T. Krumas-stody natural desire ... , projecting, 

i/. Bhadrapailay the same disseminative. Alpharo-al-imagademy choscii, 

r* A rttwirtfl-fiwicrtf, desire active ... ...i being collected. *1 

Ravatiy wife of Rama j teachable. A f'-paro-al-mav’ahhevy a sene- 

T. Namgru night, passivity .. * rated venomous life, 

86 




TiStB V. 

Tho Ha-kabatras, or diTine-spiritual Zodiac. 


The Zodiftc. 


iTlie Nak^hatras. 


I 

.A. Aries, the Kam; Vo- Aswim... 
feitive Good or liiuo*! 
cence ; Energy Bkdrant,: 

r Kartika,*, 

B. Taurus, the Bull ; 

Positive form ofUood'.i?o^i«*... 
as Power I 

\Mrig9isira 

C. Gimini, tlie Twins ;;j4nfr(Xr.. 
Descended Good wed*j 

(led to iipdruwnTruth! PwM«rr(W«f 

1 

\Paus1iyft..^ 

D. Cmiccr, the Crab ;that'j 

which grabs, eats, orUr^tWicy.., 
seizes ; from tho wa-l 
tors, but living above' 
them I 

G. Leo, the Lion ; mas-jP. Plalguvti 
culine strength ; oii-j 

orgy embodied | ^' Phalgum 

H. Virgo, the Virgin ; Llasta*.. 
pregnant with vir, or 
manly strength from 
higher planes 

^Libra, the Bahanco ; - 
^outboni positivity in 
equilibvuni with ac-j Vlsakka 
creted exterior prin- 
ciples 

I. Scorpio, the Scorpion] 

Boundary, engine oiLcyesklhoi 
war, virus, ov strength! 

[Mula.,, 

K. Saggitarius, the Ar-| 

row ; t h o extended ;P- Shadha 
weapon of the‘^yew”,j 
or tail of the scorpi- 
on plane ^ 

L. Capricornus, the:- 
Goat- horn ; Ibo'^pnah-j 
iug”or disseminative'D/iuniiJfAa 
power of Ure “goat-j 
nature” .. ...Satahisha 

.<4 (^uar iw«,theWater-| 
bed stratum, or con-P. BAadrapadc 
tinent form 

P, Bhadrapade 

Pieces, the Fishes ; 
oivtboi*n acmatir, UhJ Pevati .. 


Chaitra . . . 
SwatL; 


Anuradka 


U, Shadha 
Ishravaua 


The Avat&rs. 


Kolhl, or Asva ; the Horse-avatilra ; a 
hunter’s dog (a-«van); halho, that 
which descends at the dejecta of 
higher planes; hence, “ sin” =-Bin- 
developing,De8cend8 to make a final 
subjiigution to the Divine Will. 

Buddha, or Balardma (bull-ram)Wi» 
doio, a host, strength. The latter 
subdues all forms ^ hudh, or know- 
ledge, to an initiatory digree of pure 
Love. 

Krishna, black, receptive to energy ;■ 
krishta, human laud ploughed and 
tilled. He aids th^ Pandavas to 
subdue the Kurus. 

Kdma, delight, abu^ndance for grati- 
fying desires. Destroyer of the 
llakshasa? ; that is, he is the means 
employed to purge off* their yet- 
remaining impurities. 

Parasu-Kinuaf that which is extended 
positively, as a chakia or flung axe: 
2 mr 8 Jiu, a rib or projected member, 
f)estroyer of those, in turn, who 
before acted as the“sword of God”. 

Vihnana, soul-mind outborn. Dwarf— 
no extensions into inferior planes : 
growth being accretions, thus, the 
declining digreea of energy. Subju' 
gates IVJahabali. 

Narasbvha, the Man -lion ; ‘‘ Lion o£ 
the tribe of Judah”* Energy and 
power. Destroyer of tlie giant 
Hiranyakasipu. 

Varaha, the boar; this word is the 
essence of ^^hrtshmaP that is, vrah- 
ma,\ disseminator of germ-life.The 
power which uplifts the off fallen 
Ertha (Prithivi). 

Kvrma, turtle ; Life invested with 
body from the waters and upraise 
above them. The churning nu- 
cleus to raise the A-mrita, 

Matsga, aquatic life ; exercised for 
the recovery of the Veda or off- 
fallen semi' divine life-forms, or 
T)«v-‘»daRTa. 





The Ka-kshatras or Zodiacal Series- 
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The meaning of Zodicc€[Gr, zaiiou animals, or the .emo- 
tional principle) is, a series of life-forms (Lat. aninia^ Gr. 
anemos) which the sun of thoir system is acting upon, thus, 
disposing, bringing under entire control, and governing, as. 
the members of its household, as its encompassing realm. 
Kshefra, Kshettri, is a surrounding vehicle or form-— trans- 
lated as, '' a wife’^ ; '' a body "' ; a field,'’ for being plough- 
ed, broken up, and sown •, anything reclaimed, and thns,^ 
sacred and devoted, patient, enduring ; also the embodi- 
ment of energy, as a warlike host. The prefix na signifies 
passivity to elevating life, yet an embodiment of diffnsivo' 
might. Or, we may associate the first part of tlio word 
with nvXj nakta, night ; for the solar radiation constitutes 
Day or light, as the ultimate passive and undiffusivo recep- 
tacle of radiance mythically constitutes Night and darkness. 
Being *• truth” planes under the disintegrative radiance of 
the sun, the Kshetrj’as” are at last destj’oyed or resolved 
into the immediate active solar sphere — that which dissolves 
them. The term ZotliaCj means literally, a series of Ani- 
mal life forms. The subjective animal sphere is that which? 
descends from above — the Emotional planes as forms of In* 
stinct or Impulse. It is the same whether the divine des- 
cent bo described as a series of outborn animal or ZodiacaJ 
emotional embodiments of higher Life, orjas a series of 
nahshairas graduatdvely receptive to, and transmissive of, 
the divine-solar Activity, The domestic animals represent 
the higher submissive Good ; scorpions, snakes, and such 
like, servo as more remote and instrumental extensions of 
pure Life energy. In the descriptions of the Avatiirswe 
are to understand that the more immeditato forms are of 
the Emotional planes, while the object to be subdued or 
recovered in each case is the corresponding’’ Intellectual 
fellow-plane. The contest is between half brethers,”-^ 
between Pandavasand Knrns —between Greeks and Trojans 
^between brother-tribes of the children of Israel. This 
intellectual fellow-plane is described in the Judaic system 
US the accompanying Intelligence.’' The names, we fear,~ 
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«o anoient— of some of the planes, with their translations 
as given in the Tables, xnust be accepted for what they are 
worth. The series includes a third of the Grand Series, the 
first third of which would be ethnically represented by the 
TOces east of the Tigris. The avatar as may be said to bo 
contamporaneons, as all the members of the series are at 
once subject to the same operative activity and transform- 
ing process; for the series A to N is as an organized body— ^ 
the sacrificial liorse/^ the '‘yeari^ ; the intensity of action 
and effect being modified, of course, according to position 
in the series.— The crisis, however, pertaining to each suc- 
cessive piano of the series must necessarily be successive 
also; otherwise, as before shewn, universal dissolution and 
death would result. The burden which Humanity in its 
units has to bear, liowever painfully, is intended to be borne 
by the sufferer, not to overwhelm with a crash. 

Conclusion. 

And now our comments/^ introductory merely if we 
arc right in our estimate of them, ai'o for the present 
brought to a close. What may follow, wo know not ; nor 
have we any desire to know. The dearest objects to the 
worn pilgrim is retirement and rest ; the very idea of publi- 
city dv fame, good or bad, is detestable to him. Literally, 
we may be said to live planless. The day preceding that 
on which wo commenced this work we definitely anticipated 
notlung of the kind. For these thirteen years we have 
been under Dame Ifate^s schooling ; learning, through con- 
stant sharply frustrated hopes and designs— not seldom un- 
der bitter protest — to live thus without a plan, irrational and 
impulsive as we may account it to do so. Dire have been 
the corrections; most convincing, though so slow, the results. 
And why do we state this ? just because this is the very 
exact manner or process by which— sooner or later, here or 
hereafter— the self-sufficient Intellect of Humanity will bo 
broken and trained to submit to the same High Guidance. 
The statements made throughout -the work as to the means 
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by which the Intellect must be reconstructed are not mere 
theory ; uh, no ; they are based upon living experience. In 
this behalf at least, we write ^-that wliich we do know.^^ If 
a man really IS that which he knows vitally and experi- 
mentally, this book should embody some “ tilings worth 
knowing’^ ; for, as we may say, it is ourselves— embodied, 
reproduced Egoism — “ which things are an allegory,” but 
true nevertheless. If Experience is a teacher by example, 
here is experience, sad and original enough. The world’s 
days of ascetic crucifixion and true Yogi ism were never of 
yore ; they are now in reality upon us, and before us. This 
book is the outborn fruitage of many, many, sown tears, alike 
of the spirit and of the mortal form. It m.ay be made, 
through what we arc stating, the butt of sarcasm by those 
who have not yet known the true sorrow that man is born 
to, but there is no ultimate escape for them or any other. 
Theworld^s Golden Age is before u??; but so is national dis- 
aster, human misery, and the heart’s excruciating anguish, 
such as was never known before. If it were always true 
that ‘‘ sorrow is better than laughter,” there is the fullest 
reason to believe it will be exceptionally so for certain 
cycles of times henceforth. For no price could the mere 
ordinary natural mind produce the ideals embodied in may 
this book. Imperfect as a work of literary art, it is yet-— 
we may venture to say — as being the pioneer to a series, to 
occupy no mean place in the world of Thought* .Would that 
our personality could by some means be screened by the 
production it has been the instrument of evolving ! Utterly 
helpless to either indite such a book by the ordinary laws 
of free will, or to resist in-born motives when such action 
is called for, we hero solemnly disclaim all ideas of author- 

m 9 

* Though we would not venture to say what form any succeeding part of this 
work might take, we may suggest that, apparently, the easiest and most 
instructive mode of fully illustrating the principles here propounded 
would be in the issue of annotatod Texts culled from the iiumenw re- 
sources of extant Sacred and Mythic Literature. 
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ship, as the world understands the term. The work is not 
mythic, it issa/ generis. Mythic, means, lingaally embodying 
high ideas in natural forms; this work is rather the disem- 
bodying, analyzing, and then reolothing, of such ideas. 
Myth is produced independently of mental effort ; this, by 
the gsttal digree of studious, wearying thought. In the 
Bible PauV^ in his Epistles speaks of one who hath a 
revelation*^ ; this is evidently mythic, in whatever sphere 
delivered. Also he speaks of the gift of interpretation”; 
this tdo constitutes a sub-division of the mythic. There 
remains in his contrasting, the “ speaking with the under- 
standing” — which, so far as the expression goes, may be 
used to describe tho nature of our labours. Naturally, we 
are but as a Judas with his hag, (again, bag is booh) which 
bears, just what is cast therein for the poor’* beyond. And, 
to keep up the simile, — not that we care much for tho poor, 
unhappily ; but being, in some sort, in tho retinue of tho 
Master, it has pleased him so to depute us, and we therefore 
cannot but magnify our office under him accordingly. 

As wo remarked in the body of the work, our opinions 
are very dear to us, though closely associated with them is 
the conviction that ranch suffering lies in tho path wo have 
to tread. But if we know our own sentiments and feelings 
in respect of tho honestly held opinions of others, wo would 
say that wo have not tho slightest wish see our express- 
ed thoughts adopted parrot-like by any. We are convinced 
that there are thoughtful men who secretly look for higheri 
nobler, and more consistent ideals of eternal things than the 
literature of the time plainly and obviously furnishes them 
with. For them is our work. That the creeds of the various 
churches are best suited still for the vast masses no one should 
^oubt;but how much longer this state of things can continue 
is not easily answered. We can say that we have no more 
wish to interfere or find fault with the cherished opinions 
of men than we have to find fault with their animal or con- 
stitutional tastes. 
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Hari thus epake “ With rwjOTated eoergy, 0 gods, I will restore 
your strength. Do this^-Iiet all the gods, associated with the Asuras, 
cast all sorts of mediciDal herbs into the sea of milk ; and then, taking 
the mountain Mandara for the chuming-stick, the serpent -Vasuki for 
the rope, chum the sea together, for ambrosia, depending upon my 
aid. ^1 will take care that the enemies of the gods shall not partake 
of that Amrita, (ambrosia) and that they shall share in the labour 
alone. While the churning proceeded, Haii himself, in the ^lape of 
Kurma, was in the midst of the milk-sea serving as a pivot for the 
mountain, as it was whirled around. He was also present in other 
forms amongst the gods and demons, and assisted to drag Yasuki 
the monarch of the Serpent-race. In another vast body he sat upon 
the summit of the mountain. With one portion of his Energy, He, 
unseen, sustaiued the Serpent-king, and with another, infused vigour 

into the gods .....From the sea thus churned by the godsend 

Danavas, first uprose the cow Surabhi-— the fountain of nulk and 
curds, worshiped by the deities. Then appeared the goddess of wine, 
Varuni, Next sprang the celestial Pari jata- tree. The troop of Apsa- 

rasas were then produced The cool-rayed moon next arose 

and then poison. Dhanwantara robed in white and bearing in his 
hand the cup of Amrita next came forth. • * * 

That essence of the Supreme is defined by the term Bh&gavat 
The word BMgavat is the denomination of that primeval and eternal 
God ; and he who fully understands the meaning of that expression 
is possessed of holy %visdom,-^the sum and substance of the Vedas. 
The letter Bh implies the cherisher and supporter of the Universe . 
By Oa is understood, the Leader, Impeller, or Creator the two 
syllables together indicating the six attributes— Dominion, Might, 
Glory, Splendour, Wisdom, and Unity. The purport of Vu, is that 
elemental Spirit in which all beings outform themselves. * * 

The Destroyer of all things— Hari, m the form of Rudra, who is the 
flame of Time, becomes the scorching breath of the serpent Sesha, and 
thereby reduces P&tftla to ashes. * ♦ ♦ ♦ « ♦ \ 

On the day that Hari— or Krishna, departed from earth, the powerful 
dark-bodled Kali age descended. The Ocean rose and submerged the 
whole of Dwaraka except alone the dwelling of the deity of the race 
of Yadu. Vishnu Purdnut translated. 


It comes to this. Ah, soon the silver orescent 
la lost below the dim hcrizon’s verge. 

How like a ghost the future haunts the present I 
Soon the inevitable wave shall merge 
The beating heart, the arms around us thrown. 
Our world is left a shell, the dove has flown. 


VI 


IT 


* Each W the Story of hi« love> 

The history of that hour unblest, 

When, like a bird from its high nest, 

Won down by fascinatiug eyes, 

For woman’s smile he lost the skies. 

Moon's Loves of the Angels, 

How sweet is Love ! Above the battle-stream Of the contending 
years, man lifts his glance, To see, perchance, the maiden-angel gleam; 
Then (yom his bosom draws the broken lance, And courts the pang 
that sunders soul from clay : Sh smiles, he follows from the fierce 
affray, Seeking some gay pavilion whera the kisses Of Immortality 
shall be possest With healing power and fill the void abysses Of an 
INSATIATE YEARNING in the breast. 

CJ 

Soon as she heard my steps she leaped on me. 

And glued her burning lips to mine, and laughed 
With a loud, long, and frantic laugh of glee, 

And cried, ‘‘Now Mortal, thou hast deeply quaffed 
The Plague’s blue kisRes— soon millions shall pledge the draught. 
Fihelhfs Revolt of Islam'' (or the gathering of ih£ faithful "seeiV) 

* * * When “ Science” at its poflt 

Heels blinded ; when the mountain avalanche 
Of utter, hopeless fear, piles every coast 
Of human Nature ; when the lury hall 

Of the World’s Bre.vth burns like some fiery pall 
When respiration, the soft frame’s delight, 

Becomes a Titan’s toil: ^ * 

Then dawns the hour for thee, 0 Love’s, pur© vestal ! 

Rise, o’er Earth’s East, thou Day star of swift beams » 
O’erbrim thy heart, pure vase of living crystal, 

O’erbrim thyself with the Immortal atroapis. 

Ah ! He is gone, and yet, will not depart 
Is with me still, yet I from Him exiled ! 

For still there lives within my secret heart 

The magic Image of the Magic Child. 

Coleridge. 

“But this is not a time,— he started up, 

And smote his breast with woe-denouncing hand — 

“ This is no time to fill the joyous cup ; 

The “ Mammoth” comes,— the foe, the Monster Brand, 

With all his howling “desolating band ; — 

These eyes have seen their blade aud burning pine 
Awake at once and silenoe half your land. 

Red is the cup they drink, but not with wine : 

Awake and watch to-m*gbt, or see no morning shine. 
— — CampbelVs Gertrude. 




Wlili wliat a tender and impassioned voire 
It'fills the nice and delicate eab-of.thouqht 
When the fast- ushering star of Morning comes 
O’er-riding the grey hills * ^ 

And this is the ’sweet Spirit that doth fill 
The world, fellow's ** Bpit it of Foetrf^ 

• * * Foretasted fruit, ^ 

Profaned first by^the Serpent, by hi first 
Made common and unhallowd ore our taste ; 

Nor yet on him found deadly, he yet lives ; 

Lives, as thou said’st, and gains to live as man 
H ioHEft DIQREE OF LiPE ; inducement strong •. 

To us. Milton* s Paradise Lost'* 

* ♦ * Who best 

Can suffer, best can do. 

But what concerns it thee, when I begin 
My Kverlaating Kingdom * why art thou 
Solicitous f what moves thy inquisition ? 

Kuowest thou not that^MV bisinq is thy pall : 

“ Paradise Regained*' 

So, w hen the compas’t course of the Universe 
In six and thirty thousand years is run, 

The bands of the Elements shall back reverse, 

To their first Discord, and be quite undone 
The seeds of which all things at first were bred, 

Shall in Grfat Chaos’ womb again be bid. 

— ^ — Spenser's Bellay, 

A cataract waits, upon Heaven’s verge suspended 
O’er Woman’s bosom, and her breathing will ; 

That bosom, through which Love to Earth descended. 

With Breath from His Divinitt shall fill. 

Whoever knows Brahma, who is Existence, Knowledge, Infinity— 
as dwelling within the cavity (of the Heart) in the Infinite Ether, — 

enjoys all desires together with that Omniscient Brahma, From 

that Soul sprang forth the Ether— from the Ether the Air, from the 

Air, Fire from annual Herbs, Food,— from Food, Seed, — from 

Seed, Man;— for Man is verily the essence of Food. 

In Si>eech is the Seven-formed. Of words, JJun is ffhlcdra^ Pro, 
is Prastava, A h Adi, Ut in Udgitha, Prati is Pvatihdra, Upa is Upaj 

dram, Ni is Nidhana, Unto him speech yields its ireamire 

who, thus knowing, adores the Seven -formed S4ma in Speech. 

Vcdic VpKinishads translated. 
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It commences by citing the Shdstras ('^ the Veds/and PurS^s'^) 
to show that in the Kali-yug (or iron age) many heresies and false 
religions will arise ; hut the Kali-yug began 6,000 years ago, and 
the Tallabhacharyan sect sprang up less than 400 years ago : it is 
therefore (the logic is somewhat at fault here) a heresy. 

He then cites from one of the plaintiff^s September articles a pas- 
sage in which the plaintiff represents the different modem sects as 
so many extensions, not divergencies from the old religion, just as 
some leave the Fort to proceed to Byculla, others to Walkeshwar.^' 
The defendant criticises this illustration, and then returns to his 
former point, that the recent date of the Yallabhacharya sect proves 
it, on the authority of the Hindu Shastras, to bo heresy. ' 

Then he adds, ** Thus as regards the weapons with which the 
Maharaj has come forth to defend himself, those very weapons will 
oppose the Maharaj and annoy him.*' 

Then follows Gokulnathji’s verse and the indignant comments on 
it, and then comes the conclusion of the article, which^ upon the 
evidence as presented hj the plaintiff, and apart from the fresh light 
which has leen thrown upon the case hy the evidence for the defendant, 
the Court, on the application to nonsuit, considered to be primd facie 
libellous. 

‘‘Jadunathji Maharaj (the plaintiff) has commenced issuing a small 
work styled ‘ The Propagator of our own Eeligion.' We ask him. 
In what way do you wish to effect the propagation of religion ? 
Youi ancestors, having scattered dust in the eyes of simple people, 
made them blind: do you wish to make them see; or, taking a 
false pride in the upholding of your religion, do you wish to delude 
simple people still more ? 

‘‘ Jadunathji Maharaj ! should you wish to propagate or to spread 
abroad religion, then do you personally adopt a virtuous course of 
conduct, and admonish your other Mahardjas that, as long as the 
preceptors of religion shall themselves appear to be immersed in the 
oea of licentiousness, for so long they shall not be competent to convey 
religious exhortation. Gokulnathji, having composed the commen- 
tary above-mentioned, has attached to your Yaishnava persuasion a 
great blot of ink. Let that be first removed : scorn the writer of 
the commentary. Yop, MahWjas, acting up to that commentary. 
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defile the wives and daughters of your devotees. Desist from that, 
and destroy .at once immorality such as that of the company at the 
Eas festival. An long oa you shall not do so, for so long you cannot 
give religious admonition and propagate your religious faith. Do you 
he assured of ihaV^ 

Is it not plain that the whole of this portion of the alleged libel 
is addressed prominently and pointedly to the plaintiff, simply be- 
cause the plaintiff had put himself prominently forward as the 
originator and the editor of the periodical called the Propagator of 
the Faith Is it not clear that the plaintiff’s voluntary appear- 
appearance before the world in that capacity is the key-note to the 
whole of this part of the article ? 

From the whole framework of the alleged libel as explained by 
the evidence, the unavoidable conclusion is, that the • prominence 
given to the plaintiff throughout the article is not forced, ground- 
less, and malicious, but is the natural result of his having himself 
entered into the lists of controversy as a champion of Vallabhacharyan 
orthodoxy, and a propagator of the Vallabhacharyan faith. 

Then, lastly, is there on the face of the libel any evidence of 
express malice--i^ there personal rancour — is there an excess of bit- 
ness — is there an unfair singling out of the plaintiff with a hostile 
desire to defame, to criminate, to malign? I can see nothing of 
the kind. 

The plaintiff is not singled efut ; he had voluntarily put himself 
forward as the champion and defender of the Mahdraj cause. 

The attack is primarily on the class to which the plaintiff belongs, 
incidentally the plaintiff bears the main brunt of the battle, as being 
the one amongst that class who had invited attack by making him- 
self its representative. * 

The attack is on acts hostile to public morality done by the plain • 
tiff, not in his private capacity, but as Maharaj. The main object 
is not to attach at all, hut exhortation, earnest entreaties to lead a purer 
life and desist from licentious practices, and that with a view to tlie 
more successful propagation of religion, 

The paramount motive, as deducible from the writing itself, is not 
personal rancour against the plaintiff; but an ardent desire to put, 
an end to a flagrant and shameful licentiousness, in the suppression 
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of which the defendant and his co-religionists were vitdlly inter-* 
ested, and in the practice of which he had honest and lond fide 
reason to believe that the plaintiff, like all the other members of his 
class, was implicated. 

I a^e with Dr. Wilson in thinking that “all things considered, 
the alleged libel is a very mild expostulation,’’ involving an “appeal 
to the principle that the preceptors of religion, unless they purify 
their lives, cannot expect success to attend to their labours.” 

I agree with Dr. Bhau Daji that any reader of fair “averaga 
intelligence would understand the object of the writer to be, not to 
make a personal charge of malpractices against the plaintiff, but to 
address a general exhortation to the class to which the plaintiff 
belongs, to desist from such malpractices.” 

On these grounds I think there is no proof of express malice ; on 
the grounds previously stated I think there was a justifying 
occasion^ 

I think the defendant, from his position and status^ not only had 
an interest and acted on a right, but also fulfilled a moral and social 
dutyj in denouncing a great iniquity ; — I think he took reasonably 
sufficient care to inform himself of the facts before he published, and 
that what he published he at the time lond fide believed to be the 
truth ; — I think that, in addressing himself to the public he appealed 
to the right and, under the circumstances, to the only available 
tribunal; — he appealed to those who, in relation to the subject- 
matter of the alleged libel had an interest and a duty corresponding 
to his own ; — I think that in giving the plaintiff the prominence he 
has done in his article he was actuated by no malice, but simply 
dealt with the plaintiff as he found him, the representative and 
champion of his class ; — I think that in the language of the article 
itself there is no evidence of personal malice or malignity, but strong 
evidence of a public-spirited desire to denounce and put down a 
crying scandal and wickedness which was a stain upon the credit of 
the writer’s caste — on the name of his nation — on the dignity and 
honour of human nature itself. * ' 

Por all these reasons 1 am of opinion iJiat the a/rtich oomplmned .of 
ie no libeh and therefore that on the first issue the verdict ought to 
be for the defendant. 
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II. The other great issue — (for ou all the minor points, on which 
I entirely agree with the Chief Justice, I shall add nothing to the 
reasons he has adduced in disposing of them) — the other great issue 
in this case is on the plea of justification. On this issue I am of 
opinion that every material averment — every averment which in any 
way relates to the nature of the Yallabharcharya sect, the character 
and position of the Mahardjds in general, and of the plaintiff in 
particular, is substantially proved. * 

I shall distribute the remarks I feel called upon to make on this 
issue under four heads. 

First : — The evidence adduced as to the nature and tenets of the 
Vallabhdcharyan religion. 

Secondly : — The evidence as to the light in which the Mahdrdjds 
dre regarded by the sect of which they are the spiritual chiefs. 

Thirdly : — The evidence as to the general character of the Mahd- 
rajas for licentiousness. 

Fourthly : — The evidence as to the personal immoralities of the 
plaintiff. 

Pirst. — As to the nature and tenets of theYallabhacharyan religion. 
On this topic it is not my purpose to make any lengthened remarks : 
the passages cited in the plea of justification have been proved and 
verified : that is, they have been shown to be genuine extracts 
correctly translated from works received as authorities to a greater 
or less extent in the Yallabhacharya sect. But it is obviously 
impossible to form anything like an adequate judgment of any 
religious system on any mere series of extracts, especially when 
selected with an avowedly hostile object. It is only certain broad 
and general conclusions at which, aided by the very learne^d evidence 
adduced on this point, we can with any safety or satisfaction arrive. 

Dr. Wilson, who has studied this subject with that comprehensive 
range of thought (the result of varied erudition), which has made 
his name a foremost one among the living Orientalists of Europe, 
Dr. Wilson says : — '' The sect of Yallabhacharya is a new sect, 
inasmuch as it has selected the god Krishna in one of his aspects, 
that of his adolescence — and raised him to supremacy in that aspect.’* 

* ** It is a new sect in as far as it has established the puhshti mdrg, * 
or way of enjoyment in a natural and carnal sense.” 
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This succinct statement seems to contain the essence of the whole 
matter. It is Krishna, the darling of the 16,000 gopis (or shep- 
herdesses); Krishna the love-hero^ — the husband of the 16,000 
princesses, who is the paramount object of Yallabhacharya’s worship. 
This tinges the whole system with the stain of carnal sensualism, of 
strange, transcendental lewdness. See, for instance, how the sub- 
lime Brahminical doctrine of unition with Brahma** is tainted and 
degraded by this sensuous mode of regarding the Deity. Recording 
to the old Brahminical tenet, ‘^Beahma’* the All-containing and Inde- 
structible, the Soul of which the Universe is the Body, abides from 
eternity to eternity as the fontal source of all spiritual existence : 
reunion with Brahma, absorption into Brahma, is the beatitude for 
which every separated spirit yearns, and which after animating its 
appointed cycle of individuated living organisms, it is ultimately 
destined to attain. The teachers of the Yallabhacharya sect do not 
absolutely discard this great tenet, but they degrade it. I have no 
wish to wade through all the theosophic nonsense and nastiness of 
the plamtiff*s own chapter on ‘‘Adulterine Love;** but one of the 
myths he thus cites on the authority of the Brihad Vdman Purduy 
perfectly illustrates what I mean. For many ages the inearnations 
of the Yed^ prayed Shri Krishna, the most Excellent Being, for a 
sight of his form : the wish being granted, desire was produced in 
them and they prayed to Krishna to satisfy their hearts* desire, so 
that they might enjoy with him in the form of women : this desire 
also was granted, and the traditions under the form of women en- 
joyed Krishna as gopis with adulterine love in the mythical forest 
of “Yrij.*; 

The comment of the plaintiff (for he is without question the writer 
or dictator of this article) upon this is, that if there were any sin in 
adulterine love, Krishna would not have turned these Yeds into gopis 
for the purpose of enjoying them ; but there is no sin in such love 
when its object is God : for “ God is all form. He is in the form of 
father, and he is in the form of husband ; he is in the form of bro- 
ther, and he is in the form of son. In whatever shape one may wish 
to love God, his wishes are complied with accordingly.** 

Thus, then, is the pure and sublime notion of the reunion of all 
spirits that animate living but perishable forms, with the Eternal 
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Spirit, not limited by form, debased into a sexual and carnal coition 
with the most sensuous of the manifestations or avatdrs of God. 

But it goes farther than this. Unition with Brahma in the Kali- 
yug (or Iron age) being no longer possible through the medium of 
mystical intercourse with Krishna j it must be obtained in some 
other way. 

The witness Mathuradas Lowji explains in what way: this is 
what he says: — 

*^The connexion with Brahma (necessary to the soul’s becoming one 
with Brahma) in the Kali-yug is only possible through the Hahdrdj. 
The connexion is to be had by carnal intercourse botweeen the Mahdrdj 
and the Vaishnavas — the female devotees of the Vaishnava per- 
suasion.*^ 

This, then, is the order of descent: spiritual unition with Brahma ; 
mystical coition with Krishna ; carnal copulation with the Mahdrdj. 
Kor, as Dr. Wilson says, and as we shall see more at large under the 
next head of evidence, The Maharaj is considered by a great many 
of his followers as an Incarnation of God, as God incarnate accord- 
ing to Hindu notions, which are peculiar on that subject. The Yal- 
labhdcharyans hold that Yallabhacharya and his official descendsmts 
are incarnations of the God Krishna, without holding that there is 
a complete embodiment of him in any one of them.** 

The religion which thus degrades the pure idea of spiritual re- 
union with God, into the gross reality of carnal copulation with its 
hereditary high priesthood, appears from the evidence to be sensuous 
in all its manifestations. Has Lila, or “ amorous dalliance ** is held 
forth as the highest bliss here. Bas Jiila is the principal employ- 
men of Paradise hereafter ; one of the many amatory names of the 
Maharaj is Ocean of lias Lila;** and when a Maharaj expires he is 
not said to die, but to extend himself to an immortality of Eas Lild. 

The hymns or sacred songs of a sect are generally the most fervid 
exposition of their religious feelings. The hymns sung by the 
women of the Yallabhacharya sect in honour of the Mahardjds and 
in their presence are certainly no exception to this general rule. 
They are passionate with all the passion of the East — erotic pantings 
for fruition of a lover who is also a God: as it is said of the gopis 
in the Vishnu Furdn, ‘‘ every instant without Krishna they count a 
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myriad pf years, and forbidden by fathers, husbands, brothers, they 
go forth at night to sport with Krishna, the object of their love/* 
So these hymns, sung at this day, as the plaintiff admitted, by the 
wires and daughters of the Vallabh^charyans to their Mah^rdjas, 
express the most unbridled desire, the most impatient longing for 
the enjoyments of adulterine lore. 

''I have often,” says Mathuradas Lowji, heard songs of an adul- 
terous character suug by females before the Mahdraj.” Improper 
songs in favour of adultery,” says Khatao Makanji, '‘very shameful and 
indecent.” — "Your followers,” such is the purport of the songs, "say 
that they are our husbands, but in fact you are our husband.” 

Several translations of these songs were before us, and they quite 
bear out the character thus given. I give a few extracts : — 

“ An excitement extreme and great in my "body is created.” 

“ The azure-coloured beauteous husband with me is sitting.” 

" Without seeing his beauteous face even water will I not drink.” 

“ The amorous and beauteous husband by seeing oft I will live.” 

“ Restrain me not, oh my mother, 

“ To pay homage to him daily I will go.” 

“ As to connectionship that of Krishna appears the only true one, 

“ And all others seem to bo imperfect.” 

“ He who tells, wo will permit him to do so, 

“And to him in indifference we shall listen.” 

“ For your sake the sense of public shame I have not entertained.” 

“ The descendant of Vallabh is the amorous Khnh,” 

. “ To that dear soul having become a female slave, 

“ The sense of public shame no longer will I fear.” 

“ The descendant of Vallabh is the amorous Khnh.” 

“ The sound of the jingling of his toe-rings has deprived me of my heart.” 

“The very personification of God you are, 

“ Having married the Vallabh husband with extreme love.” 

“ By our submitting to the Vallabh husband happy we shall be. 

“ By his association the Vaikunlh (Paradise) we shall gain.” 

There is only one point left for consideration under this head, and 
that is, how far works regarded in the sect as authoritative, claim 
for the Maharajas the attributes and the worship of Gods. 

As to this there can be no doubt that Iho extracts proved at the 
trial fiilly bear out the correctness of those set out in the plea of 
justification. 

" Whoever holds his spiritual guide and Shri Thdkuiji (or God) to 
be different and distinct shall be bom a Sichdnd ” (a kind of bird). 
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We should regard our guru as God, nay, as greater than God. For 
if God gets angry the Gurudev is able to save us from the effect of 
God’s anger, whereas if the guru is displeased nobody is able to save 
him from the effect of the guru’s displeasure.” ^'Therefore God 
and the guru are necessarily to be worshipped.” The worship of 
the guru is to be performed in the same way as the worship of 
God.” In this world are many kinds of creatures. Of them all 
the most fortunate are we who have sought the protection of the 
illustrious Yallabhdcharyans, Shri Gosaiji and their descendants, who 
are manifestly incar,nation8 of God, the Excellent Being himself.” 

It is not necessary to go further; these passages claim for the 
Mahdrijas the same worship as is paid to God; they claim for them 
also the character of incarnations of God. 

If these things are sanctioned by the authoritative works of the 
religious sect, — if union with God is figured under the emblem of 
sexual intercourse; if love for God is illustrated by the lustful 
longing of an adulteress for her paramour ; if paradise is spoken of 
as a garden of amorous dalliance; — finally, if the hereditary high 
priests of the sect are directed to be worshipped as Gods and 
reverenced as the incarnations of God, — it is not a matter of 
surprise that the ordinary devotees should make little practical 
distinction between Krishna and the Maharaj — that they should 
worship the Maharaj with blind devotion ; and that their wives and 
daughters should freely give themselves up to his embraces in the 
belief that they are thereby commingling with a God. 

Secondly. — It remains to be seen upon the evidence adduced at the 
trial how far these teachings are carried out in practice ; * and this 
brings me to the second head of enquiry, viz., in what light a/re the 
Maharajas actually regarded ly their sectaries ? 

On this point the evidence is ample. There is the evidence of 
the witnesses called in the first instance to launch the plaintiff’s 
case ; there is the evidence of defendant’s witnesses ; the evidence 
of the witnesses called by the plaintiff in rebuttal of the plea of 
justification ; and the evidence of the plaintiff himself. 

The witnesses called in the first instance for the plaintiff were 
much more candid and explicit in their disclosures on this point 
than those who were called in rebuttal of the defendant’s case. The 
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latter, from the stereotyped uniformity of their atiswers on certain 
points, and from, the cautious restraint with which they spoke on 
others, had evidently been warned and tutored against being sur- 
prised into admissions that might be damaging to the plaintiff’s 
cause. There was none of that caution about the earlier witnesses. 
What says Gopdldas Madhavadas, one of the most respectable of 
these witnesses? 

^'We fall prostrate before the Mah4r4j, and offer incense and 
flowers and money to him. Light is waved before him ” (as it is to 
the image) ; ^‘the female devotees worship him by swinging him in 
a swing : “ Some people in the sect say the Maharajds are Gods ; 
others deny it : some Bhattias and some Banians believe the Mab^- 
raj^is to bo Gods.” Then follows admission of certain disgusting 
and degrading observances : 

The devotees take pdn-sopdri after it has been chewed by the 
Mahdraj and swallow it.” — “They drink the water in which his 
dirty dhotia has been washed.” They call the water in which the 
Maharaj has put his toe the * nectar of the feet.’ ” 

Yarjivandas Mddhavadas (the brother of the last witness and 
Justice of the Peace) says — “ Some Banians believe the Maharaj to 
bo God as well as guru.” “When the Maharaj dies it is said of 
him, he is gone to {Eds) Lild Bistdrya — an extension of anmrous 
sport. When the Maharaj bathes himself I put saffron scent on his 
body; this is on festivals.” “ The image is bathed on holidays with 
the same ablution.” “ People in our sect perform menial offices for 
the Mahiirdj.” “I, though a Justice of the Peace, once sat on the 
' coach-box and drove the Maharaj among the shoutings of the 
people.” 

So much for the . witnesses called in the first instance for the 
plaintiff ; those called for the defendant brought forward a mass of 
evidence on the same point, from which I will extract the more 
importmt passages. 

The defendant himself says, “ The Maharajas are considered by 
their followers as incarnations of Krishna, as the very personification 
of the excellent Being.” “ I have seen the devotees worship the 
Mahardj as God by waving light, swinging, prostration, etc. I have 
seen the managers of the Maharajas giving water to the Yaishnava 
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to drink, in which the Mah&rdj had hathed. It is from these things, 
and from’ what they generally speak amon^ themselves, that I infer 
they regard the Mahdrajds as Gods/' 

Hr. l^ar^yan Dinahathji, one of the principal interpreters of this 
court (but who, in the interpretation which he permitted himself to 
give of the words Vyabhichar*^ and ** Surat,” was for the motnent 
more mindful, I fear, of his admitted friendship With the respectable 
high priest Jivanji than of the strict line of his professional duty), 
Hr. iN’ardyan Dinanathji was eager to establish that the Hahar^gas 
in the Yallabhachdr3^a sect were merely regarded as guriis, and that 
‘^like the gurus of all other sects, they are worshipped with the 
same forms and ceremonies as the image, but not as Gods.” But in 
cross-examination this gentleman was compelled to allow that ‘‘no 
other sects besides the Vallabhacharyans have hereditary gurus by 
natural descent or adoption ; ” that “ in other sects gurus are 
sexually ascetic ; ” that “ eating chewed pan-sopari, drinking the 
nectar of the feet ; swinging, rubbing, and bathing the body with 
oils ; eating the dust on which they have walked ; are not practised 
towards the gurus of other sects.” 

I shall only add the evidence of two more witnesses for the 
defence, — that ofHathuradas Lowji and that of Br. Bhau Daji. 

Hathuradas Lowji, a grave and reputable person, earnest, of 
considerable reading, and unimpeachod honesty ; a Yallabhacharyan 
by sect and a Bhattia by caste ; gave the following evidence as to 
the point now under consideration : — 

“ Purna-Furushottam is worshipped as God who is in paradise; 
his incarnations are Yallabh, Yithalnathji, and their descendants. 
Yallabh was the incarnation of the head of God.” [In this 
apparently extraordinary statement of doctrine this witness is borne 
out to the letter by the plaintiff.] “ The Haharajas are regarded 
as the incai’nation of God ; the terms Purna-Purushottam and Haha 
Prabhu (Supreme God — Mighty God) are applied to the present 
Hahirdjds, especially in the act of worship. The major part of the 
Bhdttia caste do wprship the Haharaj as God, and worship th® 
pictures of each of the Haharajds and repeat their names, as 
‘Jivanji,^ ‘ Jadundthji! ' in the act of worship, and worship them 
in a variety of ways. It is such worship as is enjoined in our 
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books, for the most part it is the same worsbip as that of God in 
paradise; there is no such worship in any other sect; they touch 
his feet ; they swing him iu a swing ; there is a necklace put round 
his nieck as there is rbund the neck of the idol ; they take up the 
dust on which he has trod and put it into their mouths : when they 
worship they cry ‘^Maha Prabhu^” *‘Shri Prabhu/^ etc. '*In 
doing all this I will swear they worship the Maharaj, because the 
image is inside. Some members of my own family, my brother for 
instance — believe the Maharajas to be Gods. The Mahardj^s obtain 
their godship from birth, without reference to qualities of body or 
mind, or whether they may afterwards turn out to be ignorant, 
debauched, or otherwise.” 

The last evidence for the defence I shall cite on this point is that 
of Dr. Bhau Daji — a gentleman who in learning, freedom from 
prejudice, and general superiority of mind is among the foremost, 
if not the foremost of the native citizens of Bombay. This gentleman, 
by caste a Brahmin, is not a Yallabhacharyan by creed, but he has 
a very extensive medical practice among the more wealthy members 
of the sect, and has attended all the Maharajas who for the last ten 
or twelve years have visited Bombay. 

Dr. Bhau Daji says : — The majority of their followers regard 
the Maharajas as incarnations of Krishna ; they are worshipped as 
such ; I have seen them worshipped. After the Maharaj has wor- 
shipped the imago his followers worship him : more time is devoted 
to the Maharaj than to the image. I have seen women put their 
hands to the soles of the Mahardj’s feet and then apply them to their 
eyes ; I have seen the water of the bath of the Maharaj distributed 
to his followers ; and I have seen t^iem crowding in hundreds to 
drink it.” 

Such are a few of the passages from the evidence of the witnesses 
originally called for the plaintiff, and of the witnesses for the de- 
fendant, ns to the light in which the Maharajas are regarded by the 
devout majority of their followers. To oppose this we have the 
evidence of the witnesses called by the plaintiff to rebut the plea of 
justification, and the evidence of the plaintiff himself. 

As tp the evidence of these witnesses, I may say generally that, 
except when it consisted of admissions indiscreetly made, it produced 
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very little effect on my mind. These witnesses all k^ew perfectly 
well that they had to deny certain specific allegations, amongst which 
* was the allegation that the Maharajas were regarded by their followers 
as Gods, or as incarnations of God. The mode in which they gave 
their testimony as to this point— the uniform and set styles of their 
answers to certain evidently expected questions, necessarily led to the 
inference in my mind, accustomed carefully to scrutinise testimony, 
that they had been tutored and trained as to the evidence wh ich on 
this point was expected from them. That evidence was to the effect 
that they regarded the Maharaj as guru^ not as God, In their exa- 
mination in chief they kept pretty steadily to the mark ; but on 
cross-examination, they were more than once incautiously betrayed 
into the expression of their real feelings and their genuine belief, 
I say real feelings and genuine belief, because it was impossible not 
to draw this inference from the spontaneous earnestness of the one 
set of replies when contrasted with the forced, parrot-like manner 
of the other set of replies. ‘‘I love my guru,’^ said one of these 
witnesses — Purushottamdas Dayaram — ‘‘ I worship him as I should 
God.” '‘It is not possible,” said another — Gokaldas Kessavadas 
— " It is not possible for a Maharaj to commit sin.” " I regard the 
Mfi^haraj as my guru” said Bhaichand Kevalchand — " we regard him 
in the place of God; I regard him as an incarnation of God.” — "I 
regard the guru” said Mansukhram iN'arrotam "as an incarnation 
of God; the guru would not commit sin; I cannot say whether 
what would be sinful in other men would be lawful in the guru.” 
If we turn from the evidence of his witnesses to the evidence of the 
plaintiff himself on this point, what do we find a series of cate- 
gorical negations absolutely neutralized by an important admission. 
" I am not,” he*says, " an incarnation of God. I do not know that 
any of my followers regard me as an incarnation of God : I know 
they ought to regard me as a guru : they worship me as a guru : as 
those who cause happiness through God ; — as guides to God : I have 
heard no one say we are worshipped as God ! but because we give 
religious instruction they worship us as gurus.” 

Such are among the principal of the plaintiff’s positive denials of 
the imputation that any of the sectaries worshipped the Maharaj ds 
as Gods or as incarnations of God. But he too, with aU his craft 
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and caution, was compelled, under the pressure of cross-esamination^ 
to make an Admission entirely fatal to the position thus taken up : 
the admission, viz. that till he taught them better, feome of the sec- 
taries even in Bombay did believe in the doctrine which he had 
previously denied that any of the sectaries ever believed in, anywhere, 
or at any time. 

hav^ instructed my disciples,” he says, that except two of 
the Maharajas, Yallabh and Gosaiji — whom I regard as incarnations 
of (God) they should regard us as gurus and not as gods.” 

As to Vallabh, the founder, the plaintiff agrees verbatim with 
Mathuradas Lowji in the apparently e;xtraordinary statement of 
doctrine, that ‘^he is regarded as the incarnation of the head of God;^* 
but as to all his other descendants, except Gosaiji have taught 
the people,” says the plaintiff, that “ they should regard us as gurus 
only. I prevented all persons from Relieving such a doctrine (as that 
all the descendants of Yallabh were incarnations of God) ; until I 
prevented them they did helieve it. When I came here some persons 
helieved it and some did not; the majority did not, the minority did.” 

What then on this point is the result of the whole evidence ? In 
my opinion it is this : — 

1st. That many passages in the religious works of these 
sectaries authorize the doctrine that the Maharajas are incarnations 
of God and ought to be so regarded and worshipped by their 
followers. 

2ndly. That in practice they are regarded and treated, at all 
events by the less reflecting portion of the Yallabhacharya sect as 
a sort of God -like, powerful, and mysterious beings who cannot 
commit sin,* who are to be worshipped with divine honours, and 
whose persons 'are so sacred that the observances which with refer- 
ence to mere mortals, would be infinitely disgusting, become pious 
and meritorious acts when done towards the Maharaj. 

The two next heads under which I propose to examine the evi- 
dence in support of the plea of justification, are, . 

Thirdly.— evidence as it relates to the general immoralities of 
Mahdrdjds, 

Fourthly. — The evidence as it relates to the particular immoralities of 
the plaintiff. 
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Before |;oing into this/ a few general observations must he made 
on *the comparative value and credibility of the three principal classes 
of testimony with which we have to deal, viz., 1, the testimony of 
the witnesses for the defendant; 2, that of the witnesses for the 
plaintiff; 3, that of the plaintiff himself. 

Birst, as to the witnesses for the defendant, it is .impossible to 
have presided at this lengthened trial without becoming aware, not 
only by the positive evidence tendered, but by the demeanour and 
bearing of the crowds by which from day to day the court was 
thronged, that the defendant and his witnesses gave their evidence 
on the unpopular side. The religious animosities of the sect, the 
social prejudices of the caste, the personal hatred and alienation of 
former friends, were all arrayed against them. They had to face 
sectarian obloquy and caste exclusion. They were not free even 
from the risk of personal assault. I will take two passages from the 
evidence given by the witnesses for the plaintiff to show the nature 
of the feeling that was arrayed against them. ** Two persons came 
to me,^’ says Gopaldas Madhavadas, on the subject of outcasting 
the defendant for writing about the Maharaj in the newspapers. 
They said ‘ as the Bhattias have made a bandobast, we (Banians) 
should make one also.^ This was one or two days after the Bhattias 
had put their signatures to a paper got up to intimidate people from 
giving evidence in this case — the bandobast I mean which was 
made a subject of prosecution for conspiracy in the court last 
Criminal Sessions. The two persons who came to me were Par- 
bhudas and Jaykisandas : they, I, and the defendants are all 
Banians.” 

Damodar Madhavaji said: — “If any member of the Yallabha- 
chdryan sect is found to entertain opinions adverse to the rest of the 
sect, we should not believe him: we should have no intercourse 
with him; he would be isolated in his own house; we should 
remain aloof from him. I would regard persons who think the 
Maharajas guilty of wicked practices as outcastes : I would not speak 
to Lahhmidds Khimji and Mathurddds Lowjif because they^ have given 
evidence here against the Mahdrdj?^ 

To those who consider how little the Bdndu is accustomed to in- 
dependent thought and' independent action— how his whole iif^ Ib 
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circumscribed within the sphere of the family or the caste— ^how 
entirely the whole social happiness, not only of himself but of those 
nearest and dearest to him, is blighted by that terrible penalty of 
outcasting (equivalent to the excommunication of the middle ages) — 
those who think of these things will probably be of opinion that 
nothing but a strong belief in the truth of what they haye stated, 
and a firm conviction of the duty of stating it, could have impelled 
the witnesses for the defendant to come forward as they have done 
OH his behalf. For the majority of these witnesses are not students, 
or editors, or non-beli6vers ; they are grave, reputable middle aged, 
family men, having a firm' belief in the teachings of their ancient 
religion and a profound reverence for the authority of their ancient 
scriptures. 

Lakhmidas Xhimji, one of the twelve leading Setts of th^ Bhattia 
caste ; lllangaldas Nathubhai, the Banian Justice of the ^^eace, the 
well-known founder of Hindu Girls schools; Khattao Makanji, 
Mathuradas Lowji, and other witnesses of that stapp, are hardly 
likely to have come forward to give evidence they did not believe, 
in order to encounter general odium in the sect and determined dis- 
like in their caste. Hr. Bhau Daji is not indeed a member of the 
sect or caste, but he has enjoyed an extensive and lucrative practice 
among the wealthy Vallabhacharyans, and for the last ten or twelve 
years has attended every Maharaj who, during that period, has 
visited Bombay. It is scarcely probable, on the ordinary principles* 
of human nature, that Hr. Bhau Haji, by the evidence that he has 
given, should risk the loss of such a practice, except from a firm 
conviction that what he had to say was true, and that, being true, 
he ought to make it public. On the whole the fair inference as to 
the evidence for the defendants is, that being given at considerable 
risk and at considerable sacrifice, it would only be given under a 
sense of duty founded on a firm conviction of its truth and of its 
public importance. 

The evidence of the witnesses for the plaintiff stands on a totally 
different footing. It is true these witnesses, with the same care 
with which they denied all knowledge of the fact that the MahMjas 
were ever regarded in any way except as gurus, were sedulous to 
declare their conviction that if they ever saw or heard of any nais-* 
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doings of a Mahdrdj, it woulA he their duty to tell the truth openly 
and not scruple to reveal the secrets of -their guru. But the value 
of these declarations was considerably impaired by the circumstance 
that several of these witnesses swore that till they came into court 
they had never heard the morality of the Mahdrajas called in ques- 
tion, and that others declared that even if they had heard such 
reports they would not have believed them. It is not possible for 
a Mahdraj to commit sin,” says Gokuldds Kesavadas. Every 
Mahdrdj is a good man,*' says Hargovandas Mulchand ; a Mah^rdj 
cannot be a bad man; if I heard any report against the moral 
character of a Mahdrdj I would not believe it, nor could a Mah^rdj 
be guilty of bad conduct.” ‘‘If,’* says I^arotamdas Haribhai, “I 
heard a report of the licentiousness of a Mahdraj, I should not^ 
believe it. A Mahardj would not do bad acts.” 

It is important to bear these expressions in. mind when we consider 
the nature of the evidence given by the plaintiff’s witnesses as to 
the part of the case now under consideration. It is all purely negative 
evidence. It amounts to this: you, the witnesses for the dcfendstnt, 
say the Maharajas generally bore a bad character; we, the witnesses 
for the plaintiff, say we never heard of it. Again, you, the witnesses 
for the defendant say the plaintiff himself bore a bad character at 
Surat, at Beyt, at Dwdrka. Well, we are witnesses for the plaintiff 
— some of us came from Surat, some from Beyt, some from Dwdrkd, 
one or more of us from every place in which you have proved affir- 
matively that the plaintiff bears a bad character ; and we say that 
we never heard of such bad character. In any case this negative 
evidence amounts to very little, for it is obviously quite possible 
that the negative and affirmative evidence may both be true. It is 
obviously no contradiction of a man who says of another that he 
bore a bad character at such a place to bring forward a third man, 
or (if the place be a large one) half a dozen other men to say they 
never heard of such bad character. But when amongst those 
called to give this species of evidence you find a variety of persons 
who admit they would pay no attention to, nay, would disbelieve 
the bad character if they even heard it, then this species of evi- 
dence, at the best singularly inconclusive, becomes for all practical 
purposes of absolutely no value whatsoever. 


8 
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There is another consideration, if another were wanting, to show 
how little weight is to be attached to the evidence on this part of 
tho case, of the witnesses for the plaintiff. They came forward at 
the call of what they and the great majority of their co-sectaries 
regarded as a sacred duty of religion, to give evidence in favour of 
their guru. They asserted indeed that it would be their duty to 
give evidence against their guru, if he 'was in the wrong, but it was 
never alleged or pretended that it was not a duty to give evidence in 
favour of the guru, if he was in the right. And this was a duty, 
the neglect of which would expose them to the reproach, the due 
performance of which would entitle them to the applause of their 
sect and of their caste. Accordingly there was an obvious eagerness 
and alacrity on the part of tho plaintiff^s witnesses to come forward 
and give their evidence on behalf of the Maharajas — their gurus if 
not their gods — whom their opponents the reformers have had the 
profane hardihood to attack. It is not to be denied that this feeling 
is an intelligible one, that it is even in some degree a creditable one ; 
but it is too obvious to need remark, that it materially detracts from 
the value and reliability of the testimony that is mainly given under 
its influence. 

If we now turn to the evidence of the plaintiff himself, it is too 
clear to admit of a doubt that the peculiar position in which he 
stands most materially affects tho value of the evidence he gives, 
especially in repelling the personal charges that have been made 
against himself. It has been urged, and with substantial truth, by 
the counsel for tho plaintiff, that, in repelling the charges made on 
this plea of justification, the plaintiff is in the same position as if he 
were a defendant, endeavouring to clear himself from a criminal accu- 
sation. Ho is so, except in one respect ; ho can be examined on his 
oath in his own defence, which the defendant in a criminal trial 
cannot. The law of England, which allows no evidence to be given 
except on oath, recognises the existence of cases in which the sanc- 
tion of an oath ceases to be any effectual guarantee for truth. 
Where a man’s life and liberty are at stake, it considers, and rightly, 
that his mere oath, as a sanction for truth, would be utterly value- 
less, and therefore, as it admits no evidence except on oath, it pro- 
hibits the defendant in a criminal case &om giving any testimony at 
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all as a witness on his own behalf. It is not so in cases which 
involve a man’s reputation, though it is obvious that in all cases 
where the imputations oxj character are grave and serious, and in 
precise proportion as they are grave and serious, the value of the 
plaintiffs oath as a sanction for the truth of his testimony becomes 
almost infinitesimally small. The plaintiff, as the old phrase runs, 

gives his evidence with a rope about his neck : ” he has an interest 
in denying the charges made against him, which becomes stronger 
in the exact proportion in which those charges become graver, until, 
in cases of very serious imputation, it may well be doubted whether, 
even in the most truth-loving of countries, the sanction of an oath, 
as such, is practically of any value at all as a guarantee for truth. 
The truth in such cases must be tested by other means than those of 
mere oath against oath. 

With these general observations I pass on to consider the evidence 
under the third of the proposed heads of inquiry ^ viz,y as it affects the 
general character of the Mahdrdjds for licentiousness and debauchery. 

The evidence on this head is exceedingly voluminous, and I shall 
only select some of the more prominent passages. I will pass by 
the evidence of the defendant, to which reference has already been 
made, in considering the question of libel or no libel, and go on at 
once to that of Mathuradas Lowji, a well-informed and highly 
respectable witness, Vallabhacharj^'an by sect, and Bhattia by caste. 

From childhood,” says Mathuradas Lowji, when my father used 
to tell me that the practice of adultery by the Maharajas was not in 
accordance with the old religion, I have had my attention turned to 
those practices. Many persons know of those practices ; but they 
don’t avow them, for many reasons. I began to explain to my 
friends about eight or ten years ago that the Maharajas practising 
adultery is wrong. In the year 1855 my caste took measures to 
prevent the adultery of the Maharajas, and I joined them: they 
made a writing and gave it. They proposed to put a stop to it by 
preventing the women from going at night to the Mahdrajds’ temples. 
The Mahardjas issued a handbill lately to prevent that writing from 
being brought forward in evidence in this court. It was resolved 
at the time that writing should not be brought into force till after 
the lapse of a year. This was lest the Bhuleshwar Brahmins dionld 
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uaj oometliing against tl# Mahdrdjds if the writing were 
published.” 

In oroas-examination, he says, I was present at this meeting. 
I will swear a resolution was passed about adultery, a resolution 
prohibiting females from making darshan at night through the cold 
season. That was not owing to the danger of their being in the 
streets at night : the reason teas to prevent their leing defiled hy ths 
MaMrdjdsr 

The witness then goes on to describe the particular acts which he 
has himself witnessed, ^^Several Maharajas press the hands of their 
female devotees with their foet : this is a sign for the purpose of 
committing adultery. When the woman looks towards the Mahdrdj, 
he makes signs i^th his eyes and smiles, and minding these smiles, 
the woman goes accordingly into an inner room if the signs indicate 
that she should. I know this of my own knowledge.” The wit- 
ness then mentioned the names of two Maharajas whom he had often 
seen making signs to women, and, in one case, a grossly indecent 
gesture* capable of only one meaning. He swore that he had fre- 
quently seen women going into and coming out of the bed-rooms of 
the Mahdrdjas, and related with minute detail a scene of actual 
sexual intercourse between a Maharaj and a Bhattia female, which 
he, in common with several respectable witnesses whom he named, 
had seen going on in the garden-house of the Gokuldas Tejpal. 

With regard to the dedication of “ tan, man, and dhan,” he said, 
’‘‘This dedication does not take place with females till they are 
going to be married : it is made to Krishna. The Maharaj repre- 
sents Krishna as stated in the Siddhant Eahasya y there is no differ- 
ence, as far as the dedication is concerned, between Krishna and tho 
Mah^rdj. As to the women, after the dedication the Mahdr^j does 
as he likes : he commits adultery with them ; there are names of 
the Mahdraj indicating this; one is, ‘Has Lila — Mahodadhi,' ‘the 
ocean of amorous sport,* meaning that he can have intercourse with 
many women dike Krishna. It is notorious among our people that, 
after dedication, -the Mahdrajds do what they like with our wives 
arid daughters. It is notorious through the whole world that the 
Mahrirdjds are guilty of adulterous practices. Though this is noto- 
rious, they retain their influmioe in sect.** 
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The witness then goes on to relate the result of an appeal t6 
Jivanji Mahdrdj, to put a stop to these scandals. Jivanji said, *^A11 
persons are masters in their own houses; adultery has increased 
very much ; it is difficult to put a stop to it. I cannot say anything 
to my elders nor to my equals. If I were to attempt to say any- 
thing to any one, he would not mind me. All tAe Mahdrdjdi derw$ 
a great part of their income from mmen : how can they keep up their 
expenses if their incomes suddenly cease? Like an opium eater, a 
man cannot suddenly give up the practice of lust to which he is 
addicted : it is difficult to abolish* such a practice at once ; have 
patience^ and I will endeavour to have it abolished gradually.*’ • 

This evidence, entirely uncontradieted and unshaken, corroborated 
as we shall see directly by other unimpeachable testimony, is to 
my mind conclusive as to the generally known existence of such 
practices. Jivanji does not attempt to deny the evil; he admits 
and deplores his own powerlessness to suppress it. 

Dr. Bhau Daji says, — “ My opinion of the character of the Mahd- 
rajas for morality with women is very unfavorable. I have attended 
three Maharajas (besides the plaintiff) for venereal disease. I per- 
sonally, once almost publicly, remonstrated with Jivanji on the sub- 
ject of these immoralities. He said he had no control over the 
others to prevent them from committing acts of adultery.” 

Lakhmid^s Khimji says — “ The general reputation of the Mahd- 
rajas is very bad as regards adultery; to my knowledge that 
bad reputation is well deserved. I know of my own knowledge of 
adulterous acts and general licentiousness on the part of Mahdrdjds — 
of teny twelve, or fifteen of them. The plaintiff himself deseribed to me 
the acts and conduct of other Mahdrdjds, naming eight or ten of them* 
Me said they committed adultery ; that he had spoken to several to dis- 
suade them ; and that, with the exception of one Mahdrdj whom he 
named, the others promised to desist from^ such practices. He said, 

* Do not press me now ; what income do I derive from you males ? 
Most of my income is derived from females. If you make arnmge- 
ments by which we may receive large dues, we will give up these 
things.’ After the Bhattid caste meeting of 1855, 1 had a conver- 
sation with Jivanji on the su^ect of adultery. Dr. Bhdu Ddji was 
there. He said, ^ Beform yourselves ; establish schools ; make 
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arrangements to prevent the MahdrSj& from committing adultery, 
to which they are addicted/ Jivanji said, 'The other Mahardj^s 
will not obey me; the arrangement is difficult, the income of the 
Mahdr^j^ being principally derived from women/ 

Mr. Mangaldas I^’athubhai, referring to the same occasion, says, 
"Jivanji expressed regret at the existing state of things, but said 
some of the Maharajas get all their maintenance from women, and 
it would be very difficult for them to give it up.^* 

Such are some passages from the evidence on this point given by 
witnesses of the highest character and credit ; it was evidence not 
in any way shaken on cross-examination. How was it met on the 
other side ? What is there in the case of the plaintiff to . set against 
this mass of positive, varied, and yet concordant testimony ? No- 
thing but blank denial ; the assertion of absolute ignorance or total 
incredulity. 

Take the plaintiff^s own evidence : he positively denies the Con- 
rersation with Lakhmidas Khimji. As to the general subject, he 
says: — "I don’t know whether any Maharajas have committed 
adultery, I have never seen them acting immorally with women. 
According to the prints, they are immoral ; I believe them to be in- 
nocent; if guilty, it is contrary to the Shastras.” 

The witnesses called by the plaintiff to rebut the plea of justifica- 
tion went much further ; they had never heard a word against the 
moral purity of any of the Maharajas till a few months ago ; till 
they saw the imputations in the Bombay papers ; till this trial com- 
menced ; my, till they came into the court and heard those imputa- 
tions for the first time suggested ly the questions of counsel. 

This proves too much ; it is absolutely incredible, except on the 
supposition that these people obstinately refused to see, or hear, or 
believe anything unfavourable to the character of their gurus ; that, 
like Qokuldas Kissordas, Hargovandas Mulchand, Narottamdds 
Harribhdi, and others of their number, they believed it impossible 
for a Mah^4j to be a bad man, or to commit sin ; that, therefore, if 
they heard any reports against the conduct of a Mahdrdj, they would 
steadily refuse all credence to them. 

Applying, then, to this part of the case the most familax rules 
established in the science of jurisprudence for the sifting and weigh- 
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ing of testimony, I find it wholly impossible to come to any other 
conclusion than this, that the Mahdrdjas as a class were, and for 
years notoriously had been, guilty of the immoralities’ imputed to 
them by the defendant in the alleged libel and in the plea of justifi- 
cation. 

.The fourth and last head under which I propose to review the 
evidence was that of the personal acts of immorality charged against 
the plaintiff in the plea of justification* 

Under this head the testimony mainly relied on, in rebuttal of the 
charges, is naturally and necessarily that of the plaintiff himself. 
It is obviously, therefore, very desirable to obtain, if possible, some 
test or measure of the value and credibility of the plaintiff’s evidence 
when relied on in contradiction of the evidence adduced by the 
defendant. Such a test of credibility presents itself — clear, decisive, 
not to be explained away. It is unfortunately connected with one 
of the most repulsive parts of the case. It is alleged by the defen- 
dant’s witnesses — it is denied by the plaintiff, that on two occasions 
in the year 1860, one shortly before and one shortly after the 
alleged libel, he was affected with syphilis. It is, moreover, alleged 
on one side and denied on the other, that ho admitted having had 
similar attacks on previous occasions, when he had resorted to a 
supposed mode of cure, not unheard of by those who have practised 
in the Criminal Courts of Europe. 

Now what is the evidence on this point? Lakhmidas Khimji 
states that the plaintiff requested him to bring Ur. Bhau Uaji to see 
him, as he was suffering from chancre (chandi) and had been so for 
seven or eight days ; that the plaintiff said that he caught it from 
8tn abandoned woman in Bombay ; that he had once tried to cure 
hi^iself of a similar attack by connexion with an untainted woman, 
but that, although allowed by the Shdstras, he did not like to try 
that mode of cure again, as the woman had caught the disease from 
him. So far Lakhmidas Ehimji. 

The plaintiff, in his rebutting evidence, admits that Ur. Bhdu Udji 
was called in at the suggestion of Lakhmidas Khimji, but that it 
was with reference to the management of some girls’ schools. He 
denies categorically that he ever told Lakhmid^ Khimji that he had 
‘^chdndi,” or that he had any conversation with him in reference to 
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his complaint; or that he ever admitted having had connexion with 
impure women in Bombay, or that he ever said a word as to having 
formerly tried to cure himself by connexion with a second wonaan to 
whom he communicated the complaint. 

Then comes the evidence of Dr. Bhdu Daji, who has medically 
attended all the Maharaja who, for the last ten or twelve years, have 
visited Bombay, and who, before his visit to the plaintiff, had attended 
three of the number for the venereal disease. Dr. Bhdu Daji says 
that, about the 20th of September, 1860, ho went to th^ plaintiff’s 
house with Lakhmidas Khimji and Yishvan^th !N'arayan Mandalik. 
On the retirement of these two witnesses, the plaintiff said he had 
'^chandi he ascribed it to heat ; he said, ‘‘The full particulars of 
the case would be communicated to me afterwards. Next morning, 
the full particulars were conveyed to me by Govardhandas, his 
secretary ; Govardhandas told me plaintiff was suffering from 
‘chandi.’ I told him I must examine before I could prescribe. He 
wanted me to prescribe. I prescribed a simple ointment.” In’ 
cross-examination, Dr. Bhau Daji says, — “ I understood the plaintiff 
to say he had a discharge from the ulcer. I can say positively he 
used the word ‘chandi.’ ‘Chandi’ has other meanings besides 
syphilitic ulcer : it is the slang term for chancre. A common ulcer 
would not be described as ‘chandi.’ ” 

In answer to this evidence the plaintiff says that when he con- 
sulted Dr. Bhau Daji, he said he was subject to itches caused by 
heat (this agrees with Dr. Bhau Daji’s statement). He admits that 
at the time he had sores on the private parts ; he denies that they 
were venereal; he denies that he ever used the word “ch&ndi,” the 
'word he used was “ chatha” (a Gujarati word for sore or eruption). 
He declares that he never told Dr. Bhau Daji that he would send a 
person the next day to describe his symptoms; he admits that he 
sent Govardhandas the next day to Dr. Bhau Daji, but that he so 
sent him in order to bring back a manuscript. “I said to Govar- 
dhan<Ms, Bring any medicine he may give you, and bring back the 
work.” Govardhand^ brought back the prescription. 

Now, apart from the use of the word “chandi,” which Dr. Bhdu 
Ddji positively affirms and the plaintiff positively denies — the im- 
portant contradiction here is the denial that the plaintiff ever pro- 
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mised to send, or did in fact send, Govardhandfis to comnninicate to 
Dr. BMu Daji the history of his case. There was one person who 
could set this point at rest, and that was Govardhandds himself. 
Was he called as a witness ? ISTo. Was any excuse offered for not 
calling him ? None. What is the legitimate inference ? Why, 
that if called, he would have been compelled, under pressure of 
cross-examination, to admit that he was sent by the plaintiff to 
relate the history of his symptoms, and that those symptoms were 
what Dr. Ehau Daji stated them to be. 

This was on or about the 20th of September : about three months 
later, in December, 1860, Dr. Dhirajram Dalpatram is called in. 
“The plaintiff,*^ says this witness, “told me the nature of his com- 
plaint ; I ocularly inspected the part ; it was a syphilitic ulcer on 
the glam penis. The history of the case given by my patient quite 
confirmed ray opinion as to the ulcer being syphilitic. I personally 
inspected the parts six or seven times. I attended him for a month. 
Externally blackwash was applied, internally mercury. He con- 
tinued the mercury treatment till he was salivated. The sore dis- 
appeared within a month. He told me he had suffered in the 
same way about three months before, in consequence of impure con- 
nexion with a woman. I am sure he did not tell me he had eaten 
a great many chillies, nor that he had prickly heat. In the course 
of my visits, I remember his asking me whether the disease could 
be removed by intercourse with a fresh female r I said ‘No.’ He 
said he had tried it twice with fresh Banian females ; it had suc- 
ceeded the first time, not the second, because he was then somewhat 
out of condition. He said he had tried these experiments at Surat.” 

Such is the positive evidence of Dr. Dhirajram. W^hat does the 
plaintiff say in reply ? 

“I consulted Dr. Dhirajram, and took the medicines he prescribed. 

I described my case to him ; it was of the same character as when 
Dr. Bhau Daji came ; it had recurred^ I described it as I did to Dr. 
Bhdu Daji ; I said it was caused by heating medicines and scratch- 
ing. I did not describe it as syphilitic ^oMndi;^ he did not inspect 
the parts. I had had no impure connexion with a woman. Hm 
could I? It is contrary to our religion to have such interoomse, I did 
not tell him I had such intercourse. I did not tell him ‘ chdndi ’ 
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would be removed hy intercourse with a cleali woman ; I did not 
ask whether it. could. I did not tell him I had tried the experi- 
ment twice, and that the second time it had not succeeded.” 

With regard to the medicines prescribed, and the effect of them, 
the plaintiff says: — ‘'He gave me some powders which were mixed 
with water,- the liquid was dark. I used this black wash; the lime 
water for it was prepared in my own place. I put the powder into 
it and so made blackwash, which was applied. I took five or six 
pills. A/ier I took the medicine for four or five daySy Lsuffered pain 
in the throat and left off. After the pain in the throat came on, I did 
not go on talcing a pill a day ; he gave me a preparation of horax and 
water to he used when the th/roat became sore. My gums pained me 
slightly. When this took place ^ the sore had been cured^ 

How what is the result of this evidence? Why that plaintiff 
admits he was mercurially treated, both internally and externally, 
till salivation was produced ; that when salivation was produced, or 
shortly after, the sore was cured, that that sore was an ulcer on the 
glans penis — and yet that that ulcer was not syphilitic. An ulcer 
on the glans penis, mercurial treatment, a doctor who, after six or 
seven inspections, declares tho ulcer to be syphilitic — this is the evi- 
dence on the one side. The mere denial of the plaintiff, who has a 
life-and-death interest in making that denial, is the sole evidence on 
the other. If the matter rested here, could any person accustomed 
to weigh evidence, have the shadow of a reasonable doubt left on 
his mind as to where the truth lay ? But it does not rest here : it 
was elicited from the plaintiff that the part affected had been sub- 
jected to minute and microscopic observation by three medical gen- 
tlemen in the course of the trial ; and yet not one of those medical 
gentlemen did the plaintiff venture to put in the witness-box. It would 
be idle to comment on such a circumstance as this : even in a doubt- 
ful case it would have turned the balance against the plaintiff ; in a 
case like this, free without this circumstance from all reasonable 
doubt, it renders it absolutely impossible to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the plaintiff was affected with syphilis, both in 
September and December of the year 1860. 

And this conclusion is all-important in its bearing on the value 
and credibility of the plaintiffs evidence ; it is not only that having 
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deliberately peijured himself on this one occasion, his oath where he 
stands alone in contradiction to credible testimony, is utterly value- 
less for all purposes and on all occasions— it goes further than this : 
the fact, as to which doubt is impossible, that the plaintiff had 
syphilis on two occasions in the year 1860, shakes to pieces- the 
whole framework of his evidence and shows it all to be conceived 
in a spirit of hypocrisy and falsehood. 

With great tact and plausibility, the plaintiff assumed, throughout 
the whole of his very lengthened evidence, a tone of parental piety, 
and outraged purity. When asked whether he had toyed with the 
bosom of the young lady in the temple at Beyt, his answer was 

How can I commit such an act as touch the breast of a woman, 
when /regard all women- as my children.^'* Again, when questioned 
as to his still closer intimacy with a young married lady in Bombay, 
he repeats the expression regard all women as my children.*’ 
Again he says, Would I have told Kalabhdi Lalubhdi that there 
is no harm in adultery when adultery is strictly prohibited in our 
religion? How could I invent such a new thing” (as to say that 
illicit intercourse is good for the health) when I had no experience, 
never having committed adultery in all my life ; it is a thing I hate. 
Amongst us these things are strictly prohibited ; it is laid down that 
intercourse with one’s own wife is lawful, but that intercourse with 
any other woman is unlawful. That includes intercourse with has- 
Ims/* he said in answer to a question of mine, and we have just 
seen how in denying that he ever had intercourse with an impure 
woman, he exclaimed, How could I, it is contrary to our religion 
to have such intercourse.” 

Convinced as I am on evidence the most clear and conclusive that 
this man laboured under an attack of syphilis, the result of impure 
connexion, about the very time this alleged libel was published, I 
am constrained to regard these expressions of simulated purity as 
the offensive language of hardened hypocrisy. 

There is another respect in which a material, but to me a most 
incredible, part of his evidence is utterly shattered by the con- 
clusion at which I have been compelled to come, as to his having 
been under treatment for venereal disease in 1860. The plaintiff 
himself most positively swore, and his personal attendant swore 
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quite as positively, that while a young man in the prime of life, for 
the space of four years, all of which were spent without a wife, and 
two of which were spent on pilgrimage — the plaintiff never on any 
one occasion had carnal intercourse with any woman of any rank or 
class whatsoever. The statement upon the face of it seemed in the 
highest degree improbable. Here was a youn^ Hindu — a Mahdrdj — 
no ascetic — ^the hereditary high priest of a reHgion of enjoyment, 
with the amorous Krishna for its god, and an ocean of Has Lila for 
its paradise — in the vigour of early manhood, without a wife, on 
pilgrimage, never once in the space of four years having sexual in- 
tercourse of any kind with a woman. A less probable story was 
hardly ever sworn to in a court of justice; but what shred, what 
rag of probability is left to cover the nakedness of this transparent 
lie, when we find this alleged purist in matured life, in the city of 
his enemies, with a wife and family in his dwelling-place, so little 
capable of controlling his sexual passions as to purchase pleasure at 
the price of disease ! It has been said that if the plaintiff had an 
unlimited command of pure women he would not have resorted to 
those who were impure : there is no force in the remark — polygamy 
and courtezanship are always found to flourish side by side; it 
requires but a very moderate knowledge of the world and of history 
to be aware, that the women who make pleasure a profession are not 
least patronized by those for whom immoderate indulgence has 
rendered the sexual act at once a necessity and a weariness. 

Por the reasons indicated, I find it utterly impossible to treat the 
plaintiff’s mere oath as of any value at all, when it stands alone in 
opposition to the evidence of credible witnesses. 

Then, are the witnesses who depose to the particular acts of im- 
morality with which the plaintiff is charged in the plea of justifica- 
tion credible witnesses? In my opinion they are thoroughly so. 
These witnesses are Lakhmidas Khimji, and the two young men, 
K^dbhai Lalubhai and Chathurbhuj Walji. As to Lakhmid^ Khimji, 
his credibility is beyond suspicion ; a grave, respectable, intelligent 
man, of the highest position in his caste, animated by an earnest 
desire to purify the practices of his sect; he gave his evidence in a 
quiet, calm, straightforward manner, eminently calculated to con- 
ciliate belief; nor was he betrayed into a single inconsistency or 
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self-contradiction in the course of a very long and searching cross- 
examination. The young Kdyasth, KaMbhdi Lalubh^i, a son of the 
Sheristed^r of the Sudder Ad^wiut,' gave his testimony with ex- 
treme intelligence and in a frank, artless, natural manner, which 
unavoidably created the impression that he was honestly speaking 
the truth. The young Bhdttia, Chathurbhuj, was a less intelligent 
person, but he too gave his evidence calmly and clearly, nor was he 
shaken in a single particular. 

It was said that the testimony of these two young men was open 
to suspicion, because both were great friends of the defendant; 
because one had also been his pupil for some time at the Elphin- 
stone Institution, and the other was the nephew of Dr. Dhirajrdm. 
If they had told a less plain and unvarnished tale, if they had 
been shaken in cross-examination, if they had become confused or 
hesitating, if they had shown any eagerness of partizanship, I might 
have felt there was something in the suggestion ; though even then 
it might fairly have been said that, in a case like this, no motive 
but one of friendship for the defendant, or earnest zeal for the 
reform of the sect, could induce people to brave odium (and, if 
members of the sect or caste — worse than odium) by coming forward 
to relate in open court what they knew of the malpractices of the 
Mahardj. But considering the mode in which these young men 
gave their evidence, the fact that one is a relation of Dr. Dhirajram 
and that both are friends of the defendant, though it may have 
supplied a reason for watching their testimony more closely, affords 
none for discrediting in any way the testimony which in fact they 
gave. And that testimony was wholly uncontradicted except by the 
mere denial of the plaintiff — a denial which, for the reasons already 
more than sufficiently indicated, may be regarded for all purposes of 
evidence as practically worthless. 

Kalabhm Lalubhai, who seems to have been on very intimate 
terms with the plaintiff, speaks to two instances, one in Surat and 
one in Bombay, in which he witnessed facts that can leave no 
reasonable doubt of illicit intercourse between the plaintiff and two 
ladies of the Bani4 caste. The first took place at Surat about 
three years ago: **I was sitting,” says the witness, ‘‘with the 
plaintiff and a male Banian in his ‘ diwankhdna.’ A Banian girl, 
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about 14 or 15, came in with a female servant of the Mahfirdj, She 
passed through the ‘diwdnkhana’ where we were sitting and went 
into the side room : the Banian man immediately got up and went 
awayj the plaintiff left the room and went into that into which the 
female had gone. I was a boy at the time’’ (he would have been 
about 13). I attempted after some time to go into the room 
which the Maharaj had entered : I expected folded pan-sopdri, and 
I went to get it. I entered the room. I saw the Mahardj sitting 
with a girl on a couch embracing and kissing. I did darshan 
(reverence) to him : he got up, took me by the arm, and took me 
out ; he then gave me some pdn-sopari ; I then left and he went into 
the inner room again.” 

That is the first case : the second took place in Bombay, where 
the youth had renewed his intimacy with the plaintiff, and was well 
aware from conversation that had passed between them that his friend 
was acting in public the part of a reformer. Kalabhai had his 
suspicions as to the genuineness of these professions. ^'In con- 
sequence,” he says, ''of what I heard about the plaintiff, I once 
watched a lady to his house. I heard people say, pointing to her, 

' that is a lady with whom the Maharaj has fallen in love.^ I 
followed her to the plaintiff’s house ; she entered a doorway inside 
the ' diwdnkhana. ' I went into the 'diwankhana’ and sat there; 
the plaintiff was there; the plaintiff went inside, into the room 
the lady had entered. I did not go away. I remained sitting there 
about half an hour. The plaintiff came out ; he had only his waist- 
cloth on. I began to smile ; he asked me ' why are you laughing.^’ 
(he was laughing too). I said, ‘ You are certainly effecting a very 
great refonn.’ He laughed and said nothing. Presently, the lady 
came out ; her dress was disordered. I looked at her and laughed. 
She laughed and went away. Prom her dress I can say she was a 
Banian : from her dress and jewels, I concluded she was a respect- 
able woman.” 

That is the testimony of Kdlabhdi, — testimony given with a sim- 
plicity of manner and naturalness of detail, which it would be 
aifiicult to surpass ; testimony which, unshaken as it was by cross- 
examination, and uncontradicted except by the bare denial of the 
plaintiff, I have no difficulty in believing to be substantially the truth. 
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Chatburbhxij, who also, appears to have been a good deal about tbe 
plaintirs bouse, deposes to baye seen a third young lady introduced 
into tbe plaintiff’s bedroom, and both bo and Kalabbdi concur as to 
tbe fact of those conversations between themselves and the plaintiff 
in which, be maintained tbe doctrine, and confirmed it by tbe results 
of his own experience, that illicit intercourse with women is favorable 
to the health and vigour of the human system. These conversations 
are of course denied by the plaintiff, but it is also urged that they 
are intrinsically improbable. I do not think so. In this country, 
youths of 16 or 17 are often husbands and fathers : in no country 
do we find that lads of that age are indisposed to enter into such 
discussions. As to the improbability of the plaintiff's taking part 
in them, would *^there, it may be asked, be anything strange in a 
Mormon elder taking up such a topic in defence of polygamy, if 
pressed hard in argument by a couple of young unbelievers in the 
merits of that patriarchal institution ? 

And now as to the evidence of Lakhmidas Khimji. I shall con- 
sider first that part of his testimony which relates to the plaintiff’s 
conduct in Eombay, reserving to the last the consideration of that 
which relates to his earlier immoralities at Bcyt. Lakhmidas Khimji, 
like many others, believed in the professions of reform with which 
the plaintiff introduced himself to the Yallabhacharyan public of 
Bombay. He was come to promote female education ; ho was open 
to argument on the question of widows’ re-marriage. It was known 
—and this is a fdet which should be borne in mind to the plaintiff’s 
credit — that he had opened, and that he contributed to support, a 
flourishing boys’ school at Surat, where instruction was given, 
amongst other things, in Sanskrit. These things more than counter- 
vailed with Lakhmidas Khimji the scandals of the plaintiff’s youth ; 
and he appears, from the moment of his arrival in Bombay, to have 
entered into warm and friendly relations with the new Maharaj. 
‘‘ I called on the plaintiff,” he says, ‘‘ the second or third day after 
his arrival. I was on friendly terms with him, saw him twice or 
thrice a day, invited him to my house, asked friends to meet him, 
I did this because he was making promises of effecting reform, 
abolishing these bad practices, and getting girls to be permitted to 
learn. I formed an opinion subsequently that plaintiff continued 
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his form^ bad practices, and that for three or four months I had been 
misled. One daj I went to his house and was sitting conversing 
when two females arrived ; one of them had a silrer goblet in her 
hand ; she was about twenty ; the other was a widow about forty ; 
the young woman was a Cutchee Bhattian, a married woman/' 

The witness then goes on to state that the young lady having 
been conducted by a female servant into the bedroom, the ‘plaintiff 
sent him off to the printer’s to make immediate arrangements for the 
publication of some article. went downstairs," says the witness, 
**but some suspicion crossed my mind, and after a short time I went 
upstairs again into the same room; no one was there except the 
widow, who was standing beside the door ; I continued sitting there 
till they came out. First the Maharaj came out : du observing me, 
he grew pale. Then the young lady came out; she was smiling 
and laughing; her rose-coloured ‘sdri’ was in a confused, rumpled 
state; it had been all light when she went in. She had not the 
silver goblet. I presume she had given it to the Maharaj. Both 
the ladies shortly left. I remained, l^othing was said on the sub- 
ject at that time, but in the evening," says the witness, I went 
again. The Mahdraj took me into an inner room to have some pri- 
vate conversation with me. He began : he said, * What have you 
done with regard to the opening of female and other schools ? Speak 
to Mangaldas and others.; request their aid ; get up a subscription 
list.' I said, ‘ Maharaj, this is all a sham ; you profess to be a re- 
former, and to wish to open female schools; and in private you 
commit such bad acts, such adulteries.' His answer was, * Yes, you 
might have suspected me, but I have not committed any bad acts ; 
I ordy went in to accept food from the female.' To this I replied, 

‘ You told me that when females came for that purpose you did not 
take them inside ; if you went in to accept food, why did you leave 
the widow outside ?’ He did not answer that, and changed the con- 
versation." 

Such is the evidence of the defendant's witnesses as to the immo- 
ralities of the plaintiff during his recent residence in Bombay. I 
have reserved for the last the consideration of the scene which 
Lakhmidas Khimji deposes to having witnessed fifteen years ago at 
Beyt. Here, again, 1 shall let witness speak for himself : — 
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There is a temple at Beyt dedicated to Laxmi ; the plaintiff 
threw gulal there. There were females present ; he threw the guhil 
on the females, then on a number of persons near the gate. When 
the gulal was thro'wn in two or three handfuls, persons out»de the 
inolosure could not see what was going on inside. Immediately 
aftfer throwing the gulal, he squeezed the breasts of a young girl, a 
Bhattian, who was near the gate. She smiled. A few days after 
this, I and my uncle (Damodar Devji) went to the plaintiff's house 
at Beyt ; it was about one or half-past one o’clock in the day ; he 
was lying in his bed. I and my uncle went up and began dbiam- 
pooing his legs. It is usual to do so when the Mahdraj is lying 
down : regarding him as a God, shampooing his legs is considered a 
pious act. White so employed, the girl, whose breasts the Mahdraj 
had squeezed, came accompanied by a widow. The widow came up 
and whispered to the Maharaj, He said, * Go out.’ I and my uncle 
then left the bedroom and went outside. The girl was left there ; 
afterwards the widow came out and shut the door, and held the 
chain. The widow smiled, and asked my uncle if I would like to 
see Eas Lila. We went in. The plaintiff was in the act of having 
carnal intercourse with the girl inside. The plaintiff said to my 
uncle, ' What will he (meaning me) give for seeing this ?’ My uncle 
said, ‘ He will do you service.’ Before I went in I had agreed to 
give 100 Cutch cowries (about 30 rupees) for seeing the sight. I 
made my respects (darshan) and came out. I was then about 18 
or 19 years of ilge. It is considered,” continues the witness, ‘‘a 
pious act by Yaishnavas to witness the Has Lila of the Maharaj ; it 
is a custom in the sect to pay for witnessing this act; both the 
sectary who sees, and the woman who is enjoyed, pay.. To have 
connexion with the Maharaj is considered to lead tO' ^Gnwlok’ (the 
paradise of the 10,000 gopis).” 

Such is the sworn testimony of this very respectable witness, 
given with the most perfect simplicity and candour, — given as 
though he was relating nothing extraordinary — absolutely unshaken 
in cross-examination. The plaintiff, in answer to q|Uestions put by his 
counsel, contradicts absolutely and categoricily the whole story. As 
to the value of that contradiction standing alone, nothing further 
need be said ; but on this part of the case the plaintiff attempted to 
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go beyond mere contradiction, and called three iritnesses to throw 
doubt on the atatement of Lakhmidas Khimji, by showing that in 
the temple he specifies at Beyt (the temple of Laxmi), guldl is never 
thrown on the worshippers, but only on the image, it being the 
temple of female divinity. The first of these witnesses, Devidas 
Hansraj, formerly superintendent for the Guicovdr of the temples 
at Beyt, proves very little as to the point for which he is principally 
called. ^‘Gulal,’* he says, ‘‘is thrown on the images in all the 
temples ; but not on the worshippers when the image is female.*’ 
But having thus laid down the rule, he admits there may be excep- 
tions, for ho adds, “ a witness may have seen it thrown on the wor- 
shippers at Laxmi temples ; I have not, that is aU I mean..** 

Mitharam Purushottam, a Bhdttia from Bajkot, whose duty it 
was nine or ten years ago to follow the Maharajas round the temples 
of Beyt and collect the tax due to the Guicowdr from the devotees, 
gives the following evidence: — “Gulal was only thrown on the 
worshippers in the temple of Dwarkanathji at Beyt : it is thrown ly 
the Maharajas and the Brahnachdris. 

Premji Puja, the third witness, a Pokama Brahmin, who has 
come down to Bombay to act as cook, but who previously for twenty 
years had been a servant in the temple of Badhaji, another female 
divinity at Beyt, contradicts witness Iso. 2 in two important par- 
ticulars. Agreeing with him that gulal in Laxmi temple is only 
sprinkled on the image, he swears that even in the temple of Dwar- 
kdnathji, it is only thrown on the musicians, not on the worshippers ; 
thrown not ly the Maharajas at all, only by the^Brahmacharis. 

Even if the point were a material one, it is clear that this evidence 
of contradiction wholly fails : but the point is not a material one ; 
the evidence of these very three witnesses shows this temple of 
Laxmi at Beyt to be one of five small shrines dedicated to different 
gods and goddesses, all of which are in close proximity. Lakhmidas 
Khimji, without any serious impeachment of his accuracy, may 
easily have mistaken one of these small shrines for another ; or the 
plaintiff, to serve a particular object, may have done an act which 
was not strictly regularl 

There is another objection to this whole story founded on the 
proposition that it is incredible in itself, as involving a violation not 
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only of the most universally observed laws of decency, but of the 
Very principles on which our common human nature is built up. 
This is a very inconclusive objectidn : it is not an objection likely* 
to have any weight with those whom reading and experience have 
carried beyond the circle of home manners and home opinions. It 
is difficult for an Englishman of the nineteenth century to believe in 
the existence of such a state of manners as is depicted by Petronius or 
Martial, and yet we know that these two writers were the most 
fashionable and favorite authors among their Homan contemporaries; 
the very essence of their popularity consisting in the general truth- 
fulness of their social portraitures. So in order to put ourselves in 
a position for judging adequately of the probable truth of such a 
story as this, we must endeavour to realise as best we can the state 
of feeling habitual among those whose corruptions it exposes. Wo 
must suppose the case of a weak and blinded people; a rapacious 
and libidinous priesthood ; a god whose most popular attributes are 
his feats of sexual prowess ; a paradise whose most attractive title 
is that of “ a boundless ocean of amorous enjoyment.’^ But there is 
one plain fact which on this matter is worth a world of speculation. 
^0 little did Lakhmidas Khimji suppose that there was anything 
incredible in the story, that at a large party at Gokuldas Tejpal’s, 
he made it the subject of an attack half-jocose, half-earnest against 
his uncle, who has now for some years been absent in Zanzibar. 
Tie mentioned the names of several highly respectable members of 
his caste and sect in whose presence the alleged attack was made : 
those witnesses were put into the box and tendered for cross-exami- 
nation, but no question was put to them tending in any way to 
impugn the statement of Lakhmidas Khimji. 

Such is the evidence in support of the charges made against the 
moral character of the plaintiff in the plea of justification ; on my 
mind that evidence leaves not a shadow of doubt; the charges made 
are, in my opinion, fully substantiated. Jadunathji Mahanij is con- 
clusively shown to have been in no degree superior in morality to 
the average of his brethren, and principally to have differed from 
them in the tact and cunning with which he employed public pro- 
fessions of zeal for reform as *a convenient cloak for uncleanliness. 

Having thus gone through all the observations I proposed to make 
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on the evidence, there is only one other point on which I wish to 
say a few words. 

^ This trial has been spoken of as having involved a great waste of 
the public time. I cannot quite agree with that opinion. No doubt 
much time has been spent in hearing this cause, but I would fain 
hope it has not been all time wasted. It seems impossible that this 
matter should have been discussed thus openly before a population 
so intelligent as that of the natives of Western India, without pro- 
ducing its results. It has probably taught some to think j it must 
have led many to enquire. It is not a question of theology that has 
been before us! it is a question of morality. The principle for 
which the defendant and his witnesses have been contending is 
simply this — that what is morally wrong cannot be theologically 
right*— that when practices which sap the very foundations of 
morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable 
laws of Right, — are established in the name and under the sanc- 
tion of Religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society, 
and in the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly denounced 
and exposed. They have denounced — they have exposed them. 
At a risk and at a cost which we cannot adequately measure, these 
men have done determined battle against a foul and powerful delu- 
sion. They have dared to look custom and error boldly in the 
face, and proclaim before the world of their votaries that their evil 
is not good, that their lie is not the truth. In thus doing they 
have done bravely and well. * It may be allowable to express a hope 
that what they have done will not have been in vain — that the seed 
they have sown will bear its fruit — that their courage and con- 
sistency will be rewarded by a steady increase in the number of those 
whom their words and their examples have quickened into thought, 
and animated to resistance, whose homes they have helped to cleanse 
from loathsome lewdness, and whoso souls they have set free from a 
debasing bondage. 



l.—Tk Timet of India. 

Sms std kt In earnest, must be our motto in commenting upon 

the judgment given last week in the great Mab&rkj libel case. The arrival of the 
English mail and other causes, have compelled us hitherto to defer the con- 
sideration of an event which must be regarded as having the most important 
bearing upon the interests of native society, It is true that the progress of 
reform and enlightenment may be looked on as ultimately safe, and beyond 
the influence of any particular events ; but such events, if inauspicious, might 
retard the progress, though they could not arrest it. If, in the present case, 
the Mahkrkj’s party ha^ gained a triumph,— that circumstance would really 
have given them no protection or safety against the tide of enlightened ideas 
which is advancing irresistibly, and which is destined in a few years to change 
the entire surface of Hindu society. But such a triumph would have tended 
to conceal the real state of affairs ; it would have given ffesh hope to the 
reactionary spirits; and it would have had the undesirable effect of damping 
the courage of a very excellent and estimable set of men, whose main defect 
is not any want of intellectual discernment to see what is best, but a want 
of moral resolution to carry but what they bow to be right in the face of 
opposition. 

We are happy, however, to be able to congratulate the Eeforraers upon a 
substantial victory, which sets them quite above their adversaries, and which 
must necessarily fill them with confidence as regards the work which still lies 
before them in the future. The judgment, it is true, was a mixed one, and 
a verdict on the first plea with nominal damages was recorded for the plaintiff. 
This the Mah&rhj’s party have endeavoured to avail themselves of, by adroitly 
announcing that the sum of five rupees was fixed by the Court in compassion 
to the poverty of the defendant, and that the smallness of the mulct merely 
shows the contemptible position of the person condemned. But this attempt 
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to braye out the matt^ has been utterly unsuccessful. ** The bazaar,^' however 
easily it may be gulled as to the probability of Eussian invasions ^nd the like, 
is sufficiently keen in judging of matters that are really brought home to itself, 
The natives know perfectly well the true meaning of the judgment And 
the plaintiff’s supporters who had prepared sweetmeats to be distributed among 
the caste on the evening of the deqjsion, in celebration of the triumph which 
they hoped to win, were obserrod to refrain from any demonstration of the kind 
and exhibit a crestfallen demeanour. 

We cannot of course deny that we wish the verdict had been otherwise. 
We wish that a complete victory, nominal as well as real, technical as well 
as substantial, had been awarded to the defendant. But there is consolation to 
be found even in the present result The confidence which all sections of 
the natives feel in the Supreme Court, will surely be confirmed by observing the 
entire absence of partizanship which characterises the recent judgment. And, 
on the other hand, it becomes still more damnatory of the Mahhr^ij, if after the 
the most equitable willingness to allow all points in his favour, it is found 
that neither of the judges is able to exonerate him from a single one of the 
charges laid against him, and that both of the judges unanimously declare 
that ho must have deliberately peijurcd himself in almost every i>art of his 
evidence. Can any one believe that after this public revelation and exposure 
of his real character, Jadunbthji Brizruttanji will be able to maintain his position 
as a sanctified teacher, and an incarnation of God ? The Sat^a Frakdsh has in 
reality verified its name. Through a long night of superstition and darkness, 
vile creatures like this Mahfirfij have been able to make their dens of vice and 
debauchery seem to their spell-bound followere to be the holy temples of God. 
But as soon as the morning light comes, the place is found full of corruption and 
uncleanness ; magical spells lose all their effect ; and all men of a better sort rise 
disgusted, and at any cost break loose from such a haunt. We have no doubt that 
the greatest of all public services lias been perfoimed by the excellent and intelligent 
Karsandfis Mulji for his countrymen, a service that must for ever bear fruit. 
And to commemorate their achievement and tlie glorious battle that they have 
fought, we think that the Ileformcrs might well set up iu their houses in golden 
character the noble and impressive words of Sir Joseph Amould 

“ The principle for which the defendant and his witnesses have been contending 
is simply this — that what is morally wrong cannot be theologically right— that 
when practices which sap the very foundations of morality, which involve a 
violation of the eternal and immutable laws of right,— are established in the 
name and under the sanction of religion, they ought, fur the common welfare 
of society, and in the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly denounced 
and exposed. They have denounced — they have exposed them. At a risk and 
at a cost which we cannot adequately measure, these men have done determined 
battle against a foul and powerful delusion. They have dared to look custom 
nnd error bolffiy iu the face, and prodaimed before the world of their votaries 
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that their evil is not good, that their lie is not the truth. In thus doing they 
have done bravely and well. It may he allowable to express a hope that what 
they have done will not hare been in vain— that the seed they have sown 
will bear its fruit— that their courage and constancy will be rewarded by a 
steady increase in the numbci* of those whom their words and their examples 
have quickened into thought and animated to resistance, whose homes they have 
helped to cleanse from loathsome lewdness, and whose souls they have set free 
from a debasing bondage.** 

“We shall now turn from the moral and social aspects of the case, to say a very 
few words on the verdict as a legal decision. We are told that if the defendants 
had not pleaded ‘‘not guilty**— that if they had contented themselves with the 
plea of “justification ** they must have got a simple verdict in their favour, with 
costs. The first question then that arises, is this, were the defendants to blame 
for entering a plea which they could not support ? Was the flaw in their victory 
caused merely by a piece of technical imprudence, — in short by a false move 
on the part of the defendants* legal advisers We think that the answer to thi| 
question depends entirely on the purpose with which the plea was entered. If it 
was entered with a view to some technical advantage possibly arising out of it ; 
if it was put in with any intention of evading the real grounds of the issue, — 
we should then feel the less regret that a defeat had been suffered on the plea# 
But if, as appears more likely, the defendants considered the plea to be bond Jide 
defensible, though at the same time they did not propose denying the publication 
of the so-called “libel,** it then remains to be asked, — What was the view 
of their case, which caused a verdict to be given against them } Now it is always 
allowed that pleas in a defence need not of necessity be congruous and consistent 
with each other. They may resemble the excuses of the washerwoman in the 
case of the broken mangle, who said, Jirst^ that she had sent back the mangle 
quite sound, and second^ that it was broken before it was lent to her. But it doci 
not appear that there was even that allowable amount of incongruity in the pleas 
of the recent libel case. Libel stands on a different footing from other things. 
In a case of homicide, if the accused person pleads first “not guilty,** and second 
that the homicide was justifiable, those pleas are inconsistent. But in a case 
of libel tlie affair is different. For the plea of not guilty is not a mere question 
of fact, but a question of animus. The essence of a libel is not defamation, hut 
defamation accompanied by malice. And thus, as a matter of fact, the “libel** 
may have been published, but the publisher of it may obtain a verdict on the 
head of “not guilty** if his animus was proved to be devoid of malice; and 
a^gain he may obtain a verdict on the plea of justification if the defamatory 
accusations were proved to be true. In the opinion of the puisne Judge, the 
defendant was entitled to a verdict on both those pleas; in the opinion of the 
Chief Justice he was entitled to a verdict on the plea of justification only. The 
point of difference between the judges turned on the view taken of the defendant's 
position, and we must confess that the views taken by Sir Joseph Arnould appear 
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displeasure of the Powers. The Paris editor had an article next day, headed 
“ The Liberty of Silence." No enlightened man can doubt that a government 
or a country must suffer incalculably more by imposing a constrained silence 
on the press, than by granting an unrestricted liberty to it. The ‘‘Mfdi&rhj 
Libel Case," on which the judgment of the Supreme Court was delivered yesterday, 
was one of paramount importance in its bearings upon many vital interests, upon 
none more than upon the liberty of communion. What is society without this 
liberty ? If earnest men in society have not the liberty of communion with one 
another respecting the vilest conceivable abuses that prevail in their midst, 'that 
society is in degraded bondage. There was but one opinion in the community as 
to the nature of the j'udgment that would be pronounced in this case. It was 
universally expected that it would be one which would vindicate the liberty of 
the press, the j’ustice of English law, the cause of progress in this land, and more 
especially the moral reform which is struggling to make headway in this commu- 
nity against the most powerfully antagonistic influences. The judgment delivered 
by the Puisne Judge, Sir Joseph Amould, has fully realized and justifled the 
public expectation. In his judgment, Karsandtis Mulji is not guilty of libel ; 
there was the most fully justifying occasion for his exposure of the scandalous 
practices of the Mahhr&j, and the justification has been completely established. 
We regret that wo are not able to characterise in the same terms the judgment of 
the Chief Justice, Sir Matthew Sausse. In his judgment KarsandSis is guilty 
of libel, and there was not justifying occasion for his accusations against the 
Mah§trhj. “At the same time, the Chief Justice considered the justification 
established. His judgment, therefore, was for the Mahhr&j on the plea of libel, — 
damages five rupees, without costs. This will go forth as the judgment of Her 
Majesty's Supreme Court in this important case. Wo greatly wish that Her 
Majesty’s Judges had been of one mind in this matter. We need not say that 
we fully agree with the Puisne Judge ; if we did not, -we believe that we should 
stand alone, in an inglorious isolation from the public of Bombay, European and 
native, unconnected with the case. The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel." Yes; but only when the libellous truth is uttered in malice. The 
justice of the legal adage depends, not upon the mere fact of the libellous 
character of certain allegations, nor upon the fact that the libellous allegations 
are founded in truth, but upon the fact that the true libellous allegations have 
been prompted by envious, selfish, and malicious feelings. When there is no 
evidence of such prompting, nothing to warrant the suspicion of it, a libel is not 
greater, but les^, the greater its truth. There are cases where it is proper 
and necessary to expose the character and design of the base, as a safeguard to 
the public good, or a warning to the innocent when they are exposed to danger 
and suffering. It certainly could not be said with any truth — the greater this 
propriety and necessity, the greater the libel. Such a proper and necessary 
exposure has nothing in it which partakes of the nature ,pd character of a libel. 
We have said that there are such oases : we must guard our meaning against 
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misapprobencdoa) by adding that such cases are probably comparatiyely rare. 
When they do occur, however, and are conducted with becoming tenderness and 
self-denial, the one who makes the exposure must be regarded as in every sense 
of the word a public benefactor. Such a case certainly is that of the exposure 
of the Mahkr&j; and such a public benefactor is Karsandits Mulji. This 
** Mahhr&j Libel Case ” has convinced the public that immorality is no name for 
the debauched, adulterous lives led by those satyrs the Mah&rhjhs uridcr the name 
of religion, nay — of divinity. If it ever could be proper and necessary to expose 
the character, designs, and practices of the profligate and libertine as a safeguard 
to the public good, it certainly was so in the case of these Mahflr&j^is. In the 
exposure that has been made, every intelligent person must be struck with the 
temperate, judicious, and conscientious tone and character of it. The only wonder 
is that Karsandas, with so much knowledge of the evil practices of the Mah&rfij, 
and so much knowledge of the injury to public morals from those practices^ 
could have exercised such moderation and self-denial in exposing them. The 
efforts he flrst made to persuade the Mahhrhj&s personally to renounce those 
practices of which it is a shame even to speak, evinced a becoming tenderness and 
desire to avoid exposure : the efforts he then made to move the sect to exert its 
united authority or influenec for the same purpose evinced a real sincerity, an 
honesty of intention, and a freedom from selfish motives ; the efforts which he 
finally made, after all others had failed, to try the virtue of a public appeal 
to the Mahflrajfis through the press, which he knew would put enmity between 
his caste and himself, and raise up a storm of foul-mouthed reproach against 
him, evinced a firmness, self-denial, and detennination to effect the necessary 
reform, which arc admirable in themselves, and which would have had the 
desired effect upon any hut those sunk in the sottishness of lust. Karsandks 
has done his duty. We are very far from viewing liim in the character of a 
thprough reformer; but he has probably acted up to the light and convictions 
which he has received, and wc trust he will receive more light and stronger 
convictions. He has done his duty. And although he has met with opposition 
in the discharge of it, he has not yet, like many a more thorough reformer, 

“ resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” We trust, therefore, that his good 
intentions and his courage will not fail him, — that he will not draw back in 
dismay, now that he has “put his hand to the plough.” He has done his duty. 
The European community and the mbre enlightened members of the native 
community, who desire the civilization and improvement of their fellow-subjects, 
should consider this fact, and should give him the support to which he is justly 
entitled. Let no one feel himself justified in withholding his support from 
the consideration that Karsandfls has not gone far enough, or that ho has 
gone too far. In so important a matter, such objections would be most 
flimsy, and would belie any show of interest in native improvement. The 
matter is a really important one in itself and in its hearings ; and it will argue 
the want of a sense of responsibility on the part of our own countrymen, if’ 
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they refrain from doing what they legitimately may do to countenance, encourage, 
and support Earsand^ and his associates : it will argue the want of moral 
courage on the part of the more enlightened members of the native community, 
if they refrain from giving their countenance, encouragement, and support. The 
cause is one of public morals. We are not viewing it in a religious point of view 
at all. We suppose that few of our own countrymen in Bombay had any 
suspicion that such gross immoralities as those which this “ Mahfirhj Libel Case ** 
has publicly exposed were countenanced and practised by the men with whom 
they have daily intercourse in the way of business; or that they had any idea that 
they were living* in the midst of a people whose social customs and reli^oufi 
observances were of such a debased character as they have now publicly been 
shown to be. If the natives have any respect for the opinions of tlieir European 
acquaintances and friends, the knowledge on thcii’ part that tjie latter are now 
aware of the disgusting and abominable things that are done of them in secret, 
must have a salutary effect upon thorn. We ctdl upon them to renounce these 
hidden works of darkness: to protect their wives and daughters from the vile 
' designs of adulterers : to behave thcmselvc like men, and not like beasts. If one 
thing more than another proves the besotted character of these Muh&rtijhs, it is 
the fact that they have h(;en so infatuated as to provoke this exposui'o and drag 
their own filthiness before the public — “raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
. their own shame.'* If these men are your gods, what must your devils be ! 
The judgment delivered yesterday will be publisicd in a few days. We wait with 
impatience for tliat of Sir J oseph Arnould, one of the most eloquent, impressive, 
and just ever delivered from the Bench of the Supreme Court in Bombay. We 
shall return to the subject on the publication of the judgments . — Bombay Gazette^ 
April 22, 1862. 


III. — T/ie Bombay Batardaxj Review, 

The moral effect of the judgment of the Supremo Court of Bombay in the cause 
which for so many weeks has engaged public attention, and upon the issud of 
which may be said to have depended the fate of reform and reformers in our 
Presidency, has been unfortunately marred by the disagreement of the two Judges 
on a question of great legal, but no substantial importance. While freely admit- 
ting the dignified impartiality of Sir Matthew Sansae’s judgment, and the care 
and labour he has used to work out ^ conscientious verdict, wo cannot hut think 
it a matter to be deeply regretted, that, although the learned Chief Justice agreed 
with his colleague in stigmatizing the Mahhrkj as one guilty of the foulest adul- 
tery and the most deliberate perjury, and although he therefore decided that the 
defendant who was accused of libelling this man had justified that libel on every 
point by proving that he only spoke the simple truth, Sir Matthew nevertheless 
found himself compelled to come to the conclusion that the plaintiff is entitled to 
a verdict with nominal damages on the plea of “ not guilty.** The argument of 
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the Chief Justice is that there was no “justifying occasion*’ for the publication of 
the libel by the defendant. He says to the defendant : “Whatever you alleged 
is true ; but you have failed to show that the plaintiff gave you any provocation 
to publish this truth ; and the English law so tenderly respects the sacredness of 
private character, that I am bound to declare your article a libel in the eye of the 
law.” If we read the judgment aright, Sir Matthew contends that no “justifying 
occasion” can be said to have arisen, except in cases in which the parties accused 
of publishing libels have a strong interest in the matter concerned, or have com- 
mented on written or printed documents which challenged public discussion. 
This may be good law — that is to say, if a judge should always cling to the letter 
instead of being guided by the spirit of the law — but to a layman at least it cer- 
tainly appears that the larger sympathies and more liberal views of Sir Joseph 
Arnould have brought him to a verdict more consistent with justice and common 
sense. Not the least convincing passage of a judgment as eloquent and as im- 
pressive as we ever heard in a court of justice was the argument of the Puisne 
Justice in support of the position that there had been “justifying occasion” for 
the publication of the libel. Sir Joseph Arnould showed firat that it was the 
interest of the defendant as a member of the Banih caste to expose the filthy 
practices by which the Mahkr&jas and their followers disgraced the community to 
which he belonged, and that it was his duty as a public journalist to denounce 
immoralities which, under the sacred name of religion, were corrupting the very 
heart “of society. To whom then, the Puisne Justice next asked, was the defendant 
to appeal ? The courts of law were not open to him, for the Mahbrfijas, however 
vicious they might be, had been guilty of no crime in committing adultery with 
women whose husbands and fathers presented them for that purpose to priests 
whom they believed to be incarnations of the Deity. He could not hope that, 
if ho appealed to those who were formerly his fellow-sectaries, they would 
support him ; he know, on the contrary, that they would cast him out from their 
midst as one accursed, and persecute him \vith unrelenting hatred. To whom 
could ho turn, or in what way could he satisfy his righteous indignation and do 
his duty as a teacher of the people, except by appealing at the bar of public 
opinion ? But, even although this was the only resource left him, the defendant 
contented himself with attacking the Mahir^ hs generally and the doctrines of the 
Vallabhhchkrya religion; and it was not till Jadunhthji Mahhrhj himself 
offered provocation by starting a journal of his own in which he constituted him- 
self the champion of the faith, that the editor of the Satya PraJedsh at last- singled 
out this Mahhraj by name, and charged him personally with practising the very 
vices he affected to deplore in others. All these circumstances seemed to Sir 
Joseph Arnould to furnish the “justifying occasion” for the publishing of the 
libel, and we do not know what can be said in answer to his exact and luminous 
reasoning. But the Puisne Justice was overruled by the Chief, and in consequence 
a verdict has been given which enables the partizans of the Mahfii’hj to hold up 
their heads, and to proclaim through the bazaar that their master has gained the 
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day, and that the Court has awarded him nominal damages solely out of com* 
passion for the poverty of the defendant. The natives, of course, do not care. to 
understand the technicalities of the law courts j the only fact plain to their com- 
prehension is that there has been on apparent compromise ; and it is deplorablo 
that such should be the result of a merely technical difference of opinion between 
the Judges. In a case of this sort, in which the verdict could not fail to exercise 
a wide influence on the popular mind, it was allowable for Sir Matthew Sausse to 
look beyond the' limits of the Court, and to consider what would be the effect of a 
judgment in which the slightest inclination in favour of the Mahhrfij would be 
sure to be misconstrued. 

The mischief, however, is done ; and it remains for the press to point out, as 
clearly as possible, that with regard to the only substantial plea, the plea of 
justifleation, the opinion of the Chief Justice as to tlio guilt of the Mahhrhj is 
quite as decided, and the language in which he expresses that opinion quite as 
strong, as Mr. Justice Arnould’s. There was not the least shadow of hesitation 
left on the mind of either of the Judges as to the truth of the evidence given for 
.the defence, and the worthlessness of the evidence offered on behalf of the plaintiff. 
It had been distinctly proved, both Judges were agreed, that the Mahhrhjhs in 
general are in the habit of committing adultery with the wives and daughters of 
their sectaries, and that the conduct of the plaintiff Jadunathji has been os filthy 
and abominable as that of any of his colleagues. Both the Chief Justice and Sir 
Joseph Arnould, too, emphatically declared the plaintiff to be a man utterly un- 
worthy of credit, and that he had come into Court with an affectation of purity 
which his craft and intelligence enabled him to assume, for the pui’pose of upsetting, 
if he could, by systematic and deliberate perjury the strong evidence given to 
prove that he had led a horribly dissolute life. With unblushing countenance he 
had sworn in the witness-box that he knew not what it was to have connection 
with strange women, and that it was impossible for him, the priest and leader of 
his people, to commit impure or immoral acts ; yet the testimony of respectable 
medical witnesses established beyond a doubt the fact that he had suffered from a 
disease which could only have been brought upon him by his immorality, and to 
this testimony ho had nothing to oppose but his simple denial, his counsel pru- 
dently declining to call as witnesses medical men who had been asked to examine 
him in the hope that they might find he had been afflicted with some other com- 
plaint. Since he had lied thus shamelessly on one important point, it became 
impossible to put faith in a word he said; and were the man not utterly hardened 
against exposure, he would, after the publication of the judgment of the Court, 
shrink from the light of day, throw aw’ay the mask of religion, with which, like 
the veiled prophet Mokanna, he has concealed the features of the satyr beneath 
the appearance of the god, and so save his deluded followers from further misery 
and degradation. 

But, if repentance and reform are not to be expected from the Mahhrkj, if aU 
that* can be done with him is to bring him as a criminal to the bar of the Supreme 
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Court, and hiive Mm punished for his pezjuries, we may at least hope that some 
of those who have believed in him most tenly will be driven by the storm of 
public ridicule and public indignation to renounce a creed of which perhaps for 
the first time they have had the impiety and bestiality laid bare to their view. 
Henceforth, it will be impossible for any respectable Banian or Bh&ttih to frequent 
a Vallabh&ch&rya temple without exposing the honour of his family to suspicion. 
Many amongst them, no doubt, have been as ignorant as the public in general 
were before this trial took place of the debauched habits of the Mahkrajhs ; or, if 
they knew what was done, they considered such practices to be sanctioned by their 
religion. The wliole truth has now been revealed to them they have learnt that 
their faith is a foul and wretched superstition unknown to the founders of the 
Hindu religion, and that all intelligent men look upon them with amazement and 
with scorn as votaries of a creed which sanctifies the worst passions of our nature 
and deifies the most degraded of mankind. Knowing how strongly entrenched in 
each man’s heart are the superstitions which he has been taught to lisp in his 
childhood, and which have gro^rn with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, we fear that the ignorant mass of the Vaishnavas will still cling to their 
former faith ; but at least the exposure the Mahfiraj^s have had the folly to pro- 
voke will encourage the more thoughtful and enlightened amongst tliem to throw 
off their allegiance to the abject creatures they have worshipped as gods, and their 
example may in time effect a revolution. To all such wc cannot say anything in 
the way of exhortation so effective as the bold and earnest words with which 
Sir Joseph Arnould fitly concluded his judgment : — “It is not a question of theo- 
logy that has been before us ; it is a question of morality. The principle for 
which the defendant and his witnesses have been contending is simply this — that 
what is morally wrong cannot be theologically right — that when practices which 
sap the very foundations of morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and 
immutable laws of Bight, — arc established in the name and under the sanction of 
Religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society, and in the interest of 
humanity itself, to be publicly denounced and exposed. They have denounced — > 
they have exposed them. At a risk and at a cost which we cannot adequately 
measure, these men have done determined battle against a foul and powerful 
delusion. They have dared to look custom and error boldly in the face, and 
proclaimed before the world of their votaries that their evil is not good, fliat 
their lie is not the truth. In thus doing they have done bravely and well. It 
may be allowable to express a hope that what they have done will not have been 
in vain — that the seed they have sown will hear its fniit— that their courage and 
constancy will be rewarded by a steady increase in the number of those whom 
their words and their examples have quickened into thought and animated to 
resistance, whose homes they have helped to cleanse from loathsome lewdness, and 
whose souls they have set free from a debasing bondage .” — JBmnhay Saturday 
JRBvieWy April 26, 1852. 



IV. — Th$ Indian Banner. 


Teiumpe op CtVTLtsA-TioN, — Thero is a pleasure to watch the triumph of 
truth and progress in this world of probation. AVliatever the trials and turmoils 
that human insanity inflicts at the onset upon a man righteously devoted to the 
cause of truth and progress, we recognize in his ultimate triumph the protecting 
hand of Providence, disposing events to march up to their destined goal of success. 
We have watched the indictment, the prosecution, the trial and the sentence 
pronounced in our Supreme Court on the recent case in which was involved the 
weal or the woe of a large and by no moans an .unimportant section of the native 
community, and wc have not failed to recognise this grand moral maxim. Mr. 
Karsandas is triumphant ; his cause is triumphant ; and wo think not so much 
of it as interesting as the moral effects which that triumph is calculated to 
produce upon the minds of his ignorant fellow countrymen. 

♦ ♦ * * « # ♦ ‘ 

A man just like ordinary men, in many respects far less in mind and heart, 
claims dcsjceut from the Beneficent Creator-nay holds himself a part and parcel 
of that Awful Being. Hundreds and thousands of men put implicit faith in his 
arrogant pretension and worship him. But how ? to our shame, let the following 
extract speak for it : — 

“ In the morning when the Mahhr&j is at his ablutions, a number of persons 
collect at a short distance, and as he stands up to wipe his body, one of tho 
Vaishnavas, approaching him with reverence, takes into a vessel the water drip- 
ping from his potid (the cloth covering the lower part of his body). This dirty, 
impiu:e water is esteemed to be of high value and distributed among all present ‘ 
at the temple, who di’ink it with feelings of pride. Some of it is reserved until 
the next day for tho purification of absent Vaishnavas. The remnants of the 
MahhrtijSis’ meals are called juthan; they arc preserved as very precious stuff, 
and can be had on a formal application byany Vaishnava who desires to eat them. 
At private banquets and caste feasts, given with the Mahkrfij’s permission, these 
impure remnants arc first served, and are eaten as though they were ambrosia. 
The pkn-sopfiri which the Malikrhj throws out after chewing, is also collected 
and preserved, to be distributed to males and females, who alike take a great 
pleasure in chewing it over again. 

‘‘In the month of Shravan, the Mahfirfij takes delight in sitting on the 
hindolld (a sort of swing) when his male and female followers move it back- 
wards and forwards with their hands. This privilege of swinging His Holiness 
is purchased with presents to him. At the time of the Holi holidays, one of 
tho Mahhrhjfis stands in the street near the temple in the Fort, and permits his 
followers to hail him with guM (red powder). Some of the Mahfirfijfis on 
such occasions, throw the gulhl in return on some favourite female worshippers, 
and indulge publicly in indecent and improper scenes. On sad or joyful occasions, 
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the Mah&rhj is invited to private residences, and for his* trouble receives a present 
of from ten to one hundred rupees. He is often asked to visit a s^aJ!; or 
death-bed, wheta he puts his foot on the breast of the dying person with the 
wiew to free him of his sins, and receives for . his blessing from tell to one 
thousand rupees.^' 

In no region of the world was man ever degraded so low. The water 
that comes dripping from his potik corresponding to our pijkmas for the 
lower part of the body, when the Mahhr&j is bathing, is collected into a vessel 
with all the dirt and impurities which — oh ? it shocks our feelings to speak more 
particularly of the impurities coming from the filthy fiesh —distributed among 
all present at the temple and drunk with feelings of pride and exhilaration I 
The pkn-sopfiri is chewed by the Mah&rkj, and the insipid remnant that is 
thrown out from the mouth, collected most reverentially, and distributed among 
the followers of the dismal faith — males and females alike — and chewed over 
again as ambrosia from their gods ! But our terrible charge against the mon- 
strosity of the Mahkrkjhs yet remains. It is said they call in females to worship 
them ; and it is something too Auch for wild human nature — atid the nature of 
these Mahkrhjhs is such from the want of a previous systematic development 
of the mind— to resist the evil temptation, when they hear the footsteps of the 
beauties of the first water tripping on their fioors, with soul and heart entirely 
yielded up into their hands. This, an Ifiphinstone Scholar, Mr. Karsand^is, then 
editing a vernacular journal, loudly complained against ; and the especial victim 
of his caricatures brought an action of libel against the writer. We confess the 
latter had in his zeal allowed himself to be betrayed into much extravagant 
vaporing against the Maharhj— who, whatever the faults of men of his class — 
was one much above the orthodox views. ..... (But) the bitter tone 
of our friend spoke terribly on the Mahfirhj and his followers. The former 
instituted a suit for libel, and the latter combined to give any evidence against the 
practices of their religious head, so as to throw our poor editor singly upon 
himself into the arena of the Court of Justice. The result of their combination 
was very ably calculated — miier was to he ruined. But in an evil hour for 
themselves, Mr. Karsandiis brought an action of conspiracy against the chief 
instigators of this illegal measure of the Hindu community, and the prosecution 
ended in triumph. It has been the triumph of the glorious liberty of the Press 
as well as the triumph of progress in Western India. Generally speaking, the 
Bhhttiks and the panians, who make up the agitation community of our Presidency, 
are ignorant and xmthinking, and the moral effects of their defeat will never he 
lost to them. The conspiracy case arose out of the Mahhr&j libel case ; it was 
condemnatory on its very face and hence the defendants suffered ; but in the rude 
simplicity of their mind our Hindu brethren will ascribe this their defeat to their 
advocacy of the Mahhrkj cause, which, with their proverbial timidity, they will 
henceforth astutely eschew to espouse openly. They might passively oppose all 
reforms ; but their effort at active opposition being thus nipped at the very onset, 
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We beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of the Eeport of the great Libel 
Case both in English and Gujarkti. We are glad to find that the proceedings of 
this important case are preserred in these forms. They will ever remain as 
witnesses testifying to the vile and debasing nature of the Vallabhkchkrya system 
of religion ; and also to the immoral and beastly character of its teachers, the 
Mahkrkjks. Our space being pre-occupied, we are prevented from making any 
lengthened remarks on the Report. We must, however, make room to say a 
word on the decision of the Court. We have read this decision with great satis- 
faction, and our satisfaction would have been altogether complete had the Chief 
Justice taken the same view of the case as his colleague. The technical ob- 
jections he took to the plea of not guilty, and the enforcement of nominal damages 
of fliVe rupees, have somewhat marred the effect of his otherwise most able and 
weighty judgment. Looking at it in a legal point of view, we are constrained 
to say that it is a judgment that will over do honour to the name of Sir Matthew 
Sausse, and will place him among those eminent men who have adorned the 
English Bench in this or in their own native country. The judgment of Sir Joseph 
Arnould is all that could be desired. It is to say in a single sentence the most 
eloquent, powerful, and satisfactory judgment that was perhaps ever pronounced 
in any of the Indian courts of justice. We happened to be present in the Court 
on the day the decision was given by the Judges, and we sliall never forget the 
earnest tone of Sir Joseph. He seemed to have felt that he had a great duty to 
perform, and he certainly performed it well Being convinced by the evidence 
produced in the Court that the Mahkrajks and their tenets were of immoral and 
debasing character, he did not shrink from denouncing them in language, the 
force of which will ever remain unabated. We admire Sir Joseph for the breadth 
of his thought, for his strong sense of justice, for his perfect honesty, for liis love 
of liberty, and for his legal attainments. He has shown himself a thorough Eng- 
lishman by upholding and vindicating the cause of truth and humanity. : 

We shall now say a word or two about the principal parties concerned in this 
case before concluding. The first and foremost is the Mahkrkj Jadunkthji him- 
Belf. It must be confessed that he showed great courage and independence of 
mind by appealing to the Supreme Court for what he considered defamation of 
character. Hardly any other Mahkrkj would have done such a thing, and certain 
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we are that no other Mah&rSj would haye appeared in the Court, as he did, to give 
evidence. But by so doing he has worked out his own and his brother Mahtir&j§s’ 
ruin. It is well that he took refuge in the Court, otherwise we should not have 
known half the truth concerning these gurus and their religion. Their immoral 
character has been incontcstihly established, and we Would advise them to leave 
off the evil of their ways and to seek the knowledge of that truth which, by its 
renovating influence will change them for the better. The counsels of both sides 
did their duty to the best of their capacity, but it were ungrateful not to notice 
that the success of the case in favour of the defendants is very much owing to the 
great skill, the legal acumen, the immense researches, and the unwearied efforts 
of their witnesses’ counsel, Mr. Anstey. The name of Chisholm Anstey, the 
successful barrister, will not easily be forgotten in the Bombay community. The 
witnesses whose evidence seems to have decided the case are the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
Drs. Bh&u Dfiji and Dhirajram Dalpatr&,m, and Messrs. Mathuradhs Lowji and 
Lakhmidhs Khimji. Dr. Wilson’s clear and comprehensive evidence did much to 
throw down the wicked pretensions of the VaUabh^chhrya religion. Mr. Bayley 
seemed to have felt the weight of this evidence, as is obvious from the manner in 
which he spoke of Dr. Wilson in one of his addresses. Dr. Bhhu Daji’s and Mr. 
Mathurud{Ls’s evidence clearly established the bad character of the MahSirSjfis in 
general, and of the plaintiff in particular. The evidence of Dr. Dhirajrhm and 
Mr. Lakhmidfis left no doubt as to the fact that the plaintiff is a monster of 
wickedness in human form. These have laid the friends of native improvehnicnt 
under the greatest obligation. We thank them for the bold, uncompromising, 
and intelligent way in which they gave their evidence. The last, hut the most 
important, party w'C have to name is Mr. Karsandhs Mulji, the chief defendant in 
the case*. We do not know in what words to cxprciss our admiration of this 
gentleman. For years past he has fearlessly denoimccid their errors, superstitions, 
und immoralities : and has laboured uuweariedly to enlighten them by the light 
he possesses. There is no pride or vanity about him ; hut he is sincerely desirous 
of the welfare of his brethren. It was from the purest motives to do good that 
he penned the article, which raised such a storm in tlie Vaishnava community as 
was never witnessed before. The Maharfij Jadunhtliji and his blind devotees 
used every way and means in their power to induce him to offer an apology to his 
offended holiness ; and an apology from Mr. Karsandas Mnlji would have seated 
Jadunhthji and his fellow Mahhrkj*^ on their seven times more firmly than 
before. But this naturally timid gentleman, when he perceived that efforts were 
being made to make him succumb to the authority of the MahfirCij, boldly stood 
out as a lion, and refused to listen to any compromise. During the proceedings 
of the case in the Court, promises and threatenings were addressed to him that he 
might eome to some understanding with the Mah(!iraj, but all to no avail. He 
felt that he had truth on his side, and that it would be unworthy to yield to any 
improper influence. He had very few friends to stand by him at first and of these 
few there were some who, had the Bhhttih Conspiracy Case keen decided , against 
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Mm, would have, like genuine Bamana, with one hand on the pdgri and the other 
on the dlvotar ran away from him, and joined the ranks of the Mah4r&j. He 
made up his mind to go on with the case at all risks, and^his consistency and per* 
severance have been rewarded. The cause of truth has at last prevailed. A most 
degrading superstition is exploded ; the teachers and propagators of this supersti- 
tion are in the estimation of enlightened men cast down to the lowest depths from 
that proud, liigh position which they enjoyed for three hundred years ; and the 
way of reformation thrown open. Mr. Karsandks Mulji has the honour of being 
the chief instrument in bringing about these results. His name will descend to 
posterity as that of a brave, genuine Reformer. It will ever be associated with 
the cause of reformation in this country. 

Before concluding these remarks we have a suggestion to make to our educated 
young men, and to all the friends of native improvement. Our suggestion is this, 
that considering the toils and troubles Mr. Karsandfis has undergone in connection 
with the Libel case, and the services he has rendered to the .cause of morality and 
humanity by his disinterested and manly conduct, some acknowledgment ought 
to be made of these services. We shall feel very much disappointed if something 
is not done towards this object. Many persons have received testimonials from 
the people of Bombay, but wo question very much if any of those gentlemen was 
more entitled to a testimonial than our friend Mr. KarsandSis. The amount of 
suffering and pain he has undergone in the last twelve months for the good of 
his fifllowmcn, no one can tell ; and it will not redound to the honour of Young 
Bombay and others who have the welfare of the country at heart if they allow 
this opportunity to slip without giving an expression of their sympathy with the 
person who endured so much in doing good to his fcllowmen. 

We are not done with this Libel case. It suggests many important questions, 
and serious considerations. We have neither space nor time to touch upon these 
in the present number of the Bdmddd. We hope to return to this subject soon. In 
the meanwhile lot our friends the Reformers and the whole body of the Vaishnavas 
ask what are they to do now ? The Vallabhhchhrya religion which they professed 
is no religion at all, but a system of lies and delusions,— a system wholly opposed 
to the glory of God, and the wellbeing of man. It is clear that a religion like 
this no man who has a particle of good sense or right feeling will ever follow. 
What are you, friends, then to do ? Some of you may perhaps reply, we shall 
take leave of it, and have nothing to do with it. Very good, but what next } 
You cannot do without religion. You cannot acquit yourselves as rational men 
without the aid of true religion. Your enquiries, therefore, should, be directed to 
ascertain the religion which is of God, and not of man. — Bdmddd or JDawn^ for 
April, 

YI . — Oriental Christian Spectator. 

Editorial Note. — We have now, with considerable exertion,— though in the 
matter we have received the kind assistance of some friends, — completed the 
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w6 aro that no other Mah&r&j would have appeared in the Court, as he did, to give 
evidence. But by bo doing he has worked out his own and his brother Mahkr&jks* 
ruin. It is well that he took refuge in the Court, otherwise we should not have 
known half the truth concerning these gurus and their religion. Their immoral 
character has been incontestibly established, and we Would advise them to leave 
off the evil of their ways and to seek the knowledge of that truth which, by its 
renovating influence will change them for the better. The coimsels of both sides 
did their duty to the best of their capacity, but it were ungrateful not to notice 
that the success of the case in favour of the defendants is very much owing to the 
great skill, the legal acumen, the immense researches, and the unwearied efforts 
of their witnesses’ counsel, Mr. Anstey. The name of Chisholm Anstey, the 
successful barrister, will not easily be forgotten in the Bombay community. The 
witnesses whose evidence seepis to have decided the case are the Bev. Dr. Wilson, 
Drs. Bhhu DJiji and Dhirajrhm Dalpatr&.m, and Messrs. Mathurad&s Lowji and 
Lakhmidfis Khimji. Dr. Wilson’s clear and comprehensive evidence did much to 
throw down the wicked pretensions of the VaUabh^chhrya religion. Mr, Bayley 
seemed to have felt the weight of this evidence, as is obvious from the manner in 
which he spoke of Dr. Wilson in one of his addresses. Dr. Bhiu Daji’s and Mr. 
Mathurhddis’s evidence clearly established the bad character of the MahiirSjfis in 
general, and of the plaintiff in particular. The evidence of Dr. Dhirajr&m and 
Mr. Lakhmidfis left no doubt as to the fact that the plaintiff is a monster of 
vnekedness in human form. These have laid the friends of native improvebaent 
under the greatest obligation. We thank them for the bold, uncompromising, 
and intelligent way in which they gave their evidence. The last, but the most 
important, party we have to name is Mr. Karsandis Mulji, the chief defendant in 
the case. We do not know in what words to express our admiration of tliis 
gentleman. For years past he has fearlessly denounced their errors, superstitions, 
and immoralities : and has laboured unwearicdly to enlighten them by the light 
he possesses. There is no pride or vanity about him ; but he is sincerely desirous 
of the welfare of his brethren. It was from the purest motives to do good that 
he penned the article, which raised such a storm in the Yaishnava community as 
was never witnesHiid before. The MahOraj Jaduntithji and his blind devotees 
used every way and means in their power to induce him to offer an apology to his 
offended 'holiness ; and an apology from Mr. Karsandas Mulji would have seated 
Jaduntithji and his fellow Mahhrajtis on their ffddis seven times more firmly than 
before. But this naturally timid gentleman, when he perceived that efforts were 
being made to make him succumb to the authority of the MahSirfij, boldly stood 
out as a lion, and refused to listen to any compromise. During the proceedings 
of the case in the Court, promises and threatenings were addressed to him that he 
might eome to some understanding with the Mahfirkj, but all to no avail. He 
felt that he had truth on his side, and that it would be unworthy to yield to any 
improper influence. He had very few friends to stand by him at first and of these 
few there were some who, had the Bhkttih Conspiracy Case keen decided against 
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him, would have, like genuine Banians, with one hand on the pdffri and the other 
on the dhotar ran away from hint, and joined the ranks of the Mahhr&j. He 
made up hie mind to go on with the case at all risks, and his consistency and per- 
severance have been rewarded. The cause of truth has at last prevailed. A most 
degrading superstition is exploded : the teachers and propagators of this supersti- 
tion are in the estimation of enlightened men cast down to the lowest depths from 
that proud, high position which they enjoyed for three hundred years ; and the 
way of reformation thrown open. Mr. Karsandhs Mulji has the honour of being 
the chief instrument in bringing about these results. His name will descend to 
posterity as that of a brave, genuine Reformer, It will ever be associated with 
the cause of reformation in this country. 

Before concluding these remarks wo have a suggestion to make to our educated 
young men, and to all the friends of native improvement. Our suggestion is this, 
that considering the toils and troubles Mr. Karsandlis has undergone in connection 
with the Libel case, and the services he has rendered to the cause of morality and 
humanity by his disinterested and manly conduct, some acknowledgment ought 
to be made of these services. Wc shall feel very much disappointed if something 
is not done towards this object. Many persons have received testimonials from 
the people of Bombay, but we question very much if any of those gentlemen was 
more entitled to a testimonial than our friend Mr. Karsandhs. The amount of 
suffering and pain he has undergone in the last twelve months for the good of 
his fdllowmen, no one can tell ; and it will not redound to the honour of Young 
Bombay and others who have the welfare of the country at heart if they allow 
this opportunity to slip without giving an expression of their sympathy with the 
person who endured so much in doing good to his fellowmen. 

We are not done with this Libel case. It suggests many important questions, 
and serious considerations. We have neither space nor time to touch upon these 
in the present number of the Bdmddd. We hope to return to this subject soon. In 
the meanwhile let our friends the Reformers and the whole body of the Vaishnavas 
ask what are they to do now ? The Vallabhhchhrya religion which they professed 
is no religion at all, but a system of lies and delusions,— a system wholly opposed 
to the glory of God, and the wellbeing of man. It is clear that a religion like 
this no man who has a particle of good sense or right feeling wdll ever follow. 
What are you, friends, then to do Some of you may perhaps reply, we shall 
take leave of it, and have nothing to do with it. Very good, but what next ? 
You cannot do without religion. You cannot acquit yourselves as rational men 
without the aid of true religion. Your enquiries, therefore, should be directed to 
ascertain the religion which is of God, and not of man . — Bdtnddd or jDawn^ for 
April, 

YI. — Oriental Christian Speotaior. 

Editorial Note. — We have now, with considerable exertion, — though in the 
matter we have received the kind assistance of some friends, — completed the 
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article on the HahMj Libel Case which we promieed to our readers some time 
ago. It contains the official documents laid before the Supreme Court ; the 
eulMdanoe the eridence adduced on both sides .(which we hare taken principally 
from ithe report printed at the Gazette Press and published at the office of the 
Tmee ef India) \ and the elaborate and searching judgments of Sir Matthew 
Sansse and Sir Joseph Amould. Many of our readers, who will admit 
the necessity, in the present circumstances of India, — with other systems of 
ooimption deffiing the land but partially explored, — of a record being made in 
this periodical of the great contest for truth and purity in’ which that most 
amiable and promising reformer, Karsand^ Mulji, and his associates hare been 
lately engaged, will decline to read the disgusting details of this remarkable trial. 
Their entire avoidance of them may be altogether expedient in many cases, while 
the study of them, with some attention, may be incumbent on the philanthropist, 
the reformer, and the statesman. The apostolical advice of Paul to the Gentile 
converts at Ephesus is applicable to all in a case of this kind: ‘‘Have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove (or expose) 
them. For it is a shame even to speak of those things that are done of them in 
secret, But all things that are reproved (or exposed) are made manifest by the 
light : for whatsoever doth make manifest is light.’^ Even though shame must 
he felt in the very imagination, or expression in conversation, of the dieds of 
darkness, they must, to bring about their cessation, be both laid open and 
reprobated. Light must be thrown on the darkest places and darkest deeds of 
iniquity, that they may he brought to a speedy termination. There is often 
a moral power even in disgust, which, in some important quarters, cannot be 
dispensed with. There is a great difference between writing of evil to entice to its 
commission, and showing its existence, to deter from its commission. 

"We should have been glad to have given a report of the pleadings of counsel 
on both sides of this case ; but our space, on which wc have much encroached by 
devoting to it considerably more than the number of pages contained in any two 
issues of our periodical, forbad us to make the attempt. This is the less to be 
regretted, as of these pleadings but very imperfect notes have been preserved. 
They were of an able character, particularly in behalf of the defendant. Mr. 
Anstey^s efforts, both in liis searching examinations and impassioned exposures of 
the evils wdth which he had to deal, will never be forgotten in Bombay. 

The Friend of India has proposed that Sir Joseph Amould’s admirable 
judgment should be translated into the various languages of India, and published 
as a tract. "With a general view of the evidence, it has already appeared in 
Gujarkti. It is intended, we believe, to give it in the Brij-Bhkshk, as soon as 
practipable. 

Some notices in the Indian press of this extraordinary trial, we hope to give in 
an early issue .— Christian Spectator^ for fedy and Augnsty 1862. 



Tll .— JDcman Eerdd. 


Tbe jitdgmetit in the great Mah&r&j libel case bas at length been made public \ 
curiosity has been satisfed', and the verdict of Her Majesty’s Judges is now a 
topic of general conversation. It is to be regretted that the opinion of the two 
Justices is divided, as it is feared that the apparent difference in their decisions 
will give rise to a considerable amount of litigation. That the plaintiff will 
appeal to the Privy Council, cannot reasonably be doubted, and indeed, we have 
heard that special counsel has already been retained in England for this purpose. 
{Substantially, the verdict is in favour eff the defendant, who has- successfully 
vindicated the right of free discussion. No public writer need now be afraid to 
appear before Her Majesty’s Judges, if their cause is good, and thek evidence 
nnimpeachable. Sir Joseph Amould has, in his judgment, placed the liberty of 
the Press upon a basis of security which it never previously occupied. Only a 
very few years ago, to be called upon to defbnd an, action in the Supreme Court, 
for libel, was one of the most perilous positions in which a journalist could be 
placed. We remember upon one occasion, the counsel for the defendant, in an 
alleged libel case, advising the adoption of a comprotniso, at all hazards, on the 
grounds that having the ear of the Court, he knew that a determination existed 
in the mind of one of the Judges to make an example of the first Indian Editor— 
who had the misfortune to be cast in damages— that came before him. His 
Lordship’s decisions had provoked the criticisms of the press, and he, therefore, 
awaited in grim expectancy the advent of tlie first victim. Fortunately for his 
reputation, the opportunity, so eagerly desired, never arrived, and Bombay was 
spared the humiliation of seeing the ermine spotted by individual animosity. In 
the case under notice, few will venture to deny that both Sir Matthew Sausse and 
Sir Joseph Amould have exhibited a degree of patience and- research, in endea- 
vouring to arrive at a knowledge of the true merits of the discusidon, rarely 
equalled in judicial investigation. For more than a month they had to listen to 
a mass of evidence as oonflicting, as it was disgusting, and for upwards of another 
month they appear to have been assiduously analysing the whole depositions — 
separating the few grains of truth from the mountain of falsehood, with such 
discrimination and preoision, as will entitle them to the lasting respect of the 
native community. It will be home in mind that, in the Mahkrhj case, they sat 
in the capacity of both jurors and pidges, and their responsibility was conse- 
quently all the greater, especially as their legal training would incline them to 
lean to the law of the case rather than to its equity. It seems a singular 
anomaly, that in India actions of this nature are not referred to a jury, for 
decision, as they are in England. If they were, the judges would be relieved 
from a good deal of anxiety, and a feeling of security would be engendered, which 
the public do not at all times feel. With judges like Sir Matthew Sausae and 
Sir Joseph Amould, no apprehension need be entertained that their verdicte 
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would at any time not be in strict accordance mth justice ; but, unfortunately, as 
we haye already mentioned, there are sometimes men eleyated to the Bench 
who cannot submerge the prejudices of the indiyidual in the impartiality of the 
judge. Into the merits of the alleged libel, it is not our intention to enter, until 
we haye perused the written judgments, which we have been informed will 
shortly be published. The European public can take but little intact in a 
question of Hindu immorality, the more especially that the priesthood of the 
heathen have ever been noted for their profligacy and hypocrisy. The plaintiff in 
this case k, we dare say, no worse than the generality of the brotherhood, and we 
cannot help thinking that the good which the cause of Christianity is expected to 
derive from the exposure, is extremely questionable. The followers of the 
Mahflr&j will be inclined to regard him as a martyr, and it is not unlikely that 
his influence, instead of being diminished, will be greatly increased. The sterling 
benefit which vrill result from the investigation of the case, consists in the right 
which the judgment guarantees the people, to indulge in the legitimate discussion 
of all questions, affecting the civil and religious liberties of the subject. The veil 
of superstition, which has for such a length of time deadened the senses, and 
darkened the' intellect, has been ruthlessly swept away, never more, it is to be 
hoped, to disgrace the humanity which it held in fetters. That India is in a 
state of transition both politically and socially, cannot be for a moment doubted. 
The people arc beginning to despise the darkness, in which they have so long 
dwelt ; their delusions are passing away, and in the succession of organic changes, 
which we see constantly taking place around us we recognize the dawn of a 
glorious day. The starless night of ignorance and error is rapidly passing away ; 
the sun of knowledge is nearing the horizon ; and before many years have swept 
by, we trust to see the millions who people this land, standing free and emanci- 
pated from every vice that degrades, and every belief that enslaves. In some 
parts of India, a native press may be dangerous, but in the Presidency of Bombay 
it has ever been found one of the strongest levers which progress possesses. The 
triumph which the editor of the Satj/a Frakdsh has just achieved is not, by any 
means, the first of its kind, although it is perhaps of more importance tlian any 
that have preceded it. The native journalists of Bombay have ever been dis- 
tinguished for ability and independence; and the calm manner in which all 
manner of questions are discussed, is often quite equal to the tone of the English 
press. We congratulate Mr. Karsandfis Mulji on the victory he has gained and 
trust that his courage will be duly appreciated by his countrymen . — Deccan 
Herald^ April 25, 1862. . 

YIIT . — The Foom Oherver, 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the report of the Mahhrfij libel Case, 
and of the Bhfittifi Conspiracy Case connected with it. We are also informed 
t^t it is intended to put all the notices of this famous case in the various 
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newspapers and periodicals, in the form of a pamphlet, and circulate them among 
the followers of the Mahfiu*fiij&8, — a very desirable object. 

The aspect of this case, which perhaps gives it its greatest importance is 
this the fact that the plaintiff, Jadanhthji Brizrattanji Mah^irfij, should have 
thought it necessary to deny the doctrines of his sect, when they were imputed to 
him. 

It must strike his followers that this is not the conduct of a teacher of a true 
religion. Persecution is always taken advantage of by teachers of truth as an 
opportunity of asserting the heavenly nature of their creed. Why did not the 
Mah&rhj, a high priest of the sect he belongs to, take advantage of this public 
opportunity, and using the witness box for his pulpit proclaim from it the truth 
he believed in ? Why did he not declare that it was the duty of all true 
believers to give up their wives and daughters to his embrace and that of his 
colleagues; that carnal intercourse with him on the part of a woman was 
equivalent to her communion with the Infinite; that eternal happiness in 
another state is of the same nature ; and that holiness and sanctity consists in 
making this world a foretaste in this respect of the next ? 

He did notliing of the sort. He disclaims the imputations to him of the 
doctrines held and the practices countenanced by the Vallabhfichfirya sect as an 
injury and insult, to be atoned for by a fine of five thousand rupees. A 
newspaper publishes what has since been proved in open court, and at a fair 
and careful trial, to be nothing more than a true picture of the proceedings of the 
sect ; and he knows no escape from the infamy which he well knows it will bring 
upon him, than to denounce the imputation as a false, scandalous, malicious, 
infamous, and defamatory libel, wickedly, maliciously, aud designedly printed and 
published with a view to bring him into disrepute, and injure his good fame ; and 
when it was proved that the alleged libel was only sober truth, he is said to have 
fled from Bombay in fear of a prosecution for perjury. 

It is such conduct which is likely to produce so wide an effect upon the native 
population. It is not so much the scandalous nature of the revelations made as 
to the deeds of this false and licentious priest, which seem to us so important. 
There have been false and licentious priests of other religions. Mahomet 
used his pretended prophetical office to excuse his licentiousness; and even 
Christendom, we grieve to say may be reproached with its Borgias and its 
Achillis. But it is that when when the creed of the sect of the Mahkrfijks was 
brought before the public, one of their high priests denied it just at the time he 
was expressly called upon to confess and proclaim its truth. Who will believe 
in a religion which the priests themselves are the first to repudiate with 
pretended horror and disgust ? 

The religion of the Vallabhfichkryans will not survive this blow ; at least we 
hope so for the honour of human nature. But the effect of it will be felt still 
farther. It will resound throughout the Hindu world. For in truth, though 
this particular sect is said to have originated only tliree hundred years ago, it has 
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derived its doctrines and practices by not illegitmute dednetioa from the old 
theology of the Hindus. The worship of Krishna is certainly much more 
ancient ; and the worriiip of Kri^na is indirectly hut most derisively stnidi: at 
hi the judgment of the Supreme Court of Bombay. 

That the consequences of this case will be very importanty there can he no 
sort of doubt ; it must occasion a great revulsion of religious feeling among a 
large part of the population. And we should hope there can be little doubt 
iu what direction this will take place. 

Wo are not among those who regard the exposure of the falsehood of the old 
fables of the Hindu books with much apprehension. It has been said that 
to exhibit to a Hindu the falsehood of the pretension of these books to infallible 
truth — which the knowledge possessed by Europeans as to geography and so forth 
must necessarily do — ^is to leave him without any religion at all; and that it 
is better he should retain his old belief than fall into scepticism. 

We might perhaps reply that no rriigion at all is better' than a religion of 
which the principal end and object is sensuality and vice. But ^ehking 
generally, we believe there is on the whole no real truth in the theory. We* 
believe that to deprive most men of their former theory would be, not to reduce 
them to infidelity, but to drive them to seek a new one. — Poona Obser^ity 
20 , 1862 . / 


IX . — Th Sindian. 

The Mah&rfij libel case dragged on so slowly during the time it was before the 
Supreme Court, and such a long period was allowed to elapse before the judg- 
ment was delivered, • that it is not surprising if the public interest in this remark- 
able trial has rather fallen off. We have postponed making any remarks upon 
the subject until wo had received and perused the judgment in extemo. Two 
issues back we presented our readers with an abstract of it taken from the Bombay 
papers. The extended text has now come to hand, but is of such great length 
as to preclude us entirely from reprinting it. There cannot be a doubt that the 
evident conscientious care with which this document has been prepared, the 
rigid attention to forms of law which it displays, and the substantial justice which 
it deals forth, will add largely to the general respect with which the Supreme 
Court is regarded. The public at large, if we except the Mahkrkj and his 
deluded votaries, have every reason to be satisfied with the verdict. It would 
certainly have been pleasanter had the Chief Justice been able to take the same 
view of the legal technicalities of the case as his colleague, but his decisions 
show so clearly his determination not to allow his knowledge of the law to be 
overborne by the sympathy which every honest man must have felt with the 
defendant, that it is hard to take exceptions to it. On the other hand it is 
eminently gratifying to find a lawyer of Sir Joseph Amould's well known at- 
tainments able honestly to declare his conviction that in this instance at least, 
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a strict legal award is thorongbly compatible with our preconociTed notions of 
what was just and rights If the man who so fearlessly exposed the abominable 
superstition which had gradually become engrafted upon his creed, — without 
malice, as malice is imderstood by the world at large, but honestly and with 
becoming indignation — if this man had been cast in damages for his pains, the 
liberty of the press might indeed have been set down as a thing of the past. On 
this point Sir Joseph Amould^s own words will be read with pleasure, and will 
find an echo in the heart of every one who desires the reformation of society 
and the prompt exposure of abuses* **For generarations^" says the learned 
judge, “ the hereditary high priests of his sect had, as he (the defendant) believed, 
committed whoredom with the daugliters of his people. Like the sons of Eli 
they had done this openly at the gate of the temple —like the sons of Eli they 
had done this under the pretended sanction and in the abused name of religion. 
This is the thing he denounces. It would be a waste of words to point out that 
in denouncing it — vehemently, bitterly, indignantly — he was within the strict 
limits of his duty as a public writer. The interests of society require that 
wickedness such as this should be sternly exposed and unrelentingly hunted down. 
If to write vehemently, bitterly, indignantly on such a subject as this be libellous 
— then were the Prophets of old libellers — then were the early Fathers of the 
Church libellers — then have all earnest men in all time been libellers, who have 
published to the world in the fit language of generous indignation, their scorn of 
hypocrisy and their hatred of vice.** For this bold exposition of the law Sir 
Joseph Arnould deserves the thanks of tho whole press of India. It is a matter 
of no small moment to have it so clearly laid down that a public writer is not 
exceeding his duty in the fearless exposure of abuses, when he docs it in good faith, 
and without malicious exaggeration. And yet it causes us considerable solicitude 
to find that Sir Matthew Sausse seemed to consider the mere publication of a 
defamatory statement as primlk faeie evidence of malice in law, and that there 
was no “justifying occasion** for the libel in question. lie admits that the 
defendant entered into the controversy “ with tho honest purpose of exposing to 
public reprobation doctrines which he conscientiously believed to be subversive 
of social morality”— (surely there could be no room for doubt as to the tendency 
of the abominable doctrines of the Mahfir&j)-~and that he did not exceed the 
** licentious comment” as it has been termed, which is allowable npon matters 
more immediately affecting public interest; but tho argument of the Chief 
Justice appears to be that the defendant before publishing the alleged libel had not 
made proper enquiries into the truth of the grave charges which he urged against 
the plaintiff, and that these only came out in evidence afterwards. Further, that 
in singling out by name, a man with whom he had had no previous acquaintanoei 
and who had given him no direct cause for hostility, he laid himself open to the 
charge of having published a “ malicious" Ubel. We are of course satisfied from 
Sir Matthew Sau8se*8 assurance that this view of the ease is in strict consonance 
with law and precedent ; but Sir Joseph Amould*g arguments are those winch 
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will be most appreciated by the public, and they appear to us to deal more fairly 
with the broad features of the case before hini« He points out that if the plain- 
tiff was singled from the rest of his sect for the animadversions of the defendant, 
it was because he had put himself prominently forward as an expositor of their 
quasi religious doctrines, and was thus to some extent a marked man amongst 
them. In other words the strictures of the defendant were directed against a 
class, which by common repute held the most atrocious doctrines, and the argu- 
ment which he addressed to the plaintiff simply was, You have come forward 
as the defender of the antiquity of your sect, and as a propagator of religion ; 
would it not be more consistent with propriety for you and your co-religionists to 
devote yourselves primarily to the repression of the abuses which have become 
so notorious ? Desist from your evil practices and you will then have some 
claim to be considered fit teachers of religion.” 

So much for the legal technicalities of the case. It is gratifying that both 
judges are unanimous in declaring that the practices alleged against the 
Mahhrhjhs have been fully proved, and that looking at the question in this light, 
the man who so fearlessly exposed them, and has in consequence been subjected 
to such an amount of persecution and intimidation, in order to force him from 
his purpose, is entitled to a substantial verdict in his favour. The false prophet 
has been remorselessly exposed. The man who was so solicitous that no one in 
court should so much as touch him, lest his godsbip should bo defiled, has been 
publicly shown up as stained with the foulest excesses, and it has been proved that 
he— the leader of his people — had perjured himself shamelessly and unblushingly 
in a court of justice. It has been proved beyond a possibility of a doubt that the 
horrible creed, which it is impossible even to particularize without offence to 
modesty, is practically believed in by a modern sect of Hindus, — and that the 
dedication of their bodies and property to the men whom they regard as the in- 
carnation of the Deity is no mere form of words but is taken advantage of to the 
utmost by one at least of their religious teachers. So far as a thorough exposure 
is concerned, the editor of the 8atya Prakdsh has accomplished his object ; — it 
remains to bo seen whether the deluded votaries of this false creed will be induced 
thereby to return to the comparative purity of Brahminism, or whether they will 
show themselves deaf to remonstrance, and cling more closely than ever to the 
priest who has now some claims to be considered a martyr. The strong feeling, 
which from the first has been directed against the defendant, is but too conclusive 
evidence of how the current is likely to turn; but whatever may be the result 
of this remarkable trial, the gratilying fact remains, that this effort for reform 
has come from within, and as such is entitled to our highest respect and sympathy. 
There is yet hope for the degraded idolators of this country, when we find that 
there are men amongst them who are not afraid to stand boldly forward as .social 
reformers ; and we have no reason to fear but that the good work inaugurated 
by Earsandhs Mulji, will in the fulness of time bear its legitimate fruits. It is 
to be hoped that his investigations into the history of the Yallabhhchhrya sect, 
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nuiy have the effect of convincing him that a creed which could develope such a 
bastard offspring as this, must in itself bo intrinsically false. Leaving the fol- 
lowers of the Mah&rfij to wallow in sensuality and to call it religion, he and his 
‘adherents may yet be able to advance a little further in their onward progress 
towards a purer faith, and to recognize the fact that the tendency of an idolatrous 
worship is ever to degenerate iuto something even more degraded. — Sindian^ 
Mayl^ 1862 . 

, X . — Om Paper. 

The Mahahaj Lzbel Case. — The judgment and verdict in the cause of 
Jadundthji Brizrattm\^t MahdrdJ v. Karsandda Mulji and another y which of late 
has excited as much attention as it has disgust, under the title of the “ Mahhrhj 
Libel Case,” are now before us unabridged, and afford the opportunity for which 
we have waited, to pronounce upon their justice and merits, from that point of 
view under which a subject of this nature and magnitude presents itself to the 
public journalist. From the brief abstract which we gleaned a week ago from 
the Bombay newspapers, we hastily formed the opinion that the Chief Justice, 
Sir Matthew Sausse, had founded his decision too religiously upon the law of the 
issue, greatly to the prejudice of equity, and the cause of public morality. Now 
that we have carefully perused his judgment, we feel confirmed in that first 
opinion, and regret that such should bo the case. We are indeed positive that in 
all the annals of the British judiciary, there is not such another trial which in its 
results better exemplifies the danger and the actual wrong of bowing scrupulously 
to the dictates of sheer abstract law, than this revolting case of that brutal man 
the Mah&rhj. To precedent and technicality we do not hesitate to say that the 
Chief Justice has sacrificed principle and the best interest of the community. 
Under the folds of a laboured plea, assisted by an ostentatious display of impar- 
tiality, Sir M. Sausse, with an eye single, it appears, to the establishment of his 
**eputation as a shrewd and profound lawyer, has dealt a heavier blow at the pro- 
gress of morality and civilization in this country than any other hand so well 
armed could ever have dared to aim. Although he himself admits —and how 
could he do otherwise with the overwhelming mass of testimony reeking before 
him, with the evidence of lecherous abominations incredible if they were not 
solemnly sworn to by the outraged followers of the infamous priest, — he admits, 
we say, that the Maharhj has been guilty of the vilest outrages upon public 
morality, and invoked in their perpetration the prestige of sanctity, with which 
his poor dupes invested him ; the Chief Justice further admits that, in the posi- 
tive denial which the plaintiff made under oath of those shameful practices, he 
had grossly perjured himself; and yet in the next breath, Sir Matthew pro- 
nounces that this perjured, adulterous wretch has been libelled, and awards him a 
nominal verdict, it is true, but one which among the deluded victims of this man, 
and his designing coadjutors, may be fraught with the most deplorable conse- 
quences. The Chief Justice has decided that, although the Mahhrhj was guilty 
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of all that was hronght to his door, of adultery with the wires and dfMighters of 
an influential class of the native inhabitants of no less a place than a presidential 
town, it did not belong to the editor of the Saiya Frahdih to expose his mis- 
deeds: he had no business to libel that disgustingly lewd and peijured man. 
The judgment even goes the length of denying to the press ^the exercise of one of 
its most sacred duties, the duty of stigmatizing vice wherever it may flaunt itself^ 
and crime by whomsoever, be he high or low, it is- committed shamelessly, openly” 
in the face of all mankind, and before high heaven. He argues that because Mr.. 
KarsandCis Mulji had no earthly direct interest in stirring up this loathsome filth- 
pit, he ought to have left it alone : in other words, because the editor who so 
nobly came forward had neither wife whom the infamous Mahhrhj had defiled, 
nor daughter whom the same individual had for ever lost to shame, he, the 
editor, should have kept silent and passed on to the performance of some less dis- 
agreeable duty. This is the law of libel narrowed down to its straightest appli- 
cation, and it proves plainer than argument can establish, that the suspicion with 
which the masses look upon the law as a subterfuge which defeats the ends of 
justice, which screens the guilty and blasts the innocent, is but too well founded. 
The obj.ect of the law, in its abstract sense, is the interpretation of enactments, 
and its task is to sift their meaning so thoroughly that in their application no 
misconception may arise, and no wrong be done \ but as all minds do not possess 
the same analytical powers, and as they are not all endowed with the same logical 
capacity, it will happen, as it does but too often in our courts of justice, especially 
those whore causes are not submitted to the decision of juries, that the wily 
pleader wins the day over his less clever adversary, and the very best and purest 
cause is thus lost. We do not mean to insinuate hero that Sir Matthew Sausse 
has been argued into the decision he has given by the adroitness of the plaintiff^s 
counsel. We maintaiu that he has even gone beyond : he has assumed the place 
of those gentlemen, for they too know as well as he, that the Mahfirfij is guilty 
of all the gross actions charged against him, and that he has perjured himself in 
swearing that he had never committed them From this view which w^e take of 
the case, it will be perceived that we disagree with the great majority of our 
contemporaries if not all of them, in the significance wo attach to the Chief 
Justice’s decision; but we must not be mistaken as anxious to impute unworthy 
motives as his guides in aiming at such a decision ; ^ be it from us to hint at 
such a possibility. But we cannot deplore too deeply the error into which his 
esprit de etasse has evidently betrayed him : and had we not Sir Joseph 
Amould’s able judgment to accompany Sir Matthew’s side by side, correcting 
at %very step the insidious effects which the latter might have wrought ; had it 
gone forth to the world alone and uncontradicted, we should have anticipated 
evils too great to be estimated to their full extent. Yet this timely antidote 
can only operate among the more enlightened members of the native population. 
With the lower orders, those upon whom villains like Jadunfithji Brizrattanji 
fatten and thnve, no hope can be entertained that a similarly benefipial result 
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will follow the Puisne Judge*s able decision. It is among these poor people 
that the Mahhrfij will exhibit the five rupeee he owes to Sir Matthew Sausse’s 
legal acumen, as an invaluable tokmi of his righteousness, and his power to 
triumph over the enemies of the “Ocean of Mae Lild^ and as a homage to his 
godship from the hand of a Christian judge ! 

Notwithstanding the disheartehing aspect which this case assumes in the eyes of 
a conscientious press, which does vastly more than is expected at its hands 
towards the support of the judiciary in the repression of crimes and abuses, and 
yet so often gets spumed in return for zeal which its duty bids it exercise in the 
cause of the common weal, we still cherish the hope that there is yet left a 
remedy for the evil wrought by the Chief Justice’s devotion to his profession. 
This remedy is the attitude which every enlightened native should adopt in 
conjunction with Karsand&s Mulji, towards the Mahhrhj and his followers. But 
if they fail to extend a cordial support to the Satya FraMsh ; if they look on 
supinely at the commission of bestial acts at their very thresholds ; then the task 
will devolve upon the Christian community of Bombay to punish the perpetrators 
of those deeds and all who may tolerate them, by refusing to hold any communion, 
be it socially or otliervvise, with them. The man of honour, be his creed what it 
may, should recoil with loathing and disgust from the contact of beings so vile, so 
lost to all sense of shame, as to countenance the prostitution of their own wives 
and daughters to debauched men veiled under the cloak of sanctity. Then, if 
this still fails, if the persisting influence of the governing race fails to root the 
dreadful evil out of their neighbourhood, it will remain for the authorities to 
indict the Mahkr&jhs as they do keepers of houses of ill-fame, and bring the 
Mahfirfij himself to the criminal’s dock as a perjurer ; on this point at least the 
Chief Justice is clear and there would be the chance of obtaining a conviction. 
If we do not consider tliis as the best step to be adopted even while the case is yet 
fresh in the minds of the people, it is because a prosecution of this description 
may invest the Mahar&j with a semblance of martyrdom, in which event his 
cause would push fresh and deeper roots in the bosoms of his deluded and debased 
disciples. These alternatives, and these only, do we think, will effectually remove 
the nuisance to which Sir M. Sausse has lent the sanction of the law. It remains 
to be seen whether the community of Bombay are prepared and willing to embrace 
them in vindication of the fair fame of their city and the cause of morality 
at large . — Our Faper, May 9, 1862. 

XI . — The IVimd of India, 

Some time ago our news columns contained from week to week the record of a 
suit in the Supreme Court of Bombay known as the Mahhrhj Libel Case, in 
which the whole system of Hindu Idolatry was practically oh its trial The 
decision of the judges has now reached us, and we proceed to put our readers in 
possession of the foots of a lawsuit much more remarkable in its character and 
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important in its consequences, though less exciting in its attendant circumstances, 
than the ‘‘Nil Darpan*^ trial in Calcutta. 

On the 2l8t October last Karsandhs Mulji, Editor of a Gujar&ti newspaper 
called the Safya Frakdsh^ or “Light of Truth/* published an article in which he 
charged the Mahhrhjhs or high priests of the Vallabh&chfiorya sect with teaching 
immoral doctrines and indulging in adulterous practices with their female de- 
votees; and accused Jadunhtbji Brizrattanji, a high priest in Bombay noted for 
his opposition to religious and educational reforms, as especially guilty of the 
grossest immorality. The Mahhrhj brought a civil action against the editor, 
whose leading counsel was the well-known Mr. Chisholm Anstey, The Mahhrhj 
complained that the article characterised the sect of the Vallabh^ichhryans ajs 
lierotical, attributed to its high priests the inculcation of immoral doctrines, 
charged the whole body with immoral practices, and brought definite accusations 
of adultery against the plaintiff individually. After a vain attempt on the part of 
the Mah&.raj to prevent his devotees from giving evidence against him, the case < 
came on, the editor having fortunately the moral courage to brave the penalties of 
excommunication and social persecution. The defendant pleaded justification 
among other pleas, and on this the case virtually went to trial. Thirty-one 
witnesses were examined for the plaintiflT and thirty-three for the defendant, the 
latter embracing some of the most distinguished native reformers and men of 
science in Bombay, like Dr. Bhhu Dhji, and oriental scholars like Dr. Wilson. 
The plaintiff liimsclf, whose sanctity had never been defiled by a court of justice, 
appeared in the witness-box, only however to make the most self-contradictory 
admissions of the truth of the charge, and to call forth from both of the judges the 
declaration that he had deliberately perjured himself. 

In spite of the excitement among the native community of Bombay, of the 
crowded state of the court and the long continuance of the trial, never was a case 
conducted with more fairness, or so as to reflect more credit on the judges, the 
counsel, and all parties concerned except the plaintiff and his witnesses. The 
evidence was of the most revolting character from the depths of moral pollution 
which it revealed. The sacred books of the sect written in Sanskrit or Brij Bhiishh 
were necessarily laid before the judges, in the shape of translations of leading 
passages, and they were required to pronounce upon the doctrines very much as 
Dr. Lushington does on the Thirty-nine Articles. But the point at issue was so 
much more one of the grossly immoral life of the plaintiff than of the theological 
tenets of his sect, that the court were not required to lose themselves in the mazes . 
of Hindu theology. As Sir Joseph Arnould put it, the principle contended for 
was “ that what is morally wrong cannot bo theologically right ; that when 
practices which sap the very foundations of morality, which involve a violation of 
the eternal and immutable laws of Right, are established in the name and under 
the sanction of Religion, they ought, for the common welfare of society, and in 
the interest of humanity itself, to be pubUcly denounced and exposed.** The 
conclusion to which both judges came was that the essential points in the libel 
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were proved, and a verdict was accordingly given for tlio defendant on the main 
issue. The Chief Justice should not have weakened the moral effect of this 
decision by entering a verdict for the plaintiff on three purely formal pleas, and 
giving him five nipees of damages. The judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould is a 
noble and dignified protest against that idolatry which saps the very foundations 
of society, and in favour of that freedom of public opinion through the press, by 
which such practices as those of the VaUabhfichhryans can alone be exposed. The 
judgment should be translated and widely circulated among the natives. We 
only regret the case could not have been tried under that chapter of the Penal 
Code which deals with offences relating to religion. The clauses are so vaguely 
worded and a recent trial in Calcutta shows them to be so dangerous, that a 
precedent such as the Maharhj’s defeat would have been of inestimable value to 
the cause of true religious liberty and morality. 

The light let into the hideous recesses of Vallabhricharya obscenity by the 
evidence in this case far more than confirms all the statements of such scholars as 
Ward and H. II., Wilson. It is a fact that the wealthiest and largest of the 
Hindu mercantile communities of Central and Western India worsliip as a god 
a depraved priest, compared with whom the filthiest satyr is an angel, and that 
their females apply to amorous dalliance with a diseased debauchee the sacred 
principle of the love of God and of self-dedication to his service. From such 
profanities the reader recoils appalled. It is no less true that three-fourths of 
the people of Bengal are devoted to the adoration of the Shakti or female 
principle, which in many cases is attended with midnight orgies, even to hear of 
which pollutes the imagination. To this has Hinduism come, and lower than this 
must it sink. Every century as it rolls on steeps the people and their priests in 
deeper defilement, and removes them from the comparative purity of those Vedic 
days, to which some youthful reformers are striving to return. The last bond of 
society is the family : when that is corrupted the end is at hand. It was so with 
ancient heathenism, with the society which Juvenal lashes, and such writers 
as Petronius and Martial depict. If only all the Shakta and Vaishnava sects 
of the Hindus —that is almost the whole of them — could be dragged to the light 
of heaven as the Vallabhhcharyans have been, what revelations would not be made ! 
Here we find it established in a court of justice that the wives and daughters 
of the W'ealthiest Hindus in the Presidency of Bombay, the Banians and Bhhttifis, 
are at the disposal of a wretch, who as God daily commits crimes from which 
Tiberius would have shrunk. When lust is deified and adultery adored, not as in 
Corinth and Cyprus by a special caste but by the matrons of a whole community, 
and when this is done with the sanction of their husbands and brothers, there can 
be little hope of a people. It remains to be seen if any shame is left in the Vallabh- 
hchhryans, if Jadunhthji Mahar&j will still pursue his career in Bombay, and 
fathers will still permit the females of their families to frequent his temple. 

Hinduism will never reform itself. Slowly the process of mortification is begin- 
ning. The light which our missionaries, our schools, o.ur courts, our railways and 
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The MahMj Libel Cabe : its MoiiAL.-Ve have received a thick octavo 
volume of two hundred and thirty-four pajjes, being a full report of the great 
MahJirhj Libel case of Bombay and of the Bhattia conspiracy case connected with 
it. The history of the libel and of the trial of the libeller is the history of a 
strong religious movement in the Vestem Presidency. Conservatives though we 
arc, we need still hardly protest that we have no sympathy with the demoralizing 
superstitions of our country. The Hinduism of to-day is not the Hinduism of 
our forefathers tlireo thousand yearn ago ; an avaricious and licentious priesthood 
has engrafted on a simple system doctrines of which we find no trace in the beauti- 
ful and spuit-illumining texts of the Veds, and which by the immorality they 
inculcate and the bondage of degradation in which they yoke the people, are pre- 
cisely the very reverse of what the great teachers of a nation of Rishis, as Max 
Miiller calls the Hindus, taught in the golden age of the creation, When we 
advocate the conservation of Hindu society ; when we battle for the preservation 
of our national individuality, as marked out by religion, customs, and manners ; 
when we rebuke the irreverent spirit of our young countiymen, and call upon 
them to moderate their novbl zeal for go-ahead reform; we do not intend by any 
meaas to perpetuate the vile course of error and degradation which Brkhminical 
dominance has forced into existence. We are proud to confess that we yield to 
none in our desire for true reform ; in fact, we consider every day of the present 
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vival of letters did in Europe, and none can rejoice more at tliis glorious result in 
prospectu than wo do. Such movements as the MahStrhj libel case of Bombay are 
great helpers of the great end in view, and wo rejoice at- the termination which 
has attended this vitally important moral question. The report before us gives a 
detailed account of the proceedings of the trial, and none who has the patience to 
read it, which we believe will not be wanted by any that takes an interest in India 
or looks forward to its future, will fail to be struck with a deep impression of the 
earnestness and energy of the Reform Party represented in the trial. “ To those 
(to quote the eloquent words of Sir Joseph Arnould, one of the presiding Judges) 
who consider how little the Hindu is accustomed to' independent thought and in- 
dependent action — how his whole life is circumscribed within the sphere of the 
family or the caste — how entirely the whole social happiness not only of himself 
^ut of those nearest and dearest to him is blighted by that terrible penalty of out- 
casting— (equivalent to the excommunication of the middle ages) — those who think 
of these things will probably bo of opinion that nothing but a strong belief in the 
truth of what they have stated, and a firm e6nviction of the duty of stating it, 
could have impelled the witnesses for the defendant to come forward as they have 
done on his behalf. For the majority of these witnesses are not students or editors 
or non-believers ; they are grave, reputable, middle-aged, family men, having a 
firm belief in the teachings of their ancient religion, and profound reverence for 
the authority of their ancient scriptures.” The circumstance mentioned in the 
last sentence carries a graver meaning than the bare words import. It is not stu- 
dents or lads, idle talkers without any stake in society, or dreamy speculators, that 
have raised the cry of Reform at Bombay. They were, as Sir Joseph Arnould ob- 
serves, followers and supporters of the Vallabhhchfirya sect, and they have recanted 
their faith after personal observation, enquiry, and sincere conviction. Remem- 
bering the tremendous influence which the Malihr&jfis wield in the Western Presi- 
dency, and the strong hold which religious bigotry has over the minds of the people 
even in the most enlightened parts of that region, it was indeed no homoeopathic 
moral courage, to use the words of a contemporary, which he directed against a 
hand of youthful reformers in Calcutta, that led the Bombay Reformers to under- 
take their crusade against their quondam faith, a faith in which they were origi- 
nally brought up, which they followed like other devotees, and which we believe 
many a member of their families still follow. Men of substance, position, and of 
mature years, they are precisely the men to inaugurate a reform movement, and 
we congratulate Bombay on the happy conjuncture which has attended her march 
in the path of progress and enlightenment. 

It is difficult in the compass of a newspaper article to discuss satisfactorily the 
merits of the libel suit. Wo can, however, testify that the defence could not have 
been placed in better hands than those of Mr. Anstey. Tfhe barrister did not for 
one moment lose sight of the real character of the case, — of the pregnant issues 
which were at stake. He battled with the same energy and vigour with wMoli 
the advocates of the Lutheran Reformation directed their thunders i^ainst the 
. , 11 '^ 
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Yfliieaii. The judges who tried the case were, as their judgments testify, emi- 
nently qualified to preside over a tribunal investigating into such momentous 
issues as the case involved. We cannot too highly praise the rigid impartiality 
of Sir Matthew Sausse displayed in his judgment. In a country like India, the 
religion of which is split in^o diflferent sects and divisions, and where the law is 
administered by a foreign race, widely differing in religion and customs, it is of 
the greatest importance that the judge should maintain the utmost neutrality in 
matters of religion. Sir Matthew Sausse has not only preserved that neutrality, 
but has even gone so far as to rouse a suspicion of a leaning to the other extreme. 
If, however. Sir Matthew* has given cause to the orthodox party for some confi- 
dence in their power, the bold and emphatic words of Sir Joseph Amould must 
have chilled that momentary feeling. The two judges have taken two stand- 
points of view ; Sir Matthew Sausse has mainly confined himself to the legal 
question ; Sir Joseph Arnould has taken the loftier view by surveying also the 
moral aspect of the question. While Sir Joseph justifies the libel on high moral 
and public grounds, Sir Matthew does it on purely legal grounds duly established 
by evidence. Taking a broad view of the two judgments, no man, whether an 
illiberal bigot or a large-minded reformer, can have cause for complaint. Law 
has been respected, justice has been upheld, and the cause of morality duly con- 
served. The MahCirfij cannot say that he has been victimized by partial judges ; 
nor can the Reform party complain that enlightened Christian judges have arrested 
their good work by a discouraging verdict. 

Now to the moral of the trial. It has a double bearing ; it bears upon the 
problem of social and moral improvement ef India, and also upon freedom of 
speech and freedom of opinion. As Sir Joseph Arnould justly observes, this 
great libel case has probably taught some to think; it must have led many to 
enquire . “it is (as the learned judge adds) not a question of theology that has 
been before us, it is a question of morality. The principle for which the defend- 
ant and his witnesses have been contending is simply this —that what is morally 
wrongM||^t be theologically right — ^that when practices which sap the very 
foundjlfalip^ morality, which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable 
laws of right- are established in the name and under the sanction of religion, 
they ought, for the common welfare of society, and in the interest of humanity 
itself, to be publicly denounced and exposed. They have denounced, they have 
•HFposed them. At a risk and to a cost which we cannot adequately measure, 
these men have done detennined battle against a foul and powerful delusion. 
They have dared to look custom and error boldly in the face, and proclaim before 
ihe world of their votarit's that their evil is not good, that their lie is not the 
truth. In thus doing they have done bravely and well. It may be allowable to 
express a hope that what they have done will not have been in vain — that the seed 
^‘tJkey have sown wifl bear its fruit — that their courage and consistency will be re- 
itarded by steady'^crcqse in the number of those whom their words and their 
examples have <qtttckened into thought and animated to resistance, whose homes 
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they haye helped to cleanse from loathsome lewdnete, and whose souls they hays 
set free from a debasing bondage.” 

The above are words of high import, and coupled with what the learned judge 
has said regarding the defendant’s position, his consequent interest and duty, 
they have a most impressive significance. As a public journalist we quote with 
pleasure and pride the following words of the lehrnod judge . — 

As a YallabhCich^ryan addressing his co-sectaries, as a Banian addressing his 
caste fellows— above all as a journalist addressing his readers, composed princi- 
pally of followers of the Maharaj, had the defendant no interest, had he no duty 
in denouncing the malpractices which it is the principal object of this alleged 
libel to expose ? It appears to me that he had both an interest and a duty. 

“ A public journalist is a public teacher ; the true function of the press, that 
by virtue of which it has rightly grown to be one of the great powers of the 
modern world — is the function of teaching, elevating aUd enlightening those who 
fall within the range of its influence. 

To expose and denounce evil and barbarous practices ; to attack usages and 
customs inconsistent with moral purity and social progress, is one of its highfest, 
its most imperative duties. When those evils and en-ors are consecrated by time, 
fenced round by custom, countenanced and supported by the highest and most 
influential class in society, when they are wholly beyond the control and sup- 
pression of any other tribunal, then it is the function and the duty of the press 
to intervene ; honestly endeavouring by all the powers of argument, denunciation 
and ridicule, to change and purify the public opinion which is the real basis on 
which these evils are built and the real power by which they are perpetuated.” 

We feel an unqualified satisfaction to see a member of the Native Press afford 
such a notable illustration of the noble definition of the duties and responsibilities 
of the Press, so nobly expressed by Sir Joseph Arnould.— Patriot, June 9, 
1862. 

XIII . — The Indian Reformer. 

We are not at this time of day about to delineate the features of the Mah&rfij 
libel Case. With the det^ of that extraordinary trial our readers must be 
already acquainted. And, certainly, whether we consider the deep sensation 
which it created in all sections of the Indian community, the length of time over 
which it extended, the varied character of the witnesses whose depositions were 
taken, the able pleading which it called forth, and the abler judgments which were 
delivered, or review the exposure which it made of a fearful amount of depravity 
and profligacy existing in Hindu society under the cloak of religion, the Bombay 
Libel Case must be confessed to have been perhaps the most extraordinary of any 
case tried in any of Her Majesty’s Courts in India. Neither is it our object in this 
article to hold up to public reprobation the practice of the so called Mahfirhj. 
Those practices are of so diabolical a nature, that a simple description of them is 
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sufficient to excite the disgust and the horror of any man who is not absolutely 
devoid of every virtuous emotion ; and we should almost .conclude that Hindu society 
was incapable of amelioration, if after the exposure of such appalling immorality, 
the Vallabhhchfiiryans continued to respect the Mah6rtij as before. Our object in 
this article is entirely different. We wish to commend to the youth of Bengal, the 
spirit which animates that class of the educated people of Bombay, who have 
deservedly won the proud appellation of “ Beformers.” It would be superfluous 
to remark that Young Bengal is a better English scholar than Young Bombay ; 
hut it seems that the latter is a truer patriot and a more earnest reformer than the 
former. A Bengali patriot, in the ordinary acceptance of the term, is one who 
dabbles in politics, makes long winded speeches in florid language on liberty, 
equality and fraternity, writes caustic letters against the non-olRcial Anglo-Indian 
community, bates everything Anglo-Saxon except pantaloons and iced champagne, 
and defends everything Hindu, good, bad, or indifferent. He sees no evil in the 
pernicious social, moral, and religious institutions of his country, and has there- 
fore no wish to refoim them. In Bombay it is diftcrent. There is not there so 
much of patriotic declamation, of flue writing, and of empty talk. But there is 
more of substantial work done there. Young Bombay is by no means a stranger 
to politics, yet ho bestows a large share of his attention on the discussing of ques- 
tions pertaining to social reform and moral improvement. He loves his country 
as much as Young Bengal, but ho docs not blindly admire everything belonging to 
his country. lie boldly declaims against the vices of his countrymen, and is of 
opinion that the man who admires every social or moral institution of the land of 
his birth, however pernicious in its tendency, is an enemy to his race and a traitor 
to his country. In Bonsai, vernacular editora have been prosecuted, but only for 
libelling or indulging in filthy abuse. In Bombay they are prosecuted for declaim- 
ing against the profligacy of their countrymen. All honour to Mr. KarsandSis 
Mulji for so boldly, so patriotically exposing the enormities of a most licentious 
priesthood. In Bengal, they screen the faults of their countrymen ; and the man 
who has the boldness to lay them bare, is regarded as an enemy is diguise. We 
put it to our countrymen whether such a method of procedure will ever result in 
national reformation. Let them be persuaded of the truth that he is a traitor to 
his countrj^mcn who flatters their prejudices, and thereby confirms them in tbeir 
errors and tbeir evil practices. 

To the Bombay Beformers we will just say one word. You have done well in 
exposing a vile practice ; but remember that the practice is essentially connected 
with the system of religion which is yet dominant in the land. Lay the axe at 
the root of that system itself ; uproot it, and plant in its stead the tree of true 
religion. And then, but. not till then, will you witness the dawning of your 
country’s regeneration . — Indian Meformr, June 6, 1862. 
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TbeMahir&j Libel Ca^, tbe proceedings of which have occupied for some time past 
the columns of the Indian journals, has been finally decided. Seldom was a trial 
conducted amid an unusually excited public with more calmness and dignity and 
manly respect for the cause of truth and humanity. Never did both judge and 
counsel discharge their high duties more creditably and honourably. Nor can the 
importance of the decision arrived at, considered in its social and moral bearings, 
be over-rated. This great trial may well be styled the Trial of Superstition versus 
the Nineteenth Century ; and the triumph of the latter over the former is beyond 
doubt a matter for congratulation to all who are interested in the progress of 
truth, and especially to the enlightened community of India. Honour, all honour 
to Karsandfis Mulji, Editor of the Satya Praha sh^ who so manfully and in bold 
defiance of the penalties of excommunication, disclosed the immoral doctrines and 
practices of the Vallabhhchfirya sect, and to the worthy Judge, Sir Joseph 
Aniould, whose vigorous denunciations against idolatry constitute a lasting 
monument of the harmony of law and religion. Thanks to English court and 
English law, the awful sore which had been for a long time eating into the vitals 
of native society has at last been probed to the depth, that the horrors of the 
exposure might procreate a desire to forthwith find out a restorative and root out 
the malady. Is there a heart that does not recoil from the repulsive disclosures 
made by the trial of the frightful extent of corruption to which Hinduism has 
driven the souls of thousands of God's children } Who beholding these pernicious 
corruptions will not instantaneously ejaculate Oh! for the day when 
Hinduism shall be no more !" Is it not astounding that in one of our most 
enlightened Presidencies, in the teeth of so many civilizing agencies, such flagrant 
profligacies should have been perpetrated with impunity by crafty and immoral 
hierophants, and the wives and daughters of respectable families allowed to 
frequent their temples to learn adultery in the name of sacred religion, making lust 
and sensuality a virtue and a passport to heaven ! ! Assuredly the most callous 
heart will be inflamed with righteous indignation against such profanities. For 
the good of India and humanity however, the den of Vallabhfichhryan wicked- 
ness has been penetrated by the keen-eye of the law, and the depraved culprit 
has been dragged out of it, and visited with condign punishment. Who 
can say that there are not abominations yet more hideous than these lurking 
in some secret comers of Hinduism not yet exposed ; yea, which years to come 
will not be able to expose— abominations which, if revealed, would shake thq 
stoutest heart that looks hopefully to India's future. Let our educated country- 
men rise as one man and demolish the stupendous edifice of Hinduism, and save 
millions of their fellow countrymen from the horrors of idolatry. A constant 
struggle and an heroic warfare— not by means of pen or lips— not a wordy warfare 
* of arguments and empty sounds— but an earnest moral struggle. We can assure 
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them that their highest conceptions of Hinduism’s horrors will fall far short of the 
reality, and that half measures will never avail to exterminate them. If our 
educated countrymen wiU not allow themselves to be aroused by such horrid 
exhibitions ! alas for the millions of our daughters, and wives and mothers and the 
poor peasantry groaning under the oppressions of relentless and infatuated priests. 
We require not arguments, but a heart to feel, to be moved to immediate action^ 
and we entreat young India with all the earnestness we can command to rise in a 
crusade against the evils of idolatry — that national curse of our country. It is a 
pleasure to observe the attempts that are making here and there to gain this 
object ; but w^e want a broader association and a more extended community of 
feelings and co-operation of hands to ensure success . — Indian Mirror ^ May 16, 
1862. 


XV . — The Indian Field. 

Knowledge v. Superstition. — There is no doubt that obstructionists make 
heretics and heretics make obstructionists. The former are represented by men 
of the past and the latter by men of the future. The one fights for precedence, 
the other for progress. Dogmatic and presumptuous, Hinduism is no longer 
allowed to trample on reason and conscience. Its strongholds have already 
become untenable. Its high priests arc no longer permitted to assume infallibility 
and wallow in vice with impunity. True that ceremonies are performed and 
mantras are mumbled, but they mean no more than an oath “by Jove.” Tbe 
colleges and schools have been too strong for the Shustras^ and the geographical, 
astronomical, and historical truths inculcated there have left behind Manu’s 
dogma of Brhhminic supremacy and demolished the tortoise upholding the earth. 
The beginning of the end is approaching, A spirit of enquiry and progress has 
worked its way among the educated natives. Every part of British India is now 
witnessing and tolerating a searching investigation and severe scrutiny into those 
institutions and opinions which had for ages marked the peculiar character of her 
inhabitants. Liberties iu thought and action arc now fearlessly assumed, which 
would have scandalized Vias and Yalmik. Progress is the law of God and 
obtains alike in the religions of the races and the sects of the provinces and 
presidencies. No wonder therefore that the educated native in all parts of India 
will not submit w ith implicit faith to the pilotage of their spiritual guides, but 
summon Brkhminism to the bar of their own reason. 

The Bombay Libel Case which has suggested these remarks has given a sub- 
stantial victory to Hindu reformers. It has set them far above the opponents of 
^ progress, and should instil into them confidence in respect to the great w ork which 
lies before them in the future. 

The particulars of the case are briefly told. Karsand^s Mulji, the courageous 
editor of the Saiya Fraktishy in his issue of the 21st October last, preferred 
charges of gross immorality against the principal Porohits of the Vallabhhchkrya 
sect, corresponding to the Bamach6ri sect of Bengal. Jadunathji Brizrattanji, 
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the Mahhr&j and the arch^ffender, instituted an action for libel ag^ainst Karsandhs 
Mulji. He availed himself of the ruling of Sir Mordaunt Wells in the Ml 
Durpan case, and complained that the leader in the Satya Frakdah libelled the 
whole sect of the yallabh&ch6ryans as heretical and immoral. But the plea of jus- 
tification set up by the defendant was fully supported by the evidence not only for 
the defence but for the prosecution. The Chelda or disciples of the Mahfirhj were 
obliged to' testify to his adulterous practices with female devotees, under the fire of 
cross-exaniination. Thirty-one witnesses were examined for him, and thirty-three 
for the Editor ; but the preponderance of the evidence was in favour of the latter ; the 
Reverend Dr. Wilson, Dr. Bhhu Dfiji, and several other distinguished men bore 
their weighty testimony to the infamous character and conduct of the Mahfirfij 
and his co-religionists. 

The judgment was virtually in favour of the plaintiff, and a verdict on the first 
plea with nominal damages was recorded for the MahhrSj. The following words 
of Sir Joseph Arnould are very impressive and encouraging to all Hindu re- 
formers : — “The principle for which the defendant and his witnesses have been 
contending is simply this — what is morally wrong cannot be theologically right — 
that when practices which sap the very foundations of morality, whieh involve a 
violation of the eternal and immutable laws of Right, — arc established in the 
name and under the sanction of Religion, they ought for the common welfare of 
society, and in the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly denounced and exposed. 
They have denounced— they have exposed them. At a risk and at a cost which 
we cannot adequately measure, these men have done determined battle against a 
foul and powerful delusion. They have dared to look custom and error in the 
face, and proclaimed before the world of their votaries that their evil is not good 
— that their lie is not the truth. In thus doing they have done bravely and well. 
It may be allowable to express a hope that what they have done will not have 
been in vain — that the seed they have sown will bear its fruit — that their courage 
and constancy will bo rewarded by a steady increase in the number of those whom 
their words and their examples have quickened into thought, and animated to re- 
sistance, whose homes they have helped to clcause from loathsome lewdness, and 
whose souls they have set free from a debasing bondage.” — Indian Field, May 
10, 1862. 

Phosnix^ 

The Bombay MAHiiBAj Libeb Case. — This case has formed a prolific subject 
of comment for almost every journal in the country, and a printed circular on our 
table informs us that it is intended to republish in book form all that the journals 
have said thereon. We have further within the last day or two received from 
Bombay, the report of the trial, which in smaU print, and large octavo form, 
makes a stout book of 234 pages. There can be little question that this remark- 
able case is destined to exercise a powerful infiuenoe for good on the Hindu popu- 
lation of the Western Presidency. It has let in a flood of light on a terrible 
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system of the most comipting’ immorality hitherto carried on, and concealed from 
the knowledge of the general public, under the oloak of religion. The history of 
the case dates from the 2lst October, the day on which the editor of a Gujarht) 
newspaper called the Sa^ya Prakash, or Light of Truth, published an article 
in which he charged the Mahhr&j^is or high priests of the Vallabhhchhrya 
sect with inculcating immoral doctrines, and imder the pretence of religion, 
^practising adultery with the females who visited the temple as devotees. 
Jadunhthji, a Bombay high priest, was especially charged with these evil 
practices, and in consequence brought a civil action against the Editor of the 
Light of Truth, Karsandhs Mulji, who has since published the trial, and 
now proposes to publish the comments thereon. Neither Karsand&s Mulji nor 
his journal were, however, the first to make open assault on the bad practices of 
the MahhrSij&s. Other journals of the native press had for some time previously 
warned against them, and though the denunciations seemed to be productive of 
little immediate effect, they so frightened Jadunathji that he came in person to 
Bombay from Beyt, the site of the Chief Temple of the Tribe, to take legal 
measures to put a stop to the attacks on his order. He evidently depended on 
wealth and influence procuring a judgment in his favour, and counted on deterring 
any Bhkttiks from giving evidence against him. He was egregiously mistaken, 
for the result of his going to law has been the exposure to the world of vile 
practices hitherto only suspected by the great body of the Hindus themselves. It 
was established at the trial that the wives and daughters of the highest of the 
Bhkttifl caste used to frequent the temple to prostitute themselves to the high 
priest, and seemed to consider that in so doing they were doing what would pro- 
cure them favour with the Deity. The details of the case are of too gross a 
character to bear more than allusion to them. They all tell of a debased, diseased, 
debauchee priest dishonoring the wives and daughters of his flock, and teaching' 
as a sacred tenet that it was the desire of God he should do so ! Worse still, 
the presents made by the women thus dishonored appear to have formed a chief 
source of the revenue of the temple. These daughters of Vallabh^ich&rya piously 
robbed their husbands and fathers that they might dishonor them in the name 
of God! The trial created a very great sensation in Bombay. Every art of 
inducement and intimidation was resorted to in order to prevent parties from 
giving evidence. Those efforts most signally failed, for bold estimable men, who 
set prejudice and caste at doflance, prosecuted with a will, and in the future 
history of Indian civilization the names of those men will rank as reformers of 
the highest type. Some miserable followers of the depraved priest essayed to 
disprove what these gentlemen had established, and drew down on themselves in 
open court the reprobation due to perjury. 

Looking over the report of the case wo find that almost all the witnesses who 
spoke in justification of the articles in the Satya PrakdsA were “educated 
natives,*’ that is natives who had imbibed the knowledge and undergone the 
training of the English schools and colleges, some of them being Medical Prac- 
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titioners who had graduated at the Grant Medical College. Who after this will 
say that English schools and colleges are doing no good in the country, doing 
nothing towards the growth of a purer morality ? Had those men been of the 
old school, taught hut the false learning of the Brahmins, it is not too much to 
say they would never have been witnesses against the Mahhrhj. They themselves 
' fully appreciate the advantages of knowledge and education for their country- 
men, for it appears in the evidence that could the Mahhrhj dadunhthji but 
have been induced to forego his sepret opposition to religious educational 
reforms, and to sincerely exert his influence in their furtherance he would 
not have been denounced. We are not competent to estimate the good effect 
this case will have on native society in Bombay, That effect cannot, 
however, bo other than most beneficial. The prosecutor could not brook 
exposure and assault in the columns of the native journals, and made a desperate 
effort to beat them down, by ruining by money damages the publishers and 
writers. Evidently alive to the power of the press he sought to muzslc it. The 
result has been that instead of mention in the native journals of Bombay his ill 
practices are now bruited throughout the whole country by every European 
journal and by many of the native journals, to boot. That this will bo effectless 
none need fear. If it were likely to be so the Mahhr&j and bis friend would 
never have exerted themselves to extinguish their vernacular tormentors. They 
dreaded the power of publicity, and would risk all to prevent that power being 
brought to bear on their own infamous doings. They failed, were exposed, and 
the result of that exposure will every day become more and more beneficially 
apparent. It has been urged by some of our Bombay contemporaries that the 
local Government should take action on the case, and erase from the list of 
Justices of the Peace and from Government employ, the names of those who pu^ 
themselves forward prominently as supporters of the MahJir&j. We think this 
would be a most mistaken course. Government may interfere with individuals 
for their actions, but not for their opinions. If it can be shown that a native 
Justice of the Peace deliberately permits the prostitution, to a priest, of the wives 
and daughters of his household, let his name be struck off forthwith as unworthy 
to remain on the roll. But that he is a follower of the Mahhrhj, or a VaUabh- 
hchhryan of the old school, is no sufiBlcient reason why he should be considered 
ineligible for municipal distinctions by Government. Mahomedanisra recognises 
conversion by the sword, but so long as a Mahomedan does not attempt to carry 
the doctrine into practice, he is considered as eligible for public distinctions as the 
members of any other sect. There need be no fear that the Mahkrkj case will be 
otherwise than productive of a fuU crop of the most beneficial consequences,-—, 
I*hmniXf June 3, 1862. 

XVII . — The Delhi Gazette. 

One of the most important trials that has taken place for many years has lately 
Deen conoluded, after a lengthened judicial enquiry extending over a year and a 
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half, at Bombay. The principles involved are of the utmost possible consequence 
to the people of this counti^. Indeed it is difficult to overrate the weight which 
the decision of the J udges of the Supreme Court have come to, must, if fairly 
dealt with by the Hindu nation, bear upon the mind and morals and religion* of 
the people. We allude to the famous case, familiar we doubt not J>y name to 
many of our readers, as the case of the MahhrSj^ts of Bombay. 

We propose to describe briefly what the case was, how it was decided, and: why 
we consider the question of so much importance. 

There is a sect of Hindus in Bombay denominated the Vallabh&chhrya, who 
are styled unorthodox by those who call themselves orthodox Hindus. Dr. Wilson, 
the best authority p*obab]y in India, who was examined before the Supreme Court, 
on these points, says^ the sect is a new sect, inasmuch as it has selected the god 
Krishna in one of his aspects, that of his adolescence, for its peculiar object of 
worship ; and it is a new sect inasmuch as it has established as the road to eternal 
happiness the injunctions contained in the holy hooka of the Hindus in a carnal 
and material sense. Or, as Sir Joseph Arnould in his very able judgment more 
plainly puts it, “ by selecting Krishna in his character of the love-hero, the hus- 
band of the 16,000 shepherdesses, for the especial object of worship, the sublime 
Brahminical doctrine of ‘unition' with Brahma is tainted and degraded by this 
sensuous mode of regarding the Deity.” And Sir Matthew Sausse, “ the love 
and subserviency inculcated by the Hindu religion to be duo in a scriptural sense 
to the Supreme Being, has been by these corrupt teachings” (the teaching of the 
plaintiff in this ease, the high priest of the sect or the Mahki’^ij) “ materialised 
and to a large extent transferred to those who claim to be his living incarnation.” 

The Bombay judges, and as far as we know of their opinions, the Bombay press 
^ 00 , appear to look on this materialized Hinduism as exceptional. They speak of 
the Veds as if they were now the accepted scriptures of the Hindus according to 
whose tenets they endeavour, as they profess, to live. This view of the case 
is new to us. We have always looked on the Veds as the sacred book indeed 
of the Hindus, but with the mass of the people to all intents and purposes an 
unknown book. The writings that regulate, so far as any sacred writings do 
regulate, the lives and actions of the mass of the Hindu nation, are the Pur^ns, a 
much more modem compilation than the Veds, and very different to them^ 
inasmuch as in them the original and undoubtedly pure spiritualized system of 
the Br6hminical faith has been sadly degraded and materialized. No one who 
has read the Prem Shgar for instance can have much idea of the spiritual nature 
of the system inculcated in it. The sports of Krishna with the ^ gopis * and the 
very questionable (to use a very mild term) sort of connection between them, may 
indeed by a great stretch of language or imagination, be construed in a mystical 
sense signifying the spiritual imion of a god with his worshippers, but to say that 
the mass of the people regard it so is to utter nonsense. The really learned and 
reUgiouB Hindus themselves will tell you how they regret the degradation of 
their spiritual system to one of sense and matter. And as for the masses they will 
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not seek to conceal the real nature and objects of their sensual philosophy. Ask 
them to produce authority from the Veds for their ceremonies and festivals, the 
orgies and indecencies of the HoU for instance, and they will, if they think at ail 
about it, look on it as an implied desecration to their holy books, to suppose there 
is anything in them to sanction such rites at all. Any one who had studied these 
books and had opportunities of learning the views of Hindus with regard to 
them, would have expected as soon to have seen a chief justice announcing that 
the earth went round the sun as a new thing, that people in general were unac- 
quainted with, as gravely devoting time and labour to elucidating the fact that 
the Hinduism of the present day, was not the Brahminical philosophy of the Veds. 

What we want to find out is, in what points do tho Vallabhficharya sect differ 
from the Hindus in this or the greater part (perhaps the whole) of India who 
have selected the god Krishna as an especial object or worship. The Hinduism 
of the Western Presidency may be pure, and less corrupted by what we may call 
puranism than that of the Hindus of Oude, and the Upper Provinces of India, 
from whence our Hindu sepoys were mostly enlisted ; but certainly no judicial 
officer in this part of tho world, who had the least practical acquaintance with 
Hinduism as it is, would have ever thought it necessary to announce that the 
Hinduism of the present century was not the religion of tho Veds. 

One peculiarity we observe in the Vallabhfichurya sect, and that is tho extra- 
ordinary reverence, amounting indeed to worship, paid to their priests, or high 
priests, or Mahfiraj^is as they call them. To them they appear to pay divine 
honour, to them they make the offering of tan^ man, and dhan, or body, mind, and 
property required by tho tenets of the Brahminical faith to be made to the Deity. 
Great as is the respect paid to priests, and Brahmins in general, in this and other 
parts of India, and to certain ones in particular, we never heard of a sect before 
in which the divine character and the claim to divine worship were so openly and 
unblushingly assumed as by tho Mahfirfgfis. Most undoubtedly, however, the 
stories told of the Mahfirfijfis, out of which this famous action arose, are by no 
means without their parallel in other parts of India and among other Hindus . 
They are of a nature that we cannot allude to them specifically in a public journal 
like this. Any one whose knowledge of the subject even is confined to reading 
“Ward's Hindus’* must be quite familiar with these views. 

The editor of a native (Gujarfiti) paper in Bombay, to whoso honour his fellow 
countrymen ought to erect a statue as large as Government House, published an 
article in which he denounced the practice and system of religion as carried 
on in this sect. He denounced the practice of the Mahfir&jfis receiving the 
worship in a material and sensual form, in their own persons, intended 
according to the pure religion of the Hindus to be paid to the gods, and 
that only of course in a spiritual sense. He accused the Mah&rfijfis of 
the most disgraceful and immoral acts, of public indecencies and breaches 
of the laws of the land, too obscene and disgusting to be enumerated here— 
our readei^s imagination will easily supply the filthy details, especially if 
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they are familiar with the words of holy writ, and recollect that the heart of 
man is ** desperately wicked ** and call to mind the painful picture delivered by 
the Apostle Paul of the state to which in his days human nature had been 
brought, by the influence of an impure religion among men, ** who changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man and 
to birds and fourfooted beasts and creeping things, for which God also gave them 
up tp unclcanncss through the lusts of their own heart^'^ 

The Mahhrhj chiefly aimed at it in this article (a high priest who had published 
writings in a sectarian controversy justifying these immoral doctrines), replied by 
an action for libel ; the defendant pleaded justification, and hence the exposure, 
and the defeat of the Mahfirfij's party. For the defendant there were thirty- 
three witnesses examined, for the plaintiflT thirty-four. The former gave positive, 
the latter negative evidence. The disclosures made by this evidence, as we had 
said before, we cannot detail— our readers will readily understand its nature when 
we tell them the result of the trial, that the libel was considered to be justified. 

Sir Matthew Sausse (for both judges delivered judgment, as, though they agred 
in the main points they differed on a minor one that did not materially affect the 
vital question in the case), considered that “the essential^points in the libel, as 
the record stands, have been sufficiently covered by the proofs adduced in support 
of the plea, that there must be a verdict for defendant on that issue.” Sir J. 
Amould said, “On my mind the evidence leaves not a shadow of doubt : the 
charges made arc, in my opinion, fully substantiated.” 

The reason why we think this trial so important is that it must surely strike 
forcibly every educated Hindu in the country who reads it. Indeed we cannot but 
think that it will lay the foundation of a reformation analogous to that in which 
the great Luther took a lead after the exposures of the practices and morals of 
the priesthood in the sixteenth century. Accordingly we learn from the Bombay 
papers that so great has been the revulsion of feeling among their fellow-coimtry- 
men in Bombay that the Maharfijfis have been forced to leave the place.— 
OozettCf May 22, 1862. 


XVIII. — The Oudh Gazette, 

There has just been tried a case at Bombay, which discloses a state of facts so 
horrible, that it is hard to conceive otherwise than that a numerous, wealthy, and 
most influential caste of men, who live there are brutes by choice, and bestial from 
sheer love of bestiality. 

The Bhfittifi caste are second to no class in the world, in the force and constancy 
of their adherence to all the forms and customs of their religion, and in the ex- 
ceeding reverence they pay their priests ; but, strange to say, the claims which 
their religion has upon their regard, and the nature of the adoration they 
render to their spiritual superiors, are so utterly the opposite of reasonable 
or tolerable that the sect presents the curious problem of an entire race of 
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men who solemnly ignore right because it is right, and diligently worship evil 
because it is evil. In the selection of the strange peculiarities which form their 
creed, they seem to have been actuated by the most perfect system of unreason. 
Their tenets are impossible of observance without the outrage of every ordinary 
human passion and feeling. The grossest, foulest, and most degrading of all 
matters imaginable constitute their ritual ; and the vilest brute among them is 
worshipped for his vileness, as an incarnation of the godhead. 

A native newspaper editor exposed this state of things in a temperate remon- 
strance on behalf of the community against the existence of so foul a blot, pro- 
tected by law. The Bh{iitti(iis met their antagonists boldly enough, but after their 
own unreasonable fashion. They at once prosecuted their asperser for libel, and 
called a caste meeting, at which every member pledged himself to belie their own 
doctrines, and deny their own customs. This conspiracy was, however, discovered, 
and the police forthwith procured evidence of it, which, in the fearless hands of 
counsel for the Crown, has resulted in a trial that has convicted and doomed to 
punishment the criminals. 

Now out of these facts arise some very important considerations, chief of which 
is this, that by this case at Bombay the first direct blow has been struck by the law 
itself against fanaticism. It is a heavy and most important blow —surely fatal 
though slow in its effects. The purity of the stern decision which this case 
affords, namely, that the law will permit the exercise of no power given to a man 
hy a superstition^ to the injury^ disgrace^ or even annoyance of his fellow subject^ 
levels a blow at caste which wealth or creed cannot long withstand. Let but the 
proceedings of this case be published throughout the land, and the principle of 
religious liberty and free conscience is established for ever ; for, to say the plain 
truth, the only hold of superstition on men’s minds, and the sole support of idol- 
atry here as elsewhere, has rested on pretended powers which this decision renders 
impossible of pretence any longer. Every man may now rest secure from every 
let, hindrance, or harm, arising from authority or power not legal and material. 
The exercise of authority not given by enactment is penal. And from the sweep- 
ing force of this declaration, that the use of superstition as the moans of coercion 
is illegal and penal, there is no man, not even if a whole race believe him to be a 
god, excepted. 

Let all reformers rejoice, then, and let the members of the Brumho Sum^ij of 
Lucknow learn, and use the strength of the weapon thus put into their hands by 
law. May we be pardoned for suggesting that, if it bo in the power of this body 
to confer or offer an honour, the strongest friends of their cause who have yet 
declared themselves, are the prosecutor in this case, and Sir Joseph Amould, the 
judge.^OwrfA Gazette^ January 1, 1862. 

XIX , — The Samdchdr Hindustani, 

Thb MahXrAj Libel Case. — All things have an end. The sun himself, as 
Thomas Campbell says, must die, and even the great Mahfirfij case could not 
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occupy the Bombay Supreme Court for ever. After dragging its slow length 
along for an unusual duration, it has come to a stand 'n'ith the decision of the 
Bench, and we can now safely moralize upon it. 

In ■Western India there is a large sect of .Hindus called Vallabhfich&ryans, 
from Vallabh, their founder. The Banih and Bhhttih castes compose the laity 
of the sect, and the Mahhrhjhs the clergy. Both in doctrines and in practices, 
■Vallabhhchhryans appear to us to be worse than the very dregs of the modern 
"Vaishnavas. Had the facts not been proved in a court of justice, the practices of 
the 'Vallabhtichhryans would have been incredible to our readers. The Vallabhh- 
ch&rya laity allow their priesthood to take, and the latter are not slow to take, 
liberties with the former's females, which we had thought hardly possible. But 
we will not anticipate. Mr. KarsandCis Mulji, the editor of a Gujarhti paper in 
Bombay, tbe Satya Fralcdah^ or the “Light of Truth," and the defendant in the 
present action, as a Vallabhhchhryan of the Banih caste, could not but be aware 
of practices which were too notorious. The progress of intelligence had opened 
his eyes as those of other young Vallabhhch&.ryans to their enormity. But he and 
his friends did not content themselves with merely seeing and perceiving— they 
tried to remove the evil. They promoted the education of girls that these might 
learn the sin of their parents’ ways. They tried to introduce the re-marriage of 
widows, that these may not have an irresistible temptation to buy — it is literally 
bought as the reader will see by and bye — at the hands of the Mabhrhjhs satis- 
faction of their animal desires. They exhorted the Mahhrhjhs personally to 
mend their conduct. The plaintiff, Jadunhthji Mahhrftj, came to Bombay in 
1860, and thought fit to ingratiate himself with the reformatory party by the most 
liberal assurances. He even went the length of founding a girls’ school, and 
appeared to be earnest in tbe cause of widow-marriage. Some time after his 
ardour cooled, and his next appearance in public must have surprised the young 
reformers. He set on foot a periodical called the “Propagator of our own 
Religion," for the purpose of, we believe, neutralizing the effect of the attacks 
upon Vallabhhchhryanism so often made by the reformers in the papers. In this 
periodical he openly invited criticism. The reformers were not backward in 
responding to the call. Meanwhile the defendant was horrified to discover that 
the immoral practices of tbe Mah&jfijhs were sanctioned by. tbe sacred authorities 
of the Vallabhhchhryans. At the same time he was informed on good authority 
that the plaintiff was as immoral as his class. On the 21st October in 1860 the 
defendant published an article in the Satya PraMsh, in which he tried to prove 
that the Yallabhhchhryans are a new sect heretical in respect of the ancient 
Hindu religion, and whose sacred books inculcate the grossest immorality, and 
roundly charged the Mahhrfijhs as a body, and the plaintiff as one gf them, with 
immoral practices in the name of religion. At this the plaintiff brought the 
action for libel. In regard to the second plea of the defendant, justification, both 
the judges agreed in their verdict in his favour. We, along^ we are happy to say, 
with the entire press of Bombay, regret that on the technical plea of “ not guilty," 
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the Chief Justice prevailed against his Puisne in recording a verdict for the 
plaintiff for Rs. 5 damages. We regret because, as v^as to have been expected, 
the plaintiff’s party, as we learn from the Bmnhay TimSy tried to take advantage 
.of it by announcing that he had gained the victory, explaining the nominal 
nature of the damages by suggesting that the judges took pity upon the defendant’s 
poverty, and that the award was made in reference to his condition. But 
fortunately the bazaar was too shrewd to swallow such a transparent fals^ood, 
and all classes of the natives have understood the decision properly. Those of 
the plaintiff’s friends who had prepared sweetmeats to distribute as soon as the 
decision in his favour, upon which they counted as certain, should be given, were 
too crest-fallen to assume the airs of a fictitious triumph . — Samdchdr Hindustaniy 
LwiknoWy May 17, 1862. 


Ceyhn Times, 

We recently received from Bombay a copy of the proceedings in the libel case 
tried in the Supreme Court of that city, in which Jadunfithji Brizrattanji, Mahhrfij 
or high priest of the sects of Bh^ttias, Banians, Brhhmins, was the plaintiff, and 
the proprietor and publisher of a Gujarhti newspaper at Bombay called the Saiya 
FrUkdih were the defendants. The libel complained of was to the effect that the 
MahSir&jks of these sects inculcated doctrines opposed to the Shkstras of the Hindus, 
and that this Jadunkthji in particular was, under the cloak of religion, guilty of 
the grossest immoralities with the females of his sect. 

In the plea of justification as filed by the defendants, it is declared that the 
leaders of the said sect assert that they are the incarnations of the gods Brahma 
and Krishna, and are themselves gods, and are and ought to be worshipped, 
implicity obeyed, and served as gods by the members of the said sect, with all the 
minds, bodies, and properties of such sectaries, and that the neglect of any such 
to perform the said worship, implicit obedience and service, is a sin of the gravest 
character, and that it is the duty of the female members in particular of the sect 
to love the said leaders with unhallowed love, and to perform worship in implicit 
obedience and service with their bodies whensoever called upon or required by any 
of the said leaders so to do ; albeit such female members are, or may be, unmarried 
maidens, or wives of other men, and in no wise married or betrothed in marriage 
to the said leaders. The plea goes on to allege that adultery and fornication are 
by the religious books of the sect encouraged and commended, and that the surest 
way of procuring eternal happiness is by acquiescence in such practices. Horribly 
disgusting as these statements may sound in our ears, they are mild enough com- 
pared with the awful disclosures made in open court and reported in the volume 
before us. 

We have no desire to do more than record our utter detestation of such prac- 
tices as those which, under the pretence of religion of any kind, appear to have 
prevailed in and about Bombay. With such a code of religious morality, the 



XXI.— Friend. 

The libd case brought forward in the Supreme Court of Bombay by Mah^u:&j 
Brizrattanji, one of the gurus of the Vallabh^ch&iya sect, against the editor of 
the PrdJcash newspaper, has at last been decided in favour of the defendant 
with costs. The cose pended in the above Court for several months and excited 
great interest among thfe native community. Its particulars are these The 
defendant, who seems to be a member of the Soodhar Lele or reforming party 
of the natives, and edits the 8atya Frdhash^ a Gujarhti newspaper, disclosed in 
one of his articles the indecent and immoral practices of the Vallabh&chhryan 
gurus, and accused the plaintiff (one of those gurus) of adulterous conduct towards 
his female disciples. The plaintiff instituted this law suiiagainst him, and the 
defendant pleaded that what he had stated in the article was correct. Many 
rich and influential bankers and merchants gave their evidence in favour of one 
side or the other, and the Judges came to the conclusion that the abuses brought 
,td light were such as deserved a public denouncement. On the technical pica of 
not guilty they awarded .Es. 5 as damages to the plaintiff, but acquitted the 
defendant of the higher charge of defamation and libel, and awarded to him costs 
of the defence. The plaintiff is said to be intending to appeal to the Privy Council, 
We trust that on reading this case, the Vhm-m&rgis, who notoriously surpass the 
Vallabl^hchhryan priests in their immoralities, will feel ashamed of themselves, 
and mind their religion’s charter, and that many more Hindu reformers will be en- 
couraged to denounce publicly the defects which they may observe in the manners, 
customs, and rites of their countrymen.— Friend^ Eiawahf May 23, 1862. 



A special general meeting of the respectable and sensible persons of the 
Sh&tti& caste was assembled, and, after consultation, it was resolved that the 
authority which their Mah^i^jas exercise over them, is, on many occasions, 
improper and pernicious ; and, in consequence of this, their money is wasted, and 
insult i6 offered to their understanding, and a blot is cast on the respectablity of 
their family. Therefore these persons came to the resolution that as much as 
much as possible the Hindus should not ask the opinion of the Mah&r&jas on any 
subject, and that females, after they have arrived at the age of puberty, should 
not be permitted to pay darshm (divine homage) to the Mahhrhjas in their 

temple It is not necessary for us to say that if the authority of 

their Mah&rhjas be not undermined at present, they will have the more to repent 
hereafter, when their money is wasted and a stain cast on the reputation of their 
faraily.”“-21tf^ deemkr^ 1865. 

11.— The Jdm-e Jamhd. 

In this manner sensible and right thinking Hindus have seen their orror, though 
late, and have made fit and proper arrangements with respect to it. They have 
called a meeting of .their own caste men, and have arrived at this resolution 
that in no case unconnected with matters of religion they should ask the opinion 
of their religious preceptors, as they on many occasions exercise over them 
improper authority, and cause them to commit acts which reflect shame on the 
reputation of their families; and that after a certain hour of the day they should 
not permit their females to pay darshana (divine honours) to their religious pre- 
ceptors in their temples Thus very often they gave to their 

religious preceptors, with great willingness, permission to destroy the reputation 
of their families, and thought it an act of holiness, suflScient to carry their 
progeny to the seventh generation in heaven. But all this folly has spontaneously 
now been made public. ...... The meaning of our words is simply 

this— that they should be backward in respecting the notoriously immoral, the 
honor destroying, and the unrighteous as well as improper commands of their 
preceptors of religion.-26tt December, 1866. 
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III. — TAe SamdMr Dawpm. 

Much discussion is now raging regarding the improper conduct of the Maha- 
rajas of the Hindus, and many complaints have been made to ns in respect to it ; 
also several communications have reached us, wherein more is written than the 
improper conduct of the Mahhr&jas. If the Mah&r&jas, not dreading God, com- 
mit evil acts, they ought to be punished. 

The more the people advance in dvilization the more tyrannical their acts will 
appear ; and the Hindus will not now believe, as they formerly did, the tyrannical 
acts of the Mahhrhjas as the commands of God. At present their knowledge has 
held a torch before them : by its light they emerge from darkness into day. 
Therefore they will not now approve the acts of the Mah^fijas, and will not see 
their families dishonoured.— 29^4 Novemhery 1855. 

IV. — The Bombay Chdhkh, 

The Gos&inji Mah&r&jas of the Vaishnavas of this place, instead of giving 
religious instructions, carry on debaucherous practices on their followers. This 
appears nothing, looking on them with the eyes of a savage man ; but thinking 
justly it appears a wicked practice. These Mahkr&jas appear totally divine to the 
Hindus, but their acts seem extremely base, and their heart full of sin, and their 
conduct out of the way of social arrangements, and their practices opposed to 
religion. Their followers expose the vices of their religious guides with respect 

to all this Oh S’wa ! 8'tva ! that aged matrons like their 

(Mah&r&jas) mothers, young women like their sisters, and maidens like their 
daughters, who come to touch the feet of those true religious guides in their 
temples, who come to pay darsham (divine homage) to these godly Mahhrfijas, 
who repair to pay darshana, believing them to be God— that they should be made 
victims of carnal intercourse by the Mahhrhjas, instead of giving them religious 
instructions. Fie ! Fie ! upon this incarnation, oh ! damned (burnt) your 
Vaishnava religion.— 2 1«# 1869. 

V. — The Rd%t Oofidr, 

‘^’i’ou Mah&rfijas! cease to fine, to excommunicate and to interfere in the 
private domestic affairs of your followers. You will sometimes be involved in 
trouble instead of gaining any benefit in the shape of money ; and you and 
your creed shall fall into dust by this (interference). Hindu Mahftrhjas! 
many young men of your class are immersed in debauchery ; Withhold your hand 
from that, otherwise yoii will have to taste its fruits sooner or later. Hindu 
Mahhrfijas! keep yourselves aloof from all tyranny, immorality; give religious 
instructions and moral admonition to your followers, and endeavour to act accord- 



ling the home of a corropt and disrespectable family; their eyes wanton licen* 
tionsness ; their senses the seat of wicked appetites (deares) ; every pore of their 
body unrighteousness, nncleanliness, dirtiness; and, in short, they have been 
found incarnations of devils, and possessed of the qualities of Satan, instead of 
the incarnation of 6od.-22»d Junt, 1859. 


The roHgious preceptors ought so to conduct themselves as to do good to their 
followers, and ought not to possess a desire of riches and women. Instead of that, 
the present Mah&rkjas become guilty of great sin's by committing debauchery with 
the females of their followers. Again, the Mah&rhjas ought to treat alike their 
rich and poor followers; instead of which they cause the poor people to be 
whipped with cords, and allow rich persons to make darthm by admitting them 
beforehand.— 1868. 


11— Th Dotk Enk. 

The cause of all this is that the Mahkrfijas are defective. They are themselves 
immoral, thettuelvei avaricious, themselves partial, themselves ignorant, and per* 
petually sunk in pleasures ; whereby many of their sensible Vaishnava followers 



When the ling (M ah&r&j) contemplates on his riches, what words can describe 
his joy ! A gentle fragrant cool breeze blows ; wreaths of flowers are scattered 
around ; melodions sounds of the cymbals of the Gopis (females) fall on the ears; 
rich clothes lie on the body; and the Gopis and Gope (MahMj) qiort with 
each other. How can the poor have a chance of redress in such a temple! If 
the ling were to acquire large stores of wealth, even then the poor shall never 
receive benefit at his hands.->18<A IS65. 

lll—Tk Hni Bejfmm. 


In this manner these Mah&r&jas, claiming to be your spiritual guides, enjoy 
your young daughters (and) sisters, destroy your domestic comfort, and stain your 
character. Therefore (you) Tai^vas ! should leep aniiety about it, and, as the 
“reformed party” of your caste, have used their prudence to shun these refuges. 


prudence.— 29ft 1861. 


XIII .— Khyd 

Most of the rimple and ignorant female devotees are entrapped into this reli* 
gious snare, and, giving money to the Mah&rfijas, practise adultery with them. 
But these immoral creatures, the Hahlrijas, are not content with this, and they 
many a time use violence on the tender body of the maidens (of their devotees), 
the instances of which an not uncommon. Such an these Mah&riijas-the pre* 
tended pncepton of religiont>and thdr 8Cts.-2dfA AuguH, 1861. 
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CX)MBIB|nB or TEfi BOlffAY VERKAOULAE rE88S. 

xnr.— iWr. 

Should the temple of the Eahfirhjas be a place of religioiXB topics and admoni- 
tions, or that of dancing of prostitutes? Does it become the Mah&rhj to 

encourage a prostitute? We recommend the Vaishnavaa to 

ponder upon these questions. It is necessary for them to devote their attention to 
these questions. They should (also) pay attention to the present state of the 
Mah&r&jas, The Mah&r&jas act according to their own fancy, (and) it is neces- 
sary to give a ch^k to this at once. If the Gujar&ti (people) pay proper atten- 
tion to the conduct of the Mah&rhjas, their gurw themselves will act in con- 
sonance with their duties. If, however, any Mah6rfija do not behave properly, 
he must be expelled (from his holy office). — 25/A Augustf 18*59. * 

XV. — The Dhuma Fetu. 

As Anecdote. —Some old gentlemen, assembling in one place, were discussing 
as to who is happy in Bombay ; when one of them decided that in Mumb^lssur 
(i.a., the town of Bombay) there are two happy beings : one, the Mahhr&j of the 
Bani&s, and the other, the (stallion) buffaloe of Bankppd the milkman. — 
\4cth September^ 1855. 

XVI. -—Tlis Prahhdhar. 

On this account, the Bhkttih Mahkrhj has created a disturbance about the 
Chappan Bhoga, and what will the meeting of the Brkhmans do (to him) when 
his mind is absorbed into the jingling of the foot-ornaments of the Gopis (female 
devotees) attending his temple. He thought that if the income of the Br&hmaps, 
which was all in the hands of his Bhkttih devotees, be stopped, they (the 
Brhhmans) themselves would be compelled to side with him.— 16<A Septmher^ 
1855. 


XVII . — The Parhhodaya. 

Not only are their bodies and wealth dedicated to the service of these Mahk- 
rkjas, but their daughters, sisters, and wives, with their persons, are dedicated to 
these debaucherous religious preceptors. We feel much pain and shame at seeing 
this. That there are such blind religious guides (the calves of kine) amongst 
mankind is a disgrace. The authority of the Mah&r&jas is exercised over their 
followers without any restraint. — Auguat^ 1859. 

XVIII.— Bnydnodaya, 

The Gujar&ti people are very pious : so much so, that some (of them) touch the 
feet of their gurus (spiritual guides), some touch their body with their hands, and 
when the Mah&r&jas— their pi/m#— wash their body, they (the devotees) drink 
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tbe dirty water dropping Amm their dhot<ura and body with such foolings as if this 

water were from a holy place The females of the Gujar&ti 

(people) show piety towards their gwrm even much more ; it is an injunction of 
the S'astras to select a gum^ and to consign to him these throe objects 

Ahan (body, mind, and wealth). That is to say (the females) make over their 
body (in a literal sense) In fact, the guru of the Gujarati (people) is their Gh)di' 
— \8t 1845. 

XIX.— Tiy Bdmddd. 

Wo had often heard of the wicked conduct of these religious guides — the Mahk- 
rfijas ; but several of the narratives were such that we could not believe them. 
That they who protend to bo religious preceptors should entertain evil thoughts 
and do wicked things was to us incredible ; but now we are compelled to 
believe.— 1858. 

XX . — The Guru and Woman. 

At this time a few Mahkrhjas may be going in tbe right path. The majority of 
them follow the wrong path. The youthful fops are given to ostentation. The 

present children of Vallabha disgrace the name of their ancestors 

The IMaji (showy) Mahkrfijas, when ’the darshma time has commenced, and 
people crowded, sit in'* their bed chamber inside the temple, and by the gesture of 
the eyes, or through some persons kept for the purpose, invite the female designed 
(for evil purj)osc), and commit evil act with her. In Surat, once upon a time, a 
lyfnhhrfij , exerting his wild strength upon a girl who had not attained the age of 
puberty, had almost caused hdr death. Similar horrible events have happened at 
(Katch) Mhndavi, with which the ESjh and his subjects (Bhhtti(i&) of that 
country arc not unacquainted In many places such a thing has happened. 
What kind of oppression is this ! what kind of debauchery this ! what kind of 
religious guides these ! I blush to writ© more of such things. Many of the 
Mahhrhjas are almost blinded by these immoral practices with females. — 1858. 

XXL — The Behatecheroua Gurus. 

The Mah&r&jas, for these evil purposes, through certain females and males, 
order sooner or later the female whom they have singled out from those who have 
come to pay darsham (divine homage). Sumptuously dressed females, who arc 
wantons, are invited by the Mahkrhjas merely with a beck of their eyes. An invi- 
tation from the Mah&rt)j is an invitation from Erishpa, and thinking she has met 
God, she hastens with delight and precipitation to touch the person of the Mah&- 

r&jas For these purposes, they (the Mahhrhjas) do not use 

females of their own age ; but upon tender youthful girls they exert their beastly 
strength.— 1858, 







